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PARADISE REGAINED. 



BOOK I. 



TOL. III. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

J H£ subject proposed. loYocation of the Holy Spirit. The 
poem opens with John baptizing at the river Jordan. Jesus 
•coming there is^ baptized ; and is attested by the descent of the 
Holy Ghosts and by a voice from heaven, to be the Son of God. 

Satan, who is present, upon this immediately flies , up into the 
regions of the air : where, summoning his Infernal Council, he 
acquaints them with his apprehensions that Jesus is that seed of 
the woman, destined to destroy all their power, and points out 
to them the immediate necessity of bringing the matter to proof, 
and of attempting by snares and fraud to counteract and defeat 
the person, from whom they have so much to dread. This office 
he offers himself to undertake, and, his offer being accepted, sets 
out on his enterprize. In the mean time God, in the assembly of 
holy angels, declares that he has given up his Son to be tempted 
by Satan ; but foretels that the Tempter shall be completely de- 
feated by him : upon which the angels sing a hymn of triumph. 
Jesus is led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, while he is 
meditating on the commencement of his great office of Saviour of 
mankind. Pursuing his meditations he narrates, in a soliloquy, 
what divine and philanthropic impulses he had felt from his early 
youth, and how his mother Mary, on perceiving these dispositions 
m him, had acquainted him with the circumstances of his birth, 
and informed him that he was no less a person than the Son of 
God; to which he adds what his own enquiries and reflections 
had supplied in confirmation of this great truth, and particularly 
dwells on the recent attestation of it at the river Jordan. Our 
Lord passes forty days, fasting, in the wilderness ; where the 
wild beasts become mild and harmless in his presence. Satan 
BOW appears under the form of an old peasant; and enters into 
discourse vnth our Lord, wondering what could have brought 
him alone into so dangerous a place, and at the same time pro- 
fessmg to recognize him for the person lately acknowledged by 
John, at the river Jordan, to be the Son of God. Jesus 4>riefly 
replies. Satan rejoins with a description of the difficulty of 
supporting life in the wilderness; and entreats Jesus, if he be 
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4 THE ARGUMENT. 

really the Son of God, to manifest his divine power, by changing 
some of the stones into bread. Jesus reproves him, and at the 
same time tells him that he knows who he is. Satan instantly 
avows himself, and offers an artful apology for himself and his 
conduct. Our blessed Lord severely reprimands him, and refutes 
every part of his justification. Satan, with much semblance of 
humility, still endeavours to justify himself; and professing his 
admiration of Jesus and his regard for virtue, requests to be per^ 
mitted at a future time to hear more of his conversation; but is 
answered that this must be as he shall find permission from above. 
Satan then disappears, and the book closes with a short descrip- 
tion of night coming on in the desert. Ihuuier. 



PARADISE RBOAINGD. 



BOOK 1. 



I WHO ere while the happy garden sung, 
By one man's disobedience lost, notv sing 



Milton's Paradise R^n^ 
has not met with the approba- 
tion that it deserves. It has riot 
the harmony of numbers, the 
tfoblimity of thought, and the 
beauties of diction, which are in 
PMAuii9e Lost. It is composed 
in a lower and less striking style^ 
a ityle suited to the subject Art- 
ful sopystry, itdse reasoning, set 
off in the roost specious manner, 
and reftited by the Son of God 
with strong unaffected eloquence^ 
ia the peculiar excellence of this 
poem. Satan there defends a 
DKd cause with great skill and 
subtlety, ad one thoroughly 
versed m that craft; 

Qui facere assuetat 
Candida de nigrie, ct di oan^mi* 
iMiaaln. 

His chatacier is well drawn. 
joritn* 

Of Paradise Regained the ge^ 
nertd judgment seems now to be 
tight, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and every where in- 
struetive. It was not to be sup* 
posed that the writer of Paradise 



Lost could ever write without 
great efiusk>n8 of fancy, and ex- 
alted precepts of wisdom4 Tha 
basis of Paradise Regained is 
narrow 5 a dialogue without ac- 
tion can never please like an 
union of the narrative and dra- 
matic powerSi Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but 
by some imitator, it would have 
claimed and received universal 
ptaise. Johnson* 

But slirely this poem haa 
merits far superior to '<occ»-' 
sional elegance*' and ** general 
instruction;'** and indeed that 
this is really the Case is siiffi* 
ciently implied in the socceedina 
sentence of Dr. Johnson's en- 
tk|ue. 

That '• the basis of Paradise 
Regained is narrow*' has been 
the remark of several of the 
critics. See Bentley's note On 
Par. Lost, x. 182, who observes 
upon this work, that Milton '^faaa 
ampliied his scanty materials to 
a surprising dignity; but yet, 
being erannped down by a wrong 
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PARADISE^ REGAINED. book i. 



Recovered Paradise to all mankind, 
By one man's firm obedience fully tried 



choice, without the expected ap- 
plause." To the same purpose 
are the observations of Bp. New- 
ton, in his Life of Mflton, (see 
the Life, pp. \x\. Ixii. for the 
origin and character of Paradise 
Regained;) of Mr. Thyer, (see 
his note on Par. Reg. ii. 1.) and 
of Bp. Warburton, (see his note 
on ver. 8.) But we may collect 
from the author himself, that he 
designed this poem for, what he 
terms, the brief epic, which he 
particularly distinguishes from 
the great and diffuse epic, of which 
kind are the great poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, and his own 
Paradise Lost. [See a passage 
in the introduction to the second 
book of his Reason of Church 
Oovernment, cited bj Bp. Newton 
in hb concluding note, b. i v. 639. 
£•] His model then we may 
suppose to have been in a great 
measure the book of Job; and 
however the subject which he 
selected may have been consi- 
dered as narrow ground, and one 
that cramped his genius, there is 
no reason to imagine that it was 
chosen hastily or in\:onsiderately. 
It was peculiarly adapted to the 
species of poem he meant to pro- 
duce, namely, the brief or didactic 
epic. The basis he thought per- 
fectly adequate to the superstruc- 
ture which he meant to raise; 
to the merit of which the lapse 
of time bears the material tes- 
timony of a gradually increasing 
admiration. Dunster, 

1. 1 who ere while &c.] Milton 
begins hisr Paradise Regained in 
the same manner as the Paradise 
Lost) first proposes his subject. 



and then invokes the assistance 
of the Holy Spirh. The begin- 
ning ZioAo ere while &c. is plainly 
an allusion to the file ego qui 
quondam &c, attributed to Virgil : 
but it doth not therefore follow, 
that Milton had no better taste 
than to conceive these lines to 
be genuine. Their being so well 
known to all the learned was 
reason sufficient for his imitation 
of them, as it was for Spenser* s 
before him : 

Lo, I the man, whose Muse whUeom 
did mask. 

As time her Uught, in lowly shep- 
herd's weeds, 

Am][now enforc'd a far un6tter task, 

For trumpets stern to change mine 
oaten reeds &c. 

2. By one man's disobedience^ 
Somewhat m the style and man-' 
ner of St Paul, Rom. v. I9. For 
as by one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners; so by 
the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. 

9. The argument of Paradise 
Lost was 

— Man's first disobedience- 
Giles Fletcher has expressed the 
same contrast in Christ* s Triumph 
over Death, stanz. xv. Dunster. 

S. Recovered Paradise} It may 
seem a little odd at first, that 
Milton should impute the re- 
covery of Paradise to this short 
scene of our Saviour's life upon 
earth, and not rather extend it 
to his agony, crucifixion, &c. ; 
but the reason no doubt was, that 
Paradise regainedhy our Saviour's 
resisting the temptations, of Sa^ 
tan might be a better contrast 
to Paradise lost by our first pa- 



BOOK i4j PARADISE. REGAlNEP, 7 

Through all temptation, aod the Tempter foiPd 5 

In all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, 
And Eden raisM in the waste wilderness. 



rents too easily yielding to the 
same seduaog spirit. Besides 
he might very probably, and in- 
deed very reasonably, be appre* 
bensive, that a subject so exten- 
sive as well as sublime might be 
too great a burden for his de« 
cllning constitution, and a task 
too long for the short term of 
years he could then hope for. 
Etcd in his Paradise Lost he ex- 
presses his fears, lest he had be- 
gun too late, and lest an age too 
late, or cold climate, or years 
should have damped his intended 
wmg; and surely he had much 
greater cause to dread the same 
now, and be very cautious of 
launching out too far. Thyer. 

It is hard to say whether Mil- 
ton's wrooe notions in diyinity 
led him to this defective plan 3 or 
his fondness for the plan influ- 
enced those notions. That i8» 
whether he indeed supposed the 
redemption of mankind (as he 
here represents it) was procured 
by Christ's triumph over the 
Devil in the wilderness; or whe- 
ther he thought that the scene 
of the desert opposed to that of 
Paradise, and the action of a 
temptation withstood to a tempU 
ation fallen under, made Paradise 
Regained a more regular sequel 
to Paradise Lost. Or if neither 
this nor that, whether it was his 
being tired out with the labour 
of composing Paradise Lost made 
him averse to another work of 
length, (and then he would never 
be at a loss for fanciful reasons 
to determine him in the choice 



of his plan,) is very uncertain. 
All that we can be sure of is, 
that the plan is a very unhappy 
one, and defective even in that 
narrow view of a sequd, for it 
affocds the poet no opportunity 
of driving the Devil back again 
to hell from his new conquests 
in the air. In the mean time 
nothing was easier than to have 
inventeid a sood one, which 
should end wiSi the resurrection, 
and comprise these four books, 
somewhat contracted> in an epi- 
sode, for which only the subject 
of them is fit. Warturton. 

If Milton thought the tempter 
foiled in all his mles, drfeated, and 
repulsed, he did not however con- 
ceive the redentption of mankind 
(as I before remarked. Par. Lost, 
X. 182^ so soon effected. See 
the address of the Angels to our 
Lord, at the conclusion of this 
poem, b. iv. 634*- 

— on thy gloriom work 
Now enter^ and begin to save man- 
kind. 

Compare b. i^ 155 — 167> and b. 
iv. 6O8. See also Mr. Dunster*s 
note.on ver. 174 of this book. E. 

7« And Eden rats' d in the waste 
wildernessJ] There is, I think, a 
particular beauty in this line, 
when one considers the fine al- 
lusion in it to the curse brought 
upon the Paradisiacal earth by 
the fall of Adam,— Ctirsed » the 
ground for thy sake — Thorn* also 
and thktles shall it bring forth, 
Thyer. 

So in his translation of the 
135th Psalm, written when ht 
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PARADISE RfiOAlKED. Molt i. 



Thou Spi^rit who ledd^st ikis glorious eremite 
Into the desert, bis victDrioUs field, 
Against the spirittial ibe, and brought'st him thence lo 
By proof th' undoubted Son of God, inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted song ebe mute. 
And bear through height or depth of nature^s bounds 
With prosp'rous wing iiiU simim'd, to tdi of deeds 



waft only flfleen^ Milton has 

His chosen people he did bless 
In the watt^fld wildimeu. 

Perhaps he borrowed the expret- 
0}oo from his faTovrite Speoaer, 
Faery Queen^ b. u c« i. 3S. 

Par benee (queih he) hi we^f^ itO^ 



HU dweUiag i»i-«-~ . 

But in this plaee he had evidently 
l8at.*H li. 3. in his recollection. 
«' The Lord shall comfort Zion, 
he will comfbrt all her VDOstt 
plaeei, and he will make her toti- 
demem Wee Eden, and tilfr desert 
like the garden qf the Lord. 
Dunster. 

8. Thou SpVrlt ich6 leddt$t thk 
glorumi eremie'] The invocation 
is properly addressed to the Holy 
Spirit^ not only as the inspirer of 
every good woi4l, but as the 
leader of our Saviour upon this 
occasion into the wilderness. Fof 
it is said, Matt. iv. 1. Then was 
Jems led up of the Spirit inh 
the uMerness, to be tempted of the 
devil. And firom the Greelc ori* 
gioal t^;nf$H the desert» and i(fip«- 
Wf an inhabitant of the desert, is 
riehtly fbrmed the word eremite, 
wnioh was used before by Milton 
in his Paradise Lost, iii. 474. and 
by Fairfax in his translation of 
iTasso^ cant xi. st 4. and in 
haUan as well as in Latin there 



is eremita, which the French^ and 
we after them, contract into her^ 
mite, hermit. 

11. -'-'^mspire. 

Am thou art wont, my prompted 
eong else mute^ 
See the yery line opening of the 
ninth book of the Paradise Lost, 
his invocation of Urania at the 
beginning of the seventh book, 
and the notes on Par. Lost, i. 17. 
ix. 21. Milton's invocations of 
the Divine Spirit were not merely 
ettordia pro formd. Indeed his 
prose works are not without their 
invocations. Dunster. 

14. ^FtM prosperous wing fuH 
smmm'd,'] We had the like ex- 
prCMkin in Paradise Lost, vil. 
4tl. 

They tmnnCd their pen s * 
and it was ndled there that it is 
a term in falconry. A hawk is 
said to be full summed, when all 
his feathers are grown, when he 
wants notl)ing of the sum of his 
feathers, cui nihil de sumima pen- 
narum deest, as Skinner says. 

14, to tell of deeds 

Above heroic,"] 
Alluding perhaps in the turn of 
expression to the first verse of 
Luoan, 

Bellii per fimatiuoe ph^uam enrHis 

campos, 
Cinque datum sceleri canimus. 

Thyer, 



BOOK I. PARADISE REGAINED. 9 

Above heroiC) though ia Mcret done, 15 

And unrecorded left through iniiiiy an age, 
Worthy t' hafve not remsun^d so long unsung. 
Now had the great Proctaioier, with a voice 
More awful than die sound of trumps, cried 
Repentance, and heav^n^s kingdom nigh at hand go 
To all baptiz'd : to his great baptism flockM 
With awe the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the son of Joseph deemM 



14. Milton, in the opeoiog of 
book ix. of the Par. Lo6t> notices 
warlike achievements as at that 
time the only subjects of heroic 

Wart hitherto tbe oolj trgument 
KflVDic 4«fm*d .••*.. 
..... the better fortitude 
Of pttience and heroic martyrdom 
Unsung. 

Dun$ttr. 

16. And unrecvrded left through 

many an age, 
fForthy I have not renuMd so 
long unsuag,'] 
Milton had before noticed Vida*8 
ChrUiiadf and had specified the 
temptations of Christ as making 
a material part of the subject. 
VIda was a native of Cremona ; 
of which he was also elected bi« 
shop. 

His godlike acta, and bis temptatumt 

fierce. 
And former sufferiagt otherwhait are 

found ; 
Loud o*er ths rest CremouuU trumf^ 
doth sound. 

Ok ^ ike Pustimh st. 4. 

Temptations indeed here only 
mean trials; but of these the 
temptation in the wildefness made 
apart Vida*ft description of this 
bowevar is tery short Dunstefi". 



18. 



•with a voice 



More a^fiil than the sound of 
trumpet] 

Lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and shew my people their trans- 
gressions. Isaiah Iviii. 1. Heb.xii. 
18, 19. Rev. 1. 10. iv. 1. Dunster. 

19. — - cried 

R^imttance, and heaven's khig^' 
dom nigh tti hand 

To aU haptm'd:'] 
I conceive tbe construction to be 
not tliat he crtsd to all baptised 
repentance, kc but heaven's king^ 
dam migk at hand to all baptized. 
Heaven's kingdom was nigh at 
band to all such as were baptiaed 
with Jean's baptism ; they were 
UMTeby disposed and prepared 
for the receptioa of the Crospel. 

19. In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilder* 
ness tffJudea, and saying, Repent 
ye, fa^ the kingdom of heaven w 
mgh at hand. Matt. Ki* 1, 2. 
Dunster. 

itl . '^to his great baptism fiocKd 

With awe the regions round,'] 
Then went out to him Jertualem, 
and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, Matt iii. 5. 
Dunster. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. Booit i. 



To the flood Jordan, came as then obscure, 
UnmarkM, unknown ; but him the Baptist soon 
Descried,. divinely warned, and witness bore. 
As to his worthier, and would have resigned 
To him his heavenly office, nor was long 
His witness unconfirmed : on him baptizM 
Heav'n opened, and in likeness of a dove 
The Spi'rit descended, while the Father's voice 
From heav'n pronounced him his beloved Son. 
That heard the Adversary, who roving still 

94. To the Jtood Jordan, came 
at then obscure,'] In Mr. Fenton's 
and most other editions it is 
pointed thus. 

To the flood Jordan canie» as then 
obecure, 

but we have followed the punc- 
tuation of Milton's own edition ; 
for there is very little force fn 
the repetition, and with them 
came, to the food Jordan came; 
but to say that he came with them 
to tlie flood Jordan, and came as 
then cJbscure, is very good sense, 
and worthy of the repetition. 

25. — hut him the Bajdut soon 

Descried J divineltf warned,"] 
John the Baptist had notice given 
him before, that he might cer- 
tainly know the Messiah by the 
Holy Ghost descending and abid- 
ing upon him. And I knew him 
not, but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and remaining 
on him, the same is he which bap^ 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost. John 
1.33. But it appears from iit. 
Matthew, that the Baptist knew 
him and acknowledged him, be- 
fore he was baptized, and before 



SS 



3Q 



the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him. Matt. iii. 14. / have need 
to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou tome? To account for which 
we must admit with Milton, that 
another divine revelation was 
made to him at this very time, 
signifying that this was the per- 
son, of whom he had had such 
notice before. 

26. — divinely wam'd] To com- 
prehend thepropriety of this word 
divinely the reader must have his 
eye upon the Latin divinitus,from 
heaven, since the word divinely 
in our language scarce ever 
comes up to this meaning. Mil- 
ton uses it in much the same 
sense in Paradise Lost, viii. 500. 

She heard me thus, and though dim 
vindy brought. 

Thyer. 
33. — the Adversary,] Satan, in 
Hebrew, signifies the Adversary. 
Hence Par. Lost, 5. 81. 

— ^o whom the archenemy. 
And thence in heaven call*d Satan, 

Dunster, 

SS, ' who roving still 

About the world,] 
And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Whence comest thou? Then Satan 
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About the world, at that assembly famM 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 85 

Niffh thunder-struck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv'n, a while surveyM 
With wonder, then with envy fraught and rage 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air- 
To council summons all his mighty peers, 40 
Within thick clouds and dark ten-fold involved, 
A gloomy consistory ; and them amidst 
With looks aghast and sad he thus bespake. 



answered the Lord, and said, From 
going to and fro in the earthy 
and from walking up and down 
in it. Job i. 7- Compare 1 Pet. 
▼. 8. Duniter. 

41. WUk'M thick clouds &c.] 
Milton in making Satan's resi- 
dence to be in mid air, within 
thick clouds and dark, seems to 
have St. Austin in his eye, who 
speaking of the region of clouds, 
storms, thunder, &c. says, ad 
ista caliginosa, id est, ad hunc 
aerem, tanquam ad carcerero^ 
damnatus est diabolus &c. Enarr. 
in Ps. cxlviiL s. 9- lom. v.p. l677. 
Edit. Bened. Thyer. 

But Milton, in his Par. Lost, 
places the Deity also "amidst 
thick clouds and dark.'* 

—How oft amidat 
Thick c/oudt and dark does heaven*8 

aU-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscui'd. 
And with the nugesty of darkness 

round 
Covers his throne ! 

Par. Lost, U. 26a. 

taking his idea from the sublime 
descriptions in the Psalms, xviii. 
11. xcviii. 3. Danster, 
4«. A gloomy consistory}] This 



in imitation of Virgil, JExi. iii. 
677. 

Cernhnus astantes nequicquam lu- 

mine torvo 
iBtneos firatres, ccelo capita olta fio* 

rentes, 
ConcUwm horrendum. 

By the word consistory I suppose 
Milton intends to glance at the 
meeting of the Pope and Car- 
dinals so named, or perhaps at 
the episcopal tribunal, to all 
which sort of courts or assem- 
blies he was an avowed enemy. 
The phrase concilium horrendum 
Vida makes use of upon a like 
occasion of assembling the in- 
fernar powers. Christ, lib. i. 

Protious acciri diros ad regia £raties 
Limina, concilium horren^nu 

And Tasso also in the very same 
manner. Cant. iv. st. 9. 

Che sla comanda il popol suo raceolto 
(CoHcUia horrendo) entro la regia so- 
glia. 

TTiyer. 

Compare Par. Lost, x. 457. 

Forth rushM in haste the great con* 

suiting peers 
Jlaiv d from their dark Divan, 

Dunster« 
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O ancient powers o( air and this wide world, 
For much more willingly I mention air, 



U 



44. ancimi pM9*rt of ^Ir 
and this wide fvorld,'^ So the 
Deyil is calkd in Scripture^ the 
princf of the pot$er of ike Mir, 
£ph. ii. 2. and evil spirits the 
fitters of the darkness of this 
world, £ph« ?i. 19. Sfttan here 
summons a council^ and opens it 
as he did in the Parldise Lost : 
but here is not that copiousness 
and variety which is in the 
other; here are not different 
speeches and sentiments adapted 
to the different characters ; it Is 
a council without a debate; 
Satan is the only speaker. And 
ihe author, as if conscious of 
this defect, has artfully endea- 
voured to obviate the objection 
bj saying, that their danger 

^-^ttdtaits no long dtbale, 
Bui must wiUi pumething niddra be 

oppos'd : 

and afterwards 

-«-no time wis then 
For long indulgence to their (bars or 
griefc 

The true reason is, he found it 
impossible to exceed or equal 
the speeches In his former coun- 
cil, and therefore has assigned 
the best re^6n he could lor not 
makingany in this. 

44. The object of this council, 
it should be recollected, is not 
10 debate, but merely for Satan 
* to communicate to his comp^rs 
his apprehensions of their ap- 
proachitlg danger, and to receive 
from them a lort of commisfiion 
to act, in prevention of it, as 
circumstances might require, and 
as he shbtild judge best. This 
^ves the poet an opportuin'ty of 



laying open the motives and 
general designs of the great an- 
tagonist of his hero. A council, 
with a debate of equal length to 
that in the second book of the 
Par. Lost, tronld have b*en to- 
tally disproportionate to this 
brief epic ; which, from the na- 
ture of its subject,already perhaps 
abounds too much in speeches. 
In the second book of this 
poem, where this infernal coun- 
cil is again assembled, a debate 
is introduced, which, though 
short, is very beautiful. Dunsier. 
44. ancient powers of air, 

and this mde world, 
(For much more wiUmgUf I 

mention air, 
This our old conquest, than re- 
member hell. 
Our hated habitation,) well ye 
know, &c«] 
This passage is an eminently 
striking instance of the fine 
effect of a parenthesis, when in- 
troduced into a speech, and con- 
taining, as Lord Monboddo says, 
" matter of weight and pathos." 
" The ancients," observes the 
same writer, " were fond of the 
parenthesis ; and particularly 
Demosthenes. Milton in this 
as in other things followed their 
taste and judgment, thinking he 
could not vary his composition 
sufficiently, nor sometimes oun- 
vey the sense so forcibly as he 
could wish, without the use of 
this figure." (See the Origin 
and Progress cf Language, part u, 
b. iv. 6. and the Dissertation on 
the CompQiitkm of the Ancients.) 
Dunster. 
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This our old conquest, thaii remember hdl, 

Our bated babitation ; well ye know 

How many ages, as tbe years of men, 

This universe we baye possessM, and ruPd 

In manner at our will th' afiairs of earth, M 

Since Adam and his fecile consort Eve 

Lost Paradise deceived by me, though since 

With dread attending when that fatal wound 

Shall be inflicted by the seed of Eve 

Upon my head : long the decrees of heaven 55 

Delay, for longest time to him is short ; 



45. air 

This our old conquat,'] 

—through the air 
The realm itself of Satan long 
usiirp'd ; Par, Lottf x* ISa 

Dunster, 

53, — attending] That is, wmU^ 
ing, expecting ; from tlie French 
aUendre. 
Or in their pearly shells at ease 

attend 
Moist nutriment. Par, L09U vii. 407. 

—and patiently atiatd 
My disK>lution. Ibid. xi. 551. 

Milton frequently makes use of 

GaUicismt. Tbnshthfts d^fimd, 

in this poem, in the sense of 

forbUi, from the French defendre ; 

—no interdict 

ptftndt tb« toitfrbiii|[ of thes« viandt 

pure* ii* 370. 

And in Par* Lost, %u 86. be 
teriM tht forbidden fruit '' thut 

5j[. ^hmg the 40ar€0s of heaven 

Dela^, for longe$i <im to hm 

iashcirii} 

Thst is, th« decnatf ^f heaven 

are tomtvmet long delay«d> w>t 



always so. Why . interval 
should ever occur betweep the 
decrees of the Almighty and his 
execution of them, a reason Is 
izpmediately subjoined, which 
forms a peculiarly fine transition 
to Uie soeeeeding lentenct. 
Time is as ndthiqg to the Peity ; 
long and short having in fact 
BO existence to a Being with 
whom all duration is preseqt. 
Time to human beings has its 
stated m^suremeBt, ^d by this 
Satan had ju^t before estimated 

How many ages, aa tha yean #f mm» 

This univene we have poiteta'd. 

Time to guilty beings, human 
or spiritud, passes so quick, that 
the hour of punishment, hew- 
evef protracted, always comes 
too soon. 

And now, too toomjbr ut, the ducUiig 

hours 
This dfafeaded tioie have compMe'd, 

wiMrehi wa 
Must bide the stroke of that kmg" 

tkreaUn^d womid« 

Dutuier, 
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And now too soon for us the circling hours. 

This dreaded time have compass'd, wherein we 

Must bide the stroke of that long threatenM wound, 

At least if so we can, and by the head 60 

Broken be not intended all our power 

To be infringed, our freedom and our being. 

In this foir empire won of earth and air ; 

For this ill news I bring, the woman's seed 

Destin'd to this, is late of woman born : 65 

His birth to our just fear gave no small cause. 

But his growth now to youth's full flow'r, displaying 

All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 

Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 70 

His coming, is sent harbinger, who all 

Invites, and in the consecrated stream 

Pretends to wash off sin, and fit them so 

Purified to receive him pure, or rather 

To do him honour as their king ; all come, 75 

And he himself among them was baptized, 

Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 

The testimony' of heav'n, that who he is 

Thenceforth the nations may not doubt ; I saw 

The prophet do him reverence, on him rising so 

57* "^ihe circUtig hours] Mil- to lead the choral dance. The 

toD seems fond of this ezpres- drcUng hours then are the same 

sioD. See Par. Lost^ vi. 3. vii« with ** the hours in dance." 

542. And so Vii^il^ Georg. ii. F^r. Lost. iv. ^66. Duntter. 
402. 74. Purified to rec^ve khn 

—ndit labor actus in orbem, P^^^l Alluding to the S«rij>. 

Atque in le sua per vestigia Tolvitur ture expression 1 John iii. 3, 

tfnniis. And everif man thai hath this hope 

KiMiXMf to circle, as used by the m him, purifieth himself even as 

Greek poets^ sometimes signifies he is pute. 
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Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 

Unfold her crystal doors, thence on his head 

A perfect dove descend, whatever it meant, 

And out of heaven the sovereign voice I heard> 

This is my Son belov'd, in him am pleas'd. 85 

His mother then. is mortal, but his sire 

He who obtains the monarchy of heaven. 

And what will he not do to^ advance his Son ? 

His first begot we know, and sore have felt, 

When his fierce thundet drove us to the deep ; go 

Who this is. we must learn, for man he seems 



S3. A perfect dove descend,'] 
He had expressed it before ver. 
SO. in likeness of a dove^ a^ee- 
ably to St. Matthew^ the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, 
iiu 16. and to St, Mark, the 
Spirit Uke a dove descending upon 
him, i. 10. But as Luke says, 
that tke Holy Qhost descended in 
a bodily sh(^,ui. 22. tbe poet 
supposes with TertuUiad, Austin, 
and others of the fathers, that 
h was a real dove, as the painters 
always represent it. 

87- He who obtains the mo- 
narcky of heaven:'] Obtains ia 
in the sense of oblmeo in Latin ; 
to hold, retain, or govern, Dan- 
ster. 

Sg. — and sore have felt. 

When his fierce thunder drove 
us to the deep:] 
la refierepce to. the sublime de- 
scription, in the Par. Lost, vi. 
8S4^-a66,of the Messiah driving 
the rebel angels out of heaven. 
Dtmster. 

91 . Who this is we must learn,] 
Our author favours the opinion 
of those writers, Ignatius and 



others among .the ancients,. and 
Beza and others among the 
modems, who believecl that the 
Devil, though he might know 
Jesus to be some extraordinary 
person, yet knew him not to be 
the Messiah, the Son of God : 
and the words of the Devil, If 
thou be the Son of God, seem to 
express his uncertainty concern- 
ing that matter. The devils in* 
deed afterwards kntfw him, and 
proclaimed him to be the Son of 
God, but they might not know 
him to be so at this time^ before 
this temptation, or before he 
had entered upon his public 
ministry* and manifested lumself 
by his miracles. And our au- 
thor, who makes the Devil to 
hear the voice from heaven, This 
is my beloved Son, still makes 
him doubt in what sense Jesus 
was so called. See iv. 514. 

Theneeforth I thought thae worth 

my nearer view, 
A^d narrower acrutinyy that I might 

learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art 

called 
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In all bis lineaments, (iiough in his face 

The glimpses of his Father's glory shine. 

Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 

Of hazard, which admits no loi^ debate, 9^ 

But must with something sudden be opposed, 

Not force, but well couched fVaud, well woven snares, 

Ere in the head of nations he appesff 

Their king, their leader, and supreme on earth. 

I, when no other durst, sole undertook )#a 

The dismal expedition to find out 

And ruin Adam, and th' exfdoit perform^ 

Successfully ; a calmer voyage now 

Will waft me ; and the way found prosperous once 

Induces best to hope of like success^ 105 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to tb' infernal crew. 
Distracted and surprised with deep disms^ 
At these sad tidings ; but no time was then 
For long mdutgence to their fears or grief: no 

Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 



The Spo of God, which bean no Sir.it if 

iiiigt» tense; ^T* A charge too hetTj nn- toy ttreogth ; 

. , . . • • but yet 

^1. U was ^equlil^ for the We'U ttriiw to bear tt for ^our 

poet to aMume thi« opioioii, w werthyvaiM^ 

It U a necessary hiagc m whiqh '^^ <*' extreme ^igf of hazard. 

part of the po^ turns. Dim- 94. See tba notes. Par. Losl» 

94. Ye see our danger on the 97. ^..^M moven mmrm,} 

t^0t<e^4 — ft*uflnn«xa«Heliti; 

Ofhazard^^ Virg. JBn. ^ $11$. 

An expression boffowed irooi Jdeiifc aiieatf et mctare ittiot 

Shakespeare, All's Well that AHeMmi SiUosItaUcti^ iiL atS. 

ends Well, act iii. sc. 5. Dwuferm 
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To him their great dictator, whose attempt 

At first against mankind so well had thrived 

Id Adam's overthrow, and led their march i y5 

From helPs deep-vaulted den to dwell in light. 

Regents and potentates, and kings, yea Gods 

Of many a pleasant realm and province wide. 

So to the coast of Jordan he directs 

His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles, 120 



113. To him their great dicta- 
tor,'] Milton applies this title 
very properly to Satan in his 
present situation^ as the autho- 
rity he is now vested with is 
Quite dictatorial, and the expe- 
ditioa on which he is going of 
the utmost consequence to the 
fallen angels. Thyer, 

lie. HeW$ deep'VauUed dm] 
In the Par. Lost there are some 
similar descriptions of hell. 



il.CS5. 
Hoveriog on wing under the cope qf 



hen. 



LSift. 



»-4be torrid dime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted 
withflre. 1 297. 

Dunster, 

119. So to the coast of Jordan 

he directs 
His easy steps, girded with 

snaky wiles,] 
For as Lightfoot observes^ vol. 
ii. p. 299- (he wilderness^ where 
our Saviour underwent his forty 
days' temptation, was on the 
same bank of Jordan where the 
baptism of John was, St. Luke 
witnessing it, that Jesus being 
DOW baptized twurr^t^f mw r»v 
l§^mMv, returned from Jordan, 
namely from the same tract, 
whereby lie came thither. His 
eami steps, for here was not that 
VOL, III. 



danger and difficulty as in his 
first expedition to ruin mankind* 
It is said in reference to what 
be had spoken before, 

I, when no other durst, sole under* 

took 
The dismal expedition to find out 
And ruin Adami 

— a calmer voyage now 
Wfil waft me S^c. 

Girded with snaky mles, alluding 
to the habit of sorcerers and ne- 
cromancers, who are represented 
in some prints as girded about 
the middle with the skins of 
snakes and serpents ; a cincture 
totally opposite to diat recom- 
mended by the Apostle, Eph. vi. 
14. having your loins girt about 
with truth; and worn by our 
Saviour, Isa. xi. 5. And righteous* 
ness shall be the girdle of fus loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins. 

120. — girded with snaky wiles,] 
The imagery very fine, and the 
circumstances extremely proper. 
Satan is here figured engaging 
on a great expedition, succinct, 
and his habit girt about him 
with a girdle of snakes ; which 
puts us in mind of the instru- 
ment of the full. Warbnrton, 

But girded here is used only 
in a metaphorical sense, as in 

C 
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Where he might likeliest find this new-declar'd, 
This man of men, attested Son of God, 
Temptation and all guile on him to try; 
So to subvert whom he suspected raisM 
To end his reign on earth so long enjoyed : 
But contrary unweeting he fulfillM 
The purposed counsel pre-ordainM and fixM 
Of the Most High, who in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 



125 



the passages cited from the 
Scriptures by Bishop Newton. 
So doUs instrucius, Virg. JEn. ii. 
J150. And thus also Satan is 
described in the Par. Reg. iii. 5. 

At length colUcting aU hi* tcrpent 
•ankf, 

DunHer, 

192. This man of men, attested 
Son of God,"] The phrase is low, 
and I wish the poet had rather 
written 

This man, qf heav*n attested Son of 
God. 

In the holy Scriptures God qf 
gods, and heaven of heavens, are 
truly grand expressions: but 
then there is an idea of great- 
pess in the words themselves to 
support the dignity of the phrase: 
which is wanting in Milton*s^ 
man of men, Calton. 
r 128. — in fall frequence'] So 
frequent and full. Par. Lost, i 
797. where see the note. £. 

129. — thus to Gabriel smiling 
spakeJ] This speech is properly 
addressed to Gabriel particularly 
among the angels, as he seems 
to have been the angel particu- 
larly employed in the embassies 
and transactions relating to the 
Gospel. Gabriel was sent to in- 



form Daniel of the famous pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeks; 
Gabriel notified the conception 
of John the Baptist to his fatJier 
Zacharias, and of our blessed 
Saviour to his virgin mother. 
And the Jewish Rabbis say, that 
Michael was the minister of se- 
verity, but Gabriel of mercy: 
and accordingly our poet makes 
Gabriel the guardian angel of 
Paradise, and employs Michael 
to' expel our first parents out of 
Paradise : and for the same rea- 
son this speech is directed to 
Gabriel in particular. And God's 
being represented as smiling may 
be justified not only by the 
heathen poets, as Virg. Md. i. 
254. 

Oil! subridens hominum sator atque 
deorum : 

but by the authority of Scripture 
itself. See Paradise Lost, v. 718. 
129. Tasso speaking of Ga- 
briel, in the opening of the 
Gerusalemme Liberala, says, 

E tra Dio questi e 1' anfane migliori 
Interprcte fedel, nuncio giocondo: 
Giii i decreti del del porta, ed al cielo 
Riporta d^ inortaJi i preghi, e '1 sdo. 
'Twixt God and souls of men that 

righteous been 
Ambassador is he for ever blest ^ 
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Gabriel^ this day by proof thou shalt behold, i50 
Thou and all angels conversant on earth 
With man or xnen^s afl^rs, how I begin 
To verify that solemn message late, 
Od which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 
Ip Galilee, that she should bear a Son 135 

Great in renown, and calPd the Son of God ; 
Then told^st her doubting how these things could be 
To her a virgin, that on har should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the pow'r of the Highest 
O^er-shadow her: this man bom and now up-grown. 
To show him worthy of his birth divine ui 

And high prediction, henceforth I expose 
To Satan ; let him tempt and now assay 
His utmost subtlety, because he boasts 



The just commaads of hearen's eter- 
nal King 

Twizt skies and earth, he up and 
down doth bring. Fairfiu* 

Smimg 18 here no casual exple- 
tive. It 18 particularly meant 
to contrast the description of 
•SMan, in the preceding part of 
the book;, where his " gloomy 
consistory,** it is said, 

WUh looks aghast and sad he thus 
buBpakt, 

Dumler. 
131. Thou and all angeis con- 

^ versant on earth 
With man or men's affairs,'] 
Thir seems to be uken from the 
irrrses attributed to Orpheus. 

137. Then told'U Jier^ The 
sense intended here is plainly 
ikm told'st fier, the pronominal 
.npmiWive being un4er8tood 



contrary to the usage of our 
language. So ver. 2^1. of this 
book. 

Yet held it more humane Ac. 
where the passage is confosed 
for want of the pronoun /. So 
also ver. 85. 

Thii is mr Son belovU In him am 
pleasd. 

We may in this respect apply to 
Milton what Cicero has said of 
the ancient orators; Grandes 
erant verbis, crehri sententiis, 
compressione return breves, et ob 
earn ipsam causam inlerdum sub- 
obscuri, Brutus, ^9. Ed. Proust. 
Dunsier, 

137. Then laid* St her doubting 
how these things could be 

To her a virgin. Sec.] 
The words are from JLuke i. i4, 
35. Dunster.. 

144. -^because he boasts * 

jfnd vaunts &c.] 
C 2 
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And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng us 

Of his apostasj ; he might have learnt 

Less overweening, since he fiulM in Job^ 

Whose constant perseverance overcame 

Whatever his cruel malioe could invent. 

He now shall know I can produce a man ido 

Of female seed, &r abler to resist 

All his solicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to hell. 

Winning by conquest what the first man lost 

By faUacy surprisM. But first I mean 155 

To exercise him in the wilderness, 

There he shall first lay down the rudiments 

Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 

To conquer Sin and Death, the two grand foes, 

By humiliation and strong sufierance : iSo 

His weakness fliiall overcome Satanic strength. 

And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh ; 

That all the angels and ediereal powers. 

This alludes to what Satan had QikmI si mmtimjmn t«, potr taOjH, 

just before said to his compa- ^, i"^f c. . r o 1 .. « 

ti^n- ««.. inn Clara rudknentm. Stat. 5. Sylv. il. 3. 

nions, ver. lou. ^ 

I, ttrlien no other dufst, tofo under- ^6l. Hk weakness shall •?er- 

took ^ come Satanic strength, 

Tkyer. And aU the world,'] 

146. Of his apostasy;^ That ^e may cony)arc Par. Lost, xu. 

18, of his apostates J the abstract ?^7- See also 1 Cor. i. 27. Oorf 

for the concrete, as in Par. Lost, *<^'* <^*fw«'» ^^^ «««* ^^*V <^ 
2l{^ 151 the world to confound the. things 

-a cumbrou. train "^^^ «»•« «^%. And Ps. vIm. 

Of flocks and herds, and numerous 2. compared with Matt. xxi. l6. 

$ervUudi, And John xvi. SS. I have over- 

157. —therudmenU come the world. Dunster. 

Of his great warfare,'] WS^Thatallthean^lsandetke.. 

Wmiti.juveni.imser«,WBg«epro. **^' P^^Tvfu '^Q^''!^^^^ 

I^aqui ^^ '^^^ *^*^ of the Son *>f "God, but 

Durarudimenta. Virg. iBn. xi. 156. What a Soclnian WOnld alloW. 
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They now^ and men hereafter may difleem, 
From what consummate virtue I have chose 
This perfect man, by merit callM my Son, 
To earn sdvaticni fyt the sons of men. 



165 



Hit dhrinc nsture te artfdlly con* 
ecaled under a partial and am* . 
bigaous rcpreaentation 3 and the 
angds are first to karn tlie 
nysterj of the inearaation from 
tliat important conflict, which is 
the subject of this poem. They 
are seemingly invited to behold 
the triumphs of the man Christ 
Jeans orer the enemy of man- 
kind; and these surprise them 
with the glorious discovery of 
ike God 

— ^nshrin'd 
la t«8Uy tabentade, and hoaiaii 
§onam 

That Christ was perfect nUm is a 
partial troth, and serves to keep 
the higher perfection of his di- 
vine nature, for the present, out 
of sight, without denying or 
eoKluding k. It is likewise very 
truly said of this perfect man, 
that he is by merit called the 
j^ofi of God* Justin Martyr ob- 
scrres in his second Apology, 
[p. 67. Bd. CoL] that Christ, 
considered only as^ man, de- 
served for his superior wisdom 
to be called the Son of God. 
Ti«( 3f Bitv i I«r«n Aiy^Ptf, u 
urn «Mf#c fMMV m9$^0^df, im r^^utf 
«(m( vIh ^mv >ivir0«i. In either 
capacity of God or jSfan he had 
a claim of merit to the title. 
The Father, speaking to his 
eternal Word in Paradise Lost, 
iiL 308. on his generous under- 
takings for maiuund, saith, 
— fmd haft been found 
By merit more than birthright Son 

•rood. 



Again, the words coimmmmte 
virtue are ambiguous, and may 
be referred to the dkoine nature 
of Christ as weU as the ^^amaii. 
Their present connexion applies 
diem directly to the human na- 
ture : but they had a secret re- 
ference, 1 conceive, in the poet's 
meaning to the majesty of tkit 
heavenly part of him, which 
denominates Christ in the holy 
Scriptures the wisdom of God 
and the power (or vtrfae) of 
God, Qmv ivmfMf, Dei virtutem^ 
Lat. Vulg. 1 Cor. i. 24. Hune 
tamen solum primogenltum di- 
vini nominis appellatiooe digna- 
tus est, patria scilicet virtute, ac 
majestate pollentem. Esse au« 
tern summi Dei filium, qui sit 
potestate maxima prs^itus, non 
tantiim voces prophetarum, sed 
etiam Sibyllaram vaticinia de- 
monstrant. Lactantius, Div. Inst, 
lib. iv. 6. Cum igitur a prophetis 
idem manus Dei, et virtus, et 
sermo dicatur. ibid. 29. Paradise 
Lost, vi. 71s. 

—Into thee mich vkitie and grace 
Immense I have traasfut'd. 

Christ shewed his heavenly wis- 
dom upon every trial: but his 
divine virtue broke out, to ^e 
amazement of the Tempter, in 
the last. Note, that the prepo- 
sition/fofft. 

From what consumiqate virtue«*i. 

is used here as ^« and pras, to 
signify for or beeouse of. Cal* 
ton. 
c 3 
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So spake th^ eternal Father, and ail heaven 
Admiring stood a space, then into hymns 
Burst forth, and in celestial measures mov^d, 
Circling the throne and singing, while the hand 
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168. Sospaketh* eiemalFaiher, 
and all heaven 

Admiring stood a space,] 
We cannot but take notice of 
tbe great art of the poet in set- 
ting forth the dignity and im- 
portance of his subject He 
represents all beings as interested 
Qne way or other in the event 
A council of devils is summoned ; 
an assembly of angels is held 
upon the occasion. Satan is the 
speaker in die one, the Almigh^ 
in the other. Satan expresses 
his diffidence, but still resolves 
to make trial of this Son of God i 
the Father declares his purpose 
of proving and illustrating his 
Son. The infernal crew are dis- 
tracted and surprised with deep 
dismay; all heaven stands a 
while in admiration. The fiends 
are silent through fear and grief; 
tbe angels burst forth into sing- 
ing with joy and the assured 
hopes of success. And their at- 
tention is thus engaged, the bet- 
ter to engage the attention of 
the reader. 

169. — then into hymns 
Burst forth, and in celestial 

measures mov*d,'\ 
Milton, we may suppose, had 
here in his mind tne ancient 
chorus. In his original plan of 
the Par. Lost, under a dramatic 
form, he proposed to introduce 
a chorus of angels. The drama 
seems to have been his favourite 
species of poetry, and' that which 
particularly caught and occupied 
nis imagination : so at least we 



may judge from the numerous 
pUns of tragedies which he left 
behind him. Indeed he has fre- 
quent allusions to dramatic com- 
positions in all his works. In 
the second book of his Reason 
of Church Government against 
Prelacy he terms the Song of 
Solomon ** a divine Pastoral dca^* 
ma, consisting of two persons and 
a double chorus ;** and he speaks 
of the Apocalypse of St John, 
as " the majestic imaffe of a 
high and stately tra^edf , shut- 
ting up and intermingung her 
solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of halleluiahs' 
and harping symphonies." Dka- 
ster. 

171. —whiU the hand 

Sung wUh the voice,'] 
We have pretty near the «unA 
phrase in TibuUus, iii. iv* 41. 

Sed postqoam foenint digUi mm tfoee 
locuti, 
BdidJi hmc duld tristia v^ba modo*« 

And the word hand is used by 
Milton once again in this poem, 
and also in the Arcades, to dis- 
tinguish instrumental harmony 
from vocal, iv. 254. 

There thou bbalt hear and learn the 

secret power 
Of harmony in tones and ntimbera 

bit 
By voice or hand. 

Arcades, 77. 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds. 

Calton. 

Compare also the Utfwtn on the 
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Sung with the voice, and this the argument* 

Victory* and triumph to the Son of God 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 
But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 
The Father knows the Son ; therefore secure 



J 75 



NaiivU^, 8t IX. and Lucretius, 
iv. 588. Dunster. 

I74» Nofp enfring his great 
duel,] There is, I think, a 
meanness in the customary sense 
of this term that makes it un- 
worthy of these speakers and 
this occasion ; and yet it is ob- 
servable, that Milton in his Pa- 
radise Lost makes Michael use 
the very same word where he is 
speaking to Adam of the same 
thing, xii. 886. 

To whom Uius Micbatl. Draam ooc 
of their fight. 

The Italian dueUo, if I am not 
■Nstaken, bears a stron^r sense^ 
and this^ 1 suppose^ Milton had 
m view. Thyer. 

If it be not a contradiction, it 
b inaccurate at least in Milton, 
to make an angel say in one 
TpiUce, Dream not of their fight 
as of a duel; and afterwards to 
loiiake the angek express it by 
the meta|Aor of a duel, Now 
etU'ring hit great duel, 

174. The Paradise Regained 
however exhibits the temptation 
of oar blessed Saviour in the 
li|^ <^ a duel, or personal con- 
test between him and the arch- 
enemy of mankind; in which 
our Lord by his divine patience, 
Ibrtitode, imd resignation to the 
wfll of his heavenly Father, 
vanquishes the wiles of the 
devil. He thereby attests his 
own superiority over bis anta- 



gonist, and his ability to restore 
3ie lost happiness of mankmd, 
by regaining Paradise for them* 
and by rescuing and redeeming 
them from that power, which 
had led them captive. 

In the opNeninff of the poem 
we may notice ailusiohs to the 
duel, or trial by combat ; 

—the tempter ^fW 
In aH hit wilee drfeated and repuWd, 

And in the Invocation, 
Thou Spirit, who ledd*tt this glorious 

eremite 
Into the detert, hU victorUmsJteld, 
Against the vpiritual /or, and 

brougfat*st him thence 
By proof th* undoubted Son of God. 

And ver. 180. 

Gabriel, thia day by pro^ thou shalt 
heboid. 

Fleta defines the duel, or trial by 
combat, '* singularis pugna inter 
duos ad probandam veritatem litis, 
et qui vicit probasse intelligitun 
Dunster. 

175. But to vanquish by wis^ 
Horn] He lays the accent on 
the last syllable in vanquish, as 
elsewhere in triumph; and in 
many places, in my opinion, he 
imitates the Latin and Greek 
prosody, and makes a vowel long 
before two consonants. Jarthn. 

175. — bff wisdom"] This is 
wisdom in its frequent scriptural 
sense of true piety. Dunster. 

176. The Father knows the Son ; 
therefore secure 

Ventures his filial virtue, though 

untried,] 
c4 
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Ventures his filial virtue^ tbough untried, 

Against whatever may tempt, whatever seduce, 

Allure, or terrify, or undermine. 

Be frustrate all ye stratagems of hell. 

And devilish machinations come to nought. 

So they in heaven their odes and vigils tun^ : 
Mean while the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodg'd in Bethabara where John baptized. 
Musing and much revolving in his breast. 
How best the mighty work he mig^t begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his God-like office now mature. 
One day forth walked alone, the Spirit leading. 



180 
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Coald this have been said by 
the angels, if they also had 
known this Son to be the eternal 
Vi^ord, who created all things ; 
and who had before driven Siis 
Tempter and all his powers out 
of heaven ? The incarnation was 
generally believed by the Fathers 
to have been a secret to angels, 
till they learned it from the 
Church. See Huetii Origeniana. 
Lib. ii. cap. 2. auaest 5. 18, As 
to the time and means of their 
information, Milton seems to be 
particular. Calton. 

182. — their odes and vigils 
iun^d/] This is a very uncom- 
mon expression, and not easy to 
be understood, unless we sup- 
pose that by vigils the poet 
meant those songs which they 
sung while they kept their 
watches. Singing of hymns is 
their manner of keeping their 
wakes in heaven. And I see no 
reason why their evening service 
may not be called vigils, as the 
morning service is called niaitins. 



169. The evening service in 
the Roman Catholic churches is 
called vespers. There was for- 
merly a nocturnal service called 
vigils or nOctums, which was 
chanted and accompanied by 
music* Ducange explains v^u 
Uas " ipsum offidum noctnmura 
quod in vigiliis noctumis oUtn de- 
cantabatur." The old writers 
often speak of the vigitiarum can^ 
tica, Dunsler. 

189. — whoyei some da^s 

Lod^d in Bethabara where 
John baptiz*d,^ 
The poet, I presume, said this 
upon the authority of the first 
chapter of St John's Gospel, 
where several particulars, which 
happened several days together, 
are related concerning the Sen 
of God, and it is said ver. S8* 
These thmgs were done in Beika^ 
bara beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing. 

189. One day forth waWd 
atone, the Spirit leading. 

And his deep th(mghts,'] 
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And his deep thoughts/ the better to oaArerse 190 
With solitude, till £u* fiom track of men, 
Thought following thought, and step by step led oil, 
He enter'd now the bordering desert wiU, 



This 18 wrong pointed m all the 
editions thus. 

One daj forth walk'd alooe, tho 

Spirit leading; 
And his deep thoughts, jr. 

But at most there should be only 
a comma after leading, for the 
constraction is, hii deep thoughts 
leading as well as the Spirit. 
And as Mr. Thyer observes, 
what a fine light does Milton 
here place that text of Scripture 
in, wnere it is said, that Jesut 
was led up of the Spirit tnio the 
wilderness, and how exceUently 
adapted to embellish his poem 1 
He adheres strictly to the in- 
spired historian, and yet without 
any sort of profanation gives it 
a turn which is vasUy poetical. 

190. — the better to converse 

WUh solitude,'] 
Comus, 575. 

«--iHsd0m's self 
Oft seeks to sweet tetired solitude. 
Dtmster, 

19s. He entered now the bot" 
dering desert wild, 

And with dark shades (Hid rocks 
environed round,'] 
The wDdemess, in which John 
preached the Gospel, and where 
Jenuulem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, 
went out to him, and were baptized 
in Jordan, was according to St 
Matt iiL 1. the wUdemess of 
Judea; which extended from 
the river Jordan all along the 
western side of the Asphaltic 



Lake, or Dead Sea. The differ- 
ent parts of it had differtot 
names from the neighbouring 
cities or mountains; thus 1 Sua. 
xxiii. 14. it is called thewUdem^s 
of Ziph, and xxiv. 1. the wilder- 
ness of Engaddu Tbt word 
131D rendered in our version ef 
Scripture wOdemesi or desert 
does not mean a country abso- 
lutely barren or uninhabited, but 
only uncultivated. In Joshua 
XV. we read of six cities in the 
wUdemess. Of these Engaddi 
stood nearest to the river Jordan, 
and the northern end of the 
Dead Sea. And we may sup- 
pose the desert where MOton 
now places our Lord to be that 
part of the wilderness of JvAen 
m the neighbourhood of Enf^addL 
The wildernesses, or uncultivated 
parts of Judea, appear chiefly to 
nave been forests and woods. 
(See Reland*s Palsestina, 1. L c. 
56.) About Engaddi also there 
were many mountains and rocks. 
(See 1 Sam. xxiii. 29* xxiv. 2.) 
Milton's description accordingly 
is extreraelv accurate. It should 
be observea that Bethabara was 
not, where D'Anviile placeeit, 
on the eastern bank of Jordan 
almoM opposite Enon; but, in 
all probability, at the southern 
end of the river Jordan, on the 
western bank; and within a 
litde distance cli this '' bordering 
desert,** being only a very few 
miles from the Dead Sea. Dun- 
ster. 
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And with dark shades and rocks environed round, 
His holy meditations thus pursuM. 195 

O what a multitude of thoughts at once 
AwakenM in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel myself, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 
in sorting with my present state compared ! 200 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 



195. ^^meditations'] This is 
the readinff in Milton*s own edi- 
tion ; in all the rest that I have 
seen it is meditation. 

201. When I was yet a child, 
no childish play 

To me was pleasing ;} 
How finely and consisteSfrtly does 
Milton here imagine the youthful 
meditations of our Saviour! how 
different from and superior to 
thatsuperstitious trumpery which 
one meets with in the Evangelium 
InfantuB, and other such apocry- 

Shal trash? Vid. Fabridi Cod. 
poc. N. Test. Thifer. 
He seems to allude to Calli- 
machus^ who says elegantly of 
young Jupiter, Hymn, in Jov. 56, 

0{tf T mmCn^mi, rm^sfM h tm «iX^«f 

MVXgt. 

Swift was thy growth, and early wa* 

thy bloom. 
But earlier wisdom crown'd thy 

infant days. 

Jortin. 
Henry Stephens*8 translation of 
the latter verse is very much to 
our purpose. 



Venim setate, ptier, digna es medi- 
iHtus adulta: 

or rather his more pariCphrastical 
translation, 

Verum state puer, puerili baud more 

soiebas 
Ludere; sed jam turn libi seria 

cuncta placebant, 
Digna aetate animus jam turn volve- 

bat adulta. 

And Pindar in like manner 
praises Demophilus. Pyth. Od. 
IV. 501. »UMi yiL^ sf wmri n^t s$ 
h /UvXtut ar^frCtff. Our author 
might allude to these passages, 
but he certainly alluded to the 
words of the Apostle, 1 Cor. xiii. 
11. only inverting the thought. 
When I was a chUd, I spake as a 
child, &C. 

204. — myself I thought 
Bom to that end, born to pro^ 
mote all truth,'] 
Alluding to our Saviour*s words, 
John xviii. 37. To this end was 1 
bom, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear 
witness unfa the truth. 
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Born to that end, born to promote all truths 305 

All righteous things : therefore above my years. 

The law of God I read, and found it sweet. 

Made it my yiiole delight, and in it grew 

To such perfection, that ere yet my age 

Had measured twice six years, at our great feast mo 

I went into the temple, there to hear 

The teachers of our law, and to propose 

What might improve my knowledge or their own ; 

And was admired by all : yet this not all 



206. — therefore above myyears. 
The law of God J read] 
This resembles Virgil's 

jinie tmnoi animumque gerens cu« 
ramque virilem. ^n, ix. 311« 

And thus Spenser^ Faery Queen^ 
b. ii. c. ii. 15. 

Ahooe -the reason of her youthful yean. 
Dunster, 

1207* The law of God I read, 
and found it tweei. 

Made U my whole deHght,'] 
How Mweet are ihy words unto 
my tasle! yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth! Ps. cxix. 
108. And his delight is in the law 
of the Lord; and in bis law doth 
be meditate day and night Ps. 
L 2. Dunster. 

209' — '^o* ^« y^ ^y «fir« 

Had measurd twice six years, 
at our great feast 

1 went into the temple, &c.'\ 
The following verses of Statius 
bear some resemblance not only 
to this passaffe, but also to some 
of the preceding lines. 

— oeUmos hit jam tibi eircuU amtoi 
- Vita ; sed augutik amimut rohtutior 
amnu. 



Suocumbitque oneri, et mentem tua 
non cupit cetat. 5, Syh, IL If. 

It is seldom we can trace Milton 
to the Christiad. There is how- 
ever some resemblance here to 
Vida*s description of Jesus at 
this early age, when at Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of the Pass- 
over, going into the temple, and 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking tJiem 
questions, 

Ecce Bacerdotum in mecUo contpezi* 

mils ilium, 
(Prima rudimeota, et vlrtuiii tigiui 

fnturae,) 
Alta recenaentem ratum monumenta, 

patrumque 
Primores ultro adtantem obacora, 

docenteinque. 
Ilium omnet admirari baud vulgaU 

canentem 
Supra aciem, captumque hominis, 

mentemque vjgentem, 
HumanA non vi edoctum, non arte 

magifltr4, 
Maturumque animi nimium puerili. 

bua annit. Christiad^ iii. H7. 
Dunster. 

214. And was admir'd by aU:'] 
For all that heard him nfere astom 
nished at his understanding and 
ansmers. Luke ii. 47* 
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To which my spi^rit aspir'd ; victorious deeds sis 

FlamM in my heart, herdc acts, one while 

To rescue Israd from the Roman yoke> 

Then to subdue and quell o^er all the earth 

Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 

TiU trudi were fireed, and equity restored : . t^o 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly first . 



818. Then to iubdue and quell, 
o^er aU the earth. 

Brute violence and proud ty* 
rannic power,'] 
Milton here carries his republican 
principles to the great^it height, 
m supposing the overthrow of all 
monan^y to have been one of 
the objects of our Lord's early 
contemplations. Compare Sam^ 
eonA^istes, 1868 — 1280, where 
Mr. Warton considers him as 
Intending a panegyric to the 
memory of Cromwell and his 
deliverance. Dunster. 

Nothing perhaps in the poem 
is less consistent with Scripture 
than this supposition of our 
Lord's meditating victorious 
deeds, and doubting what work 
he cameupon the earth to per- 
form. What follows respecting 
his mother's informing him of 
the particulars of his miraculous 
birth, &c. (see v. «29, «86, %59,) 
is at variance with the letter of 
the history^ as these meditations 
are with its spirit. See Luke ii. 
49 — 52, where the words. How 
is it that ye sought me? Wist 
jfe not that I must be about 
my Father^s busuiessP and the 
remark which follows, they un^ 
derstood not the saying which 
he spake unto them, plainly 
•hew that Jetus, at the time of 
his being left in the temple, was 



fiir better acquainted than his 
mother withhis descent, and with 
the purpose of his missioD. She 
indeed kept these sayings in 
her heart, musing what so many 
marvels signified j but he never 
appears to speak without abso- 
lute and commanding know* 
le^e. Mi1ton*s excuse must be 
found in the expression, Jesus 
increased in wisdom, Luke ii. 
52, which however rdates to the 
growth of his intellectual facul^ 
ties and attainments, and does 
not imply ignorance of his oifice 
and mission, which would be con- 
traiy to v. 49. Dr. Newton's re- 
mark, therefore, upon the accu- 
racy with which Milton adheres 
to the Scripture history^ appears 
exaggerated. See the note at v« 
255. and see also the notes of 
Mr. Dunster and Mr. Calton on 
v. 299. £. 

219. Brute violence'] So again 
in the Mask, 

And noble (race that dash'd brute 
Thyer. 

221. Yet field it more humane, 
more heavnfy first &c.] Here 
breathes the true spirit of tolera- 
tion in these lines, and the aea- 
timent is very fitly put into the 
mputh of him, who came not to de» 
stray men's lives, but to save them. 
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By winning wordB to conquer wtlKng hearts. 

And make persuasion do the woit of fcar ; 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul 

Not wilfully misdoing, but unware 

Misled ; the stubborn only to subdue. 

These growing thou^its my mother soon perceiving 

By words at times cast forth mly rejoiced, 
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The allitteration of w's in this 
line, and the assonanoe of vnn- 
mng and wilUng, have « very 
beautiful effect i 

Bj winning words to conquer wilUn*g 
hearts. 

Onr author was always a dedared 
enemy to persecuticm, and a 
friend to liberty of conscience. 
He rises above himself, when- 
ever he speaks tif the snbjeot; 
and he must have felt it very 
strongly, to have expressed it so 
happily. For, as Mr, Thyer 
justly remarks upon this passage, 
there is a peculiar softness and 
harmony in these lines, exactly 
snited to that gentle spirit of 
love that breathes in them; 
and that man must have an in- 
quisitorial spirit indeed who does 
not feel the force of them. 

222. — to conquer willing 
hearts,'} Virgil, Georg. iv. 561. 

— victorqoe Tolentes 
Per populos dat jura— - 

which expression of Vhgil's, by 
ihe winr, seems to be ti^Len from 
Xetiophon, iEconoinic. xkL iS. 

^ftitr mA^wa m iimm, «A^ Am*?, 
f» «IWiMfMnr w0ffm. 1 iconld add 
T ^^^ paflfligcii of Xfloojpiion, 
which Vifgil has ttmufesdy 
copied. JoTtxn. 
226. — <^ rfii66ofH ofi/y to 



w6dtie.3 We cannot sufficiently 
condemn the n^ligence of the 
former editors aiul printers, who 
have not so much as corrected 
the erraU pdnted out to then 
by Milton himself, but have 
carefully followed all the blun- 
ders of Uw fiast editien* aad in- 
creased the number with new 
onesofdiehrown. Hiis passffle 
affiords an instance. In all tne 
editions we read, 

— 4be stubborn only to dettroyg 

and this being good sense, tfle 
mistake is not so easily detected : 
but in the first edition the reader 
is desired in the table of errata 
for destroy to read subdue; and 
if we consider it, this is the more 
proper word, more suitable to 
the humane and heavenly char 
raster of the speaker; and be- 
sides it answers to liie suitdue 
and queU in ver. 218. The Som o^ 
man came not to destroy mens 
lives, &c. Luke ix. 5(5. 

226. Compare VirgiVs 

— debellare superbos. JEtu Ti. S54. 
Dunster, 

227. -^ mother soon fw- 
ceiving 

inly rejoic'd,] 

Virgil, .fin. i. 502. 

LstonsB tadtum pertttntmt guiAi 
pectus. 

Jortin^ 
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And said fo me apart. High are thy thoughts 

O Son, but nourish them and let them soar 9S0 

To what height sacred virtue and true worth 

Can raise them, though above example high ; 

By matchless deeds express thy matchless Sire; 

For knoW) thou art no son of mortal man ; 

Though men esteem thee low of parentage, 2S6 

Thy father is th' eternal King who rules 

All heaven and earth, angels and sons of men ; 

A messenger from God foretold thy birth 

Conceived in me a virgin, he foretold 

Thou should'st be great, and sit on David's throne, 240 

And of thy kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To shepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Messiah now was born U5 

Where they might see him, and to thee they came. 

Directed to the manger where thou lay'st, 

233. By maichleM deeds express 3rc. ^. And thetf were offended in 

ihtf matchless Sire,^ Milton^ in him. Matt. xiii. 55 — 57. He 

the Par. Lost, viii. 440. uses the shall be great, and shall he caUed 

verb to express in the same sense, the Son of the Highest .- and the 

The Deity is addressing Adam, Lard God shall give unto him 

I find thee the throne of his father David : 

Bjepre»nng well the spirit within and he shall reign over the 

thee free, ^^^ of Jacob for ever; and 

• ■ S' '"^ "^ of hU kingdom there shall be 

Dunster. ^ ^^ ^"^ '• ^^> ^* ■'^"**" 

935. Though men esteem thee ^^%,u ^tkere should be no end.] 

Th. T^/'^'^T. T' 7 ir We have restored the reading of 

Thj^ father ts th eternal King j^,aton's own edition, *^W*Viot 

r */:■' ^ . „ « *fcaW, as before 

/# not this the carpenters Son ? 

Is not his mother edited Mary? Thw sfumld'H be grep^. 
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For iQ the inn was left no better room : 

A star, not seen before, in heaven appearing 

Guided the wise men thither from the east, 950 

To honour thee with incense, myrrh, and gold. 

By whose bright course led on they found the place, 

Affirming it thy star new graven in heaven, 

By which they knew the King of Israel born. 

Just Simeon and prophetic Anna, wamM 255 

By vision, found th^ in the temple% and spake 

Before the altar and the vested priest. 

Like things of thee to all that present stood. 

This having heard, straight I again pevolv'd 

The law and prophets, searching what was writ teo 

Concerning the Messiah, to our fcribes 

Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 

I am ; this chiefly, that my way must lie 

Through many a hard assay ev^n to the death, 

255. Just Simeon and prophetic and unknown even to himteif, till 

Anna,] It maj not be improper Kb'as had anointed and dedared 

to remark how strictly our au- him. X^trrn huMm ytytmrmi, ttm 

thor adheres to the Scripture %rxtwv,itYtmrrtium,9uu%f^mvTH 

history, not only in the particu- wm i«vT«y i9rirr#r«i, •vit %xm )vm^» 

lars which he relates, but also in «>», fu^t^ «y iaI^f HXoif xv^ 

the very epithets which he «»t*», nm ^mn^f wmrt wt^rh. 

affixes to the persons ; as here Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 

Just Simeon, because it is said 226. £d. Col. Calton. 

Luke ii. 25. and (he same man 264. Through many a hard 

was jusl : and prophetic Anna, assa^ ev'n to the death,] Thus, in 

because it is said Luke ii. Se. the Comus, 972. 

6nd there was one Anna a pro^ And sent them here* thromgh hari 

phetets. The like accuracy may ^wjay*. 

be observed in aU the rest. And Spenser, Faery Queen, b. 

2te. ^~and soon found of whom vi. c. vi. st. S. 

they spake And pess'd through mamy perUotu 

lami] Mays. 

The Jews thought that the Mes- Unto the death is a Scri]ptural 

siah, when he came, would be expression. See Acts xxii. 4. 

without all power and distinction. Judges v. IS. &c Dunster, 
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Ere [ the promised kingdom can attain^ s65 

Or work redemption for mankind, whose sins 

Full weight must be transferred upon my head. 

Yet neither thus di^eartenM or dismayM, 

The time prefixM I waited, wh^i behold 

The Baptist (of whose birth I oft had heard, 270 

Not knew by sight) now come, who was to come 

Before Messiah and his way prepare* 

I as all others to his baptism came^ 

Which I believed was from above ; but he 

Straight knew me, and with loudest voice proclaimed 27$ 

Me him (for it was shown him so from heaven) 

Me him whose harbinger he was ; and first 

Refus'd on me his baptism to confer, 

As mudi his greater, and was hardly won : 

2G6. —fvh9$ems 276. Me bim (for it wa$ 

FuU weight must be transferred shown him so from heaven) 

vpan my head.'] Me him.] 

Isaiah liii. 6. The Lord hath laid See other r^titions of this khid 

on him the iniquity of us all in the Par. Lost, iii. 236. x. .Q25. 

271. Not knew 6y sight] and compare Virgil, ^n. ix. 

Though Jesus and John the 247. 

Baptist were related, yet they ^, ^ . ^ . . 

wc^ brought up in different »*.. '^^'^^^ ^'. >» »• "- 

countries^ and had no manner ORutull! 

of intimacy or acauaintance with Dunster, 
each other. John the Baptist 

says expressly, John i. SI, S3. «78. RefUs'd on me his baptism 

And I knew him not; and he did ^o confer, 

not so much as know himb]^ sight, -4« f^uch lUs greater,] 

tin our Saviour came to his bap- Here Milton uses the word 

tism ; and afterwards it doth not gf eater in the same manner as 

appear that they ever conversed ae had done before, Parad. Lost^ 

together. And it was wisely or- v. 172. 

dered so by Providence, that the Thou Sun, of thi. great world bmh 

testunony of John might have eyeand«oul, 

the greater weight, and be Areer Acknowledge him thy greater, 

fh>m all suspicion of any oompact Thyer. 
or collusion between them. 
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But as I rose out of the laving stream, sso 

Heaven opened her eternal doors, from whence 

The Spi'rit descended on me like a dove, 

And last the sum of all, my Father's voice. 

Audibly heard from heaven, pronouncM me his. 

Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 985 

He was well pleased ; by which I knew the time 

Now full, that I no more should live obscure. 

But openly begin, as best becomes 

Th^ authority which I derived fix)m heaven. 

And now by some strong motion I am led sgo 

Into this wilderness, to what intent 

I learn not yet, perhaps I need not know ; 

For what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 



280. — out ofthe laving stream,] 
Alluding, I fancy, to tli^ phrase 
^^'^^^ of regeneration so frequently 
applied to baptism. It may be 
observed in general of this so- 
Hloqny of our Saviour, tliat it is 
not only excellently well adapted 
to the present condition of the 
divine speaker, but also very 
artfully introduced by the noet 
to give us a history of his hero 
from his birth to the very scene 
with which the poem is opened. 
Thper. 

i281. — eternal doors] So in 
Tulhn xxiv. 7> 9* everlasting 
doors, 

286. -^ the time 

Now full,'] 
Alluding to the Scripture phrase, 
the fulness of time. When the 
fuhiess of time was come &c. 
Gal. iv. 4. 

29^. For what concerns my 
knowledge Ood reveals.] The 
yrbo]e soliloquy is. formed upon 
VOL. III. 



an opinion, which hath autho- 
rities enough to give it credit, 
viz. that Christ was not^ by virtue 
of the personal union of the two 
natures, and from the first moment 
of that union, possessed of all the 
knowledge of the AOFOS, as far 
as the capacity of a human nund 
would admit. [See Le Blanc^s 
Elucidatio Status Controversi^ 
arum &c. cap. 3.] In his early 
years he increased in fvifdom, 
and in stature. St. Luke ii. 52. 
And Beza observes upon this 
place, thai, ipsa Bun^rtf ple- 
nitudo sese^ prout et quatenus 
ipsi libuit, humanitati assiilnlss 
insinuavit : quicquid |^rriai^ 
matseologi, et novi UlHquitarii 
£utydiiant. Gerhard^ a Luthe- 
ran professor of divinity, has the 
same meaning, or none at all^ iii 
what I am £[oing to transcribew 
Aniina Christi, jjuxU m^uralem, 
et habitualem sdentiam vevt 
profecit, A«yf omniscia f»i(yfi«y 
D 
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So spake our Morning Star then in his rise, 
And looking round On every side beheld 



£d5 



911am, quae est actu omnia scire 
et cognoscere, per assumtam 
humanitatem non aemper ex- 
erente. [Joh. Gerhardi Loci 
Theol. torn. i. loc iv. cap. 12.] 
Grrodus emplo;^s the same prin- 
ciple, to explain St. Mark xiii. 
S9. — ^Videtur mihi, ni melidra 
docear, hie locus non impie posse 
exponi hunc in modum, ut dica- 
mus dwinam SapierUiam, menti 
humanse Christi effectus suos 
hnpressisse pro temporum ratiane. 
Nam quid aliud est, si verba non 
torquemus^ tr^^UMirTf r$^m, Luc 
ii. 52? And our Tillotson ap- 
proved the opinion. ^' It is not 
" unreasonable to suppose, that 
"the Divine Wisdom, which 
^ dwelt in our Saviour, did com- 
''mnnicate itself to his hunum 
** $oul according to his pleasure^ 
** and so his human Nature might 
** at some times not know some 
«' things. And if this be notad^ 
^' mitted, how can we understand 
** that paasage concerning our 
«• Saviour, ^ke ii. 52. that 
f^ Jenu grew in toitdom and 
^'iUiiwrer' [Sermons^ vol. ix. p. 
t7d.1 Orotius could find scarce 
may tihinff in antiquity to support 
hia exjpuicatioii: but them h 
•MDetktng m Theodoret very 
much to fisparpoee^ wUch T owe 
to Whttb/i Stnctune FWtmm, p. 
iy). " 'f ii g (9mkX«v fM^fm , ut vide* 
tiiT,3 fmvtm -mm mum vtv wm^ 

m»iiMiXiP^.<«44dn est Dei Verbi 
Jgnoratttia, aed Formse aervi. 
qosB tanti per Sfaid temptts ade- 
Mt, qnanta Deitas inhabitaas 
ffwdabat R^reh. Anatb. quaHi 
GfriUii torn. IT. p. 713^ If 



things mi^t be supposed un- 
known to Christ, witnout preju- 
dice t6 the unum, being not re- 
vealed to him by the united Word, 
it will follow liiat, till some cer- 
tain time> even the union itsdf 
might be unknown to him. I'his 
time seems to have been, in 
Milton's scheme, after the solilo- 
quy, but before the forty days 
of fasting w^e ended, and the 
Demon entered upon the scene 
of action : and then was a fit oc- 
casion to give him a feeling of hia 
own strength, when he was just 
upon the point of being attacked 
by such an adversary. Calton, 
In the Paradise Lost, where 
the divine persons are speakers, 
Milton has so diastened his 
pen, that we meet with few 
poetical images, and chiefly 
scriptural sentiments, delivered, 
as nearly as may he, in scrip- 
tural, and almost always in un- 
ornamented, language. But the 
Poet seems to consider this cir- 
cumstance of the Temptatioa 
(if I may venture so to exprees 
myself) as the last, perfect, 
taompletion of the imtiation cf 
the man iesas in the fMfsierf of 
his own divine nature and office ; 
at least he fisels himself entitled 
to make our Saviour while on 
earth, and " inshrined in fleshly 
tabernade,'* speak in a certain 
degree mH^mwtvtH, or, after the 
manner ^0ien, Accordingly all 
the speeches of our blessed Lord> 
m this poem> are ikt more ele- 
vated tnan any language diat ia 
put mto the mouth of Uie divine 
speakers in aiiy part of the 
Paradise Lot*. Dimlcr. 
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A pathless desert^ dtisk with horrid ^ades ; 
The way he came not having marked, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod ; 
And he still on was led, but with such thoi^hts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodged in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society- 



ff)e 



294. So spake our Morning 
Star] So our Saviour is called in 
theRevelatioii^xxii 16. ihebright 
and morning star : and it is pro- 
nerly applied to him here at bis 
tot rising. 

294. And thus Spenser^ in his 
Hymn of heavenly love, 

O blessed weU of love ! O flower of 

grace! 
Ojgioriaui MomiHg Star ! 4c. 

l)anster<. 

f96, — on every stde beheld 
A pathless desert, dmk wiih 
horrid shades i] 
Compare Virgil's Mn. ix. S81. 

S/Wa fult, Ute dumisaigue iUce figrA 
Horrida^ quam deoei complerant un- 

dique sentes: 
tUra per occuUot Imedtdt temHa colfef. 

A]|d JSn. L 165. 

HorPemHfme Mrum mmm immlMt 
mm k rn * 

DMnster. 

298. — by hum^n steps untrod;] 
SUns Italicus, xvii. 502. 
^^.^.^negatat 
Orttsihtu h$manii AlTpcs. 

Dunster^ 

302.^ JSufh , sifiiude ^ore 
Aokesi.somty.] ThiB verse is of 
the same roeasuze as one in-the 
Paradise Lost, ix. 249. and is to 
\m aeaoned m the same maimer. 



Por toH|tude tomeltimee IM | best 

•oldety. 
$vt6tk toliitude be\ion dMilcest aal 

dety. 

Or we must allow that an Alex- 
andrine verse (as it is called) may 
be admitted into blank verse as 
well as into rhyme. 

802. Mr. Dunster cannot ac* 
cede to Bishop Newton's manner 
of scanning these lines. He 
would read f^oUM accented on 
the last syllable, (like vanqti^k 
in ▼. 176.) and says, ** the only 
fivei^kuity of the lines is theor 
having two hypercataleetic syU 
lables, which Shakespeare ind 
the Dramatic Poets frequently 
vse. Thus in MadbeA, 

Come take my milk for gall, jt 
murd'ring ministen !** 

Mc. Warbuitan remarks, (in a 
notf on.Comu^, 633.) " fiMji^r 
nuatierable ina^nces of kou^- 
ness and redundancy of verse 
occur in Milton; who, Qotwith- 
standing his Ainguligr skill in 
music, appears to have had # 
very bad ear i so that it is hard 
to say, on what principle be 
modulated his linea." But Mil- 
ton (he a(ld#) " mjb in ijie 

goodliap I bad from a careful 
education, to be inured and 
qeason^ betimes with the best 
D 9 
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Full forty days he passed, whether on hill 

Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 

Under the covert of some ancient oak, 8M 

Or cedar, to defend him from the dew, 

Or harboured in one cave, is not revealM ; 

Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt 

Till those days ended, hungered then at last 

Among wild beasts : they at his sight grew mild, 510 



and elegatitest authors of the 
learned tongues, and thereto 
brought an ear that could mea- 
sure a just cadence, and scan 
without articulating ; rather nice 
and humorous in what was to- 
lerable, than patient to read 
every drawling versifier.' Pro$e 
Work8,yo\A. 120, This is spK>ken 
against hobbling distichs in Bishop 
Hall's satires." 

But surely we may in general 
suppose that Milton purposely 
introduced lines of wis kind 
with a view to variety in his 
numbers. And thev often have 
a good effect : whicn indeed we 
should mar if we could really 
alter the measure by alteration 
of Uie accent But no one will 
in fiict read vanmiiih or choicest 
with ihe last syllable accented; 
the attempt at improvement is 
more aukward than the supposed 
&ult ; which we should correct, 
if it be a fault> by pronouncing 
the words in question without 
any strong accent on either 
syllable. E. 

306. — to drfend him from the 
dew,2 The dews of that country 
were very considerable. Maun- 
drell, in his Travels, when within 
little more than half a day's 
journey of Mount Hermon, says. 



*^ we were sufficiently instructed 
by experience what the holy 
Psalmist means bjr ihe dew of 
Hermon, (Ps. cxxxiiL 3.) our tents 
being as wet with it, as if it had 
rained all night." Dunster. 

S07. — one cave] Read, iome 
cave. Jortm, 

810. — they at his sight grem 
mUd,] All this is very common 
in description, but here very 
judiciously employed as a mark 
of the returning Paradisiacal 
state. WarburioH 

G. Fletcher, in his Chrisfs Tri^ 
urnph on Earth, has given a simi- 
lar but more diffuse descl^ption 
of the effects of our Lord*s pre- 
sence on the wild beasts in the 
wilderness. Giles Fletcher (the 
younger brother of Phineas 
Fletcher, author of the Puroie 
Island, and cousin of John 
Fletcher the dramatic poet) pub- 
lished his Christ* s Victory and 
Triumph in I6IO. It is in four 
parts, and the subject of the 
second part (above referred to) 
is our Lords Temptation; but it 
is not often that we can trace 
our Author to any part of it. 
The whole poem has great merit, 
considering the age in which it 
was written. 

The change which Milton 
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Nor sleeping him nor waking harm'd^ his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worno, 
The lion and fierce tiger glarM aloof. 
But now an aged man in rural weeds, 



bere supposes in the disposition 
of the 'wild beasts, upon the ap- 
pearance of perfect innocence m 
a homan form amongst them^ 
corresponds with his descriptions 
of them in the Par. Lost. Be- 
fore the fall they are harmless^ 
void of ferocity to each other, 
and even affectionate towards 
man. Immediately after the 
£dl they begin to grow savage. 
See P. L. iv. 840. and x. 707. 

It is remarkable that Abp. 
Seeker^ in his Sermon on the 
Temptation, from the words of 
St. Mark, i. 13. who says that 
ear blessed Lord was nith the 
mid beasts, infers that the fiercest 
aniiDala were in reality " awed 
1^ his presence^ and so far laid 
aMte their savage nature for a 
time." DuHster. 

312 — and noaious fOorm\ 
Tins beautiful description is 
formed upon that short hint in 
St Mark's Gospel, i. 13. and was 
wUk the wild beasts. A circum- 
stance not mentioned by the 
ether Evangelists, but excellently 
improved by Milton to show 
how the ancient prophecies be- 
tan to be fiilfiUed, Isa. xi. 6^9- 
bcv. S5. Ezek. xxxiv. 25; and 
how Edm was raued in the waste 
mUdemess. But the word toorm, 
iiMagh joined with the epithet 
mxiouSj may give too low an 
idea to some readers : but as we 
observed upon the Paradise Lost, 
hi. 1068, where Satan is called 
faUe f^orm, it is a genera) name 



for the reptile kind, and a ser- 
pent is called iht mortal warm by 
Shakespeare. 2 Henry Vl. act 
iii. and so likewise by Cowley In 
his Davideis, book L 

312. Worm is also used for a 
serpent, ,by €rashaw, in. his 
Sospetto d*Herode, stanz. lix. 
and in the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, act iii. 

Could not a worin, an eddtr do af 
much? 

And i^n in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, the aspic is called " the 
pretty worm of Nilus;** on which 
Johnson observes, that '* worm is 
the Teutonic word for serpent 
We have the bUnd-worm and slow- 
worm still in our language, and 
the Norwegians call an enonnoui 
monster, seen sometimes in the 
northern ocean, the sea-worm.** 
Dunster. 

SI 4. But now an aged man &c.] 
As the Scripture is entirely si- 
lent about what personage the 
Tempter assumed, the poet was 
at liberty to indulge his own 
fancy; and nothing, I think, 
could be better conceived for his 
present purpose, or more likelv 
to pi-event suspicion of fraud. 
The poet might perhaps take 
the hint from a design of David 
Vinkboon*s, where the Devil is 
represented addressmff himself 
to our Saviour under the appear- 
ance of an old man. It is to be 
met with among Vischer's cuts 
to the fiible, and is engraved by 
Landerselt. Thyer: 
D 3 
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FoUowing, as seemed, the quest of some stray ewe, 315 
Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day when winds blow keen. 
To warm him wet leturnM from field at eve. 
He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
PerusM him, then with words thus utter'd spake, sw 

Sir, what ill ehance hath brought thee to this place 
So fiur fi*om path or road of men, who pass 
In troop or caravan ? for single none 
Durst ever, who retum'd, and dropt not here 



Thus in the Faery Queen^ b. i* 
c I. 29. Una and the Red-cross 
Kniffht are met by the enchanter 
Arc&magOy disguised under the 
Kppeannce of an old hermit, 

At length they chancM to meet upon 

their way 
An aged man in hmg Uack weeds 

y'Clad, 

So the SpirU in Comus, 84, says 
he must 

—take the vteedt and likeoets of a 
iwAn* 

Compare below, v. 337. Dwwier, 
319. — with curious eye 
Perus'd him,'] 
See Mr. Punster's note on. Par. 
Lost, iriii. 967> for examples of 
jitruse used in this sense. E, 

S^S, In troop or caravan ?] A 
caravan, as Tavemier says, is a 
great convoy of merchants, which 
meet at certain times and places, 
to put themselves into a condition 
of defence from thieves, who ride 
in troops in several desert places 
upon the road. A caravan is Iflce 
an army^ consisting ordinarily of 
five or six hundr^ camcJs, and 
near as many horses, and some* 
times more. This makes it the 



safest way of travelling in Turkey 
and Persia with the caravan, 
thoujph it goes indeed slower 
than in less company, or with a 
guide alone, as some will do. 
See Travels into Persia in Hacriii 
vol. ii. b. ii. ch. 2. 

3^3. Milton seems here ta 
have had in his mind the salidy 
deseru of Africa, as. they are 
described by Diodorus Siculus^ 
full of wild beasts, of a vast ex* 
tent, and, from the want of wa^ 
ter and of all kind of food, not 
only difficulty but absolutdy dant 
gerous to pass over. • 

Indeed the wilderness of Judet 
itself (and it was not necessary 
to confine these descriptioiia 
meiely to that part of it, into 
which our Lord was lust entev^ 
ing) was of a gneat l^gth, the 
most habitable part beii^ norths 
ward towards tne river Jordm; 
southward it extended into vast 
and uninhabited deserts, termed 
in Reland*s Palastina, vastiuinut 
soUtudines, And to describe these 
in such a manner as might ex- 
cito a livdy idea of dan^, was 
perfectly consistent with the 
Tempter's purpose, Dtm^er. 
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His carcase, pin^d with hunger and with drought, su 

1 ask the rather, and the more admire. 

For that to me thou seem^st the man, whom late 

Our new baptizing Prophet at the ford 

Of Jordan honoured so, and callM thee Son 

Of God ; I saw and heard, for we sometimes sso 

Who dwell this wild, constraint by want, come forth 

To town or village nigh (nighest is far) 

Where ought we hear, and curious are to hear, 

What happens new ; fame also finds us out. * 

To whom the Son of God. Who brou^t me hither, 
Will bring me hence ; no other guide I seek, 3S« 

By miracle he may, replied the swain. 
What other way I see not, for we here 
Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inured 
More than the camel, and to drink go far, ^40 

ssg. —tough roots tmd 8tub$,2 " ^^^> ^^<* *®«»« impoesibfe, 

Thk must certainly be a mistake and therefore I embrace the foiu 

of the printer, and instead of mer ingenious conjecture. . 

Hubs it ought to be read shrubs. SSQ- Yet, in the Tempes^, 

It is no uncommon thing to read Prospero threatens Ferdinand 

of hermits and ascetics living m with nearly as hard fare, Actl. 

deserts upon roots and shrubs, sc. S. 

but I never heard of »<ii&» being ^ s^lJ^^^j! ^..^ 

used for food, nor indeed is S ^•^,1'JiS^"^ ^"^ 

reconcileable to common sense. nrherein \h€ acom cradktU 

Some have thought that the «»^ . ^ . % .. , 

in, which the Scripture says Stubs are m fact only broken 

were the meat of the Baptist, ends of the larger withered roots. 

were the tops oi pknta or Vunster. 

shrubs. Thyer. ^^- ^^^ '*^ '^ camei,^ It is 

I find the word Hubs used in commonly said, that camels will 

Spenser. Faery Queen, b. i. «o without water three or ftmr 

ttBLii. St S4. **y^™?^ •i;?"^^, *^^*- 

rant Plin. Nat Hist hb. viii. sect 

And aU about old stocki and «<i*J# of «6. But Ta vernier says, that they 

^"^^ wfllordlnarilyUvewithoutdrink 

but tins only proves the use of ei^ht or nine davs. See Harris, 

the word, and not of the thing ibid. And thoefiire^asDr. Shaw 

D 4 
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Men to much misery and hardship born; 

But if thou be the Son of God, command 

That out of these hard stcmes be made thee bread, 

So shalt thou save thyself and us relieve 

With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste. S46 

He ended, and the Son of God replied. 
Think^st thou such force in bread ? is it not written 
(For I discern thee other than thou seem'st) 
Man lives not by bread only, but each word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God, who fed 350 

Our fathers here with manna ? in the mount 
Moses was forty days, nor eat nor drank ; 
And forty days Elijah without food 
Wandered this barren waste ; the same I now : 
Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust, S5b 

justly observes in his physical original passage in the Old Tes- 

obeervations on Arabia Petrsea, tament^ as it fiords him such an 

p. 389, ^^ cannot sufficiently ad- apposite transition to the mirm- 

mire the great care and wisdom culous feeding the children of 

of God in providing the camel Israel, their great lawgiver, and 

for the traffic and commerce of afterwards Elijah, in the wilder- 

these and such like desolate ness. Exod. xxxiv. S8. Deut. ix. 

countries. 9. and 1 Kings xix. 8. Dunster. 

340. An Arabian author, cited 350. Proceedwgfrom the mouik 

by Bochart, {Hierozoicon, part 1. of God, who fed 

b. ii. c. 2.) says, '< the camel can Our fathers here with manma?] 

not only go without water for The seventh and perhaps some 

ten days, but will eat such things other editions have pointed it 

as grow in the deserts, which no thus, 

other beasts of burthen will eat." Proceeding ftwn the moath of God ? 

Dumier, who fed 

349. Man lives not by bread Our fiithen here with nuwoa; 

oii^> &c] St Matt. iy. 44. He In the first and aeoond editions 

anmered and said. It is wrHien, there is a semia^im in both 

Man shall not live by bread alone, places, which is still worse. A 

but by every word thatproceedeth comma would be sufficient after 

out of the mouth of God. This God, and the mark of interrcwa- 

refers to Deut. viii. 3, and the tion should dose the period after 

Poet has availed himself of the manna, Calton. 
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Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art? 

Whom thus answered th' arch-fi^d now undisgtiisM. 
^Tis true, I am that spirit unfortunate, 



356. Knowing who I am,] This 
18 not to be understood of Christ's 
divifie nature. The Tempter knew 
him to be the person declared the 
Son of God by a voice from hea- 
ven, ver. 385. and that was all 
that he knew of him. Calton. 

S5S. 'Tis true, I am that Spirit 
unfortunate, &c.] Satan's frank- 
ness in confessing who he was, 
when he found himself disco- 
vered, is remarkable. Hitherto 
he has been called an aged man, 
and the swain ; and we have no 
intimation from the poet, that 
Satan was concealed under this 
appearance, which adds to our 
pleasure by an agreeable surprise 
upon the discovery. In the first 
book of the ^neid, ^Eneas being 
driven by a storm upon an un- 
known coast, and gomg in com- 
pany with Achates to take a sur- 
vey oi the country, is met in a 
thick wood by a lady, in the ha- 
bit of a huntress. She enquires of 
them if they had seen two sisters 
of hers in a like dress, employed 
in the chace. iBneas addresses 
her as Diana, or one of her 
nymphs, and b^^ she would 
Idl him the name and state of 
the country the tempest had 
thrown him upon. Sbe declines 
his compliment, informs him she 
was no goddess, bat only a Ty- 
rian maid, gives an ac^xNint of 
^ place, and a full rebtion of 
Dido's history and settlement 
there. In return, jfineas ac- 
qnainta her with his story, and 
particularly the loas of great part 
^ hta fleet in the late sUnrm. 



Upon which she assures him, 
from an omen which appeared 
to them, that his ships were safe, 
bids him expect a kind reception 
from the queen; and then turn- 
ing to go away, iEneas discovers 
her to be his mother, the Goddess 
of Love. If Virgil had not in- 
formed us of her being Venus, 
till this time, and In this manner, 
it would have had an agreeable 
effect in surprising the reader, as 
much as she did ^neas: but his 
conduct has been <}uite the re- 
verse, for in the begmninff of the 
story, he lets the reader mto the 
secret, and takes care every now 
and then to remind him. 

Gui mater media sese tulit obvia 
sylva, &c 

See An Essay upon Mikon's imi- 
tations of the Ancients, p. 60. 

S5S, Satan's instantaneous a- 
vowal of himself here has a 
great and fine effect. It is om- 
sistent with a certain dignity of 
character which is givei^. him in 
general, through the whole of 
3ie Paradise Lost The rest 
of his speech is artfully sub- 
missive. He returns only apo- 
logies and flattery to the stem 
rebukes of our Saviour, notwith- 
standing that he was 

— joly stung with anger and disdain. 

The arch-fiend's demeanour here 
should be compared with his 
scornful and indignant answers 
to Ithuriel and ^phon, and to 
Gabriel, after die som^whait si- 
milar discoveiy of himself on 
the touch of IUiurid*s' ^jpear, in 
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Who leaguM with millioDs more in rash revolt 

Kept not my happy station, but was driven 560 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep, 

Yet to that hideous place not so confined 

By rigour unconniving, but that oft 

Leaving my dolorous prison I enjoy 

Large liberty to round this globe of earth, s65 



the Paradise Lost, b. It. 827» et 
seq. The conduct of our author 
on both these occasions is highly 
proper. Satan in the one case 
finds himself in the presence of 
diose, who had formerly been 
his compeers or inferiors; and^ 
on their attempting to restrain 
him, breaks forth, as might be 
expected from his haughty and 
violent character, into sentiments 
of rage and indignation, and 
prepares for the most determined 
resistance. On the present occa* 
aion, ''awe from above had 

aueUed his heart.** He knew 
)e superiority of the Son of 
God} 

Bat thou art placed abof e ine, thou 
art Lord, &c. 475. 

And Milton might intend to elu- 
cidate this superiority in the 
character of our Loid^ whom 
the Almightv had before directed 
all the angels of heaven to adore 
and honour as himself, 

—all ye gods 
Adora the Soo« and honour him as 
me. P. L, m. 343. 

And even the infernal spirits are 
involuntarily led to pay him the 
same homage. And the marked 
superiority of our Lord's chamc- 
tei^ is pointed out by a ftirther 
rircwmstancie. Ithunel and Ze- 



phon, on Satan*s resuming his 
proper form, knew him not; and 
even Gabrid only says, that he 

—by his gait. 
And fierce demeanour, aenu the 
Prince of hell. 

Satan also, under disguise, had 
deceived Uriel, who was held to 
be 

The sharpest sighted spirit of all In 
heaven. 

The poet says indeed, P. L. iiL 
68^. 

'f— neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except only to God alone. 

But our Lord is here acquainted 
with all the wiles and intentions 
of his adversary, and knows him 
under all his disguise, and at 
his first approadi. Dunsier. 

360. Kept not my happy statwH,] 
A manner of speaking borrowed 
from the Scripture, Jude 6. And 
the angeli toJuch kept not their fir$t 
eitate. 

363. — tiRconnit;iiig] Thus ia 
the speech of the Deitr in the 
Par. Lost, x. 620, wh^re he 
notices the entrance of Sin and 
Death into the world, they, as 
well as " the Prince of hell," 
are considered as supposing the 
Almighty to cotmite at dieir pco* 
ceedings. DuMler. 

365. — to round tkii globe qf 
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Or range in th* air, nor for from the heaven of heavens 

Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 

I came among the sons of God, when he 

Gave up mto my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him, and illustrate his high worth ; s7o 

And when to all his angels he proposM 

To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud 

That he might fall in Ramodi, they demurring, 

I undertook that office, and the tongues 

Of all his flattering prophets ^ibbM with lies S75 

To his destruction, as I had in charge. 

For what he bids I do : though I have lost 



earth,'] Milton uses the same 
pluase in his Paradise Lost;, x. 
684. speaking of the san: 
Had roimded fltill th' boruEon— 
Thyer. 

S68. / cofne among the tons of 
God, &c.]] Job L 6. Now there 
was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them» See too ii. U 

S7S» To dram the proud king 
Ahab tttto fraud] That is» into 
mischief^ as fraus sometimes 
means in Latin. Jortin. 

The reader may see an instance 
d fraud and fraus used in this 
sense in the Paradise Lost^ ix. 
648, imd the note there. And 
this story of Ahab is related 
1 Kings xxii. 19^ &c. / saw the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all 
the host ^ heaven standU^ by 
him, on his right hand and on his 
Ufi. And the Lord said. Who 
shall persuade Ahab, that he may 
go up and fall ai Ramoth-gHead f 
And one laitfl on tkis mam/tr, and 



another on that manner. And 
there came forth a spirit, and 
stood before the Lord, and saidt 
I wiU persuade him. And 4h4 
Lord said unto him. Wherewith f 
And he said, 1 will go forth, and 
I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And 
he said^ Thou shall persuade him^ 
and prevail also : go forth, and 
do so. And this sjrmbolioil vi- 
sion of Micaiah, in which hea- 
venly things are spoken of after 
the manner of men in condescen- 
sion to die weakness of their 
capacities, our author was too 
good a critic to understand lite- 
rally^ though as a poet he repre- 
sents it sa 
377« —though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native bright^ 
ness,] 
Satan describes himself, dianged 
in outward lustre, P. L. i. 97* 
and again it is said of him, 
P. L. i. 591. 

*-hit form had yet not loH 
AU her original brightnea. 
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Much lustre of my nati^ brightness, lost 

To be beloved of God, I have not lost 

To love, at least contemplate and admire sso 

What I see excellent in good, or feir, 

Or virtuous, I should so have lost all sense. 

What can be then less in me than desire 

To see thee and approach thee, whom I know 

DeclarM the Son of Grod, to hear attent sss 

Thy wisdom, and behold thy Godlike deeds ? 

Men generally think me much a foe ; 

To all mankind : why should I ? they to me 

Never did wrong or violence ^ by them 

I lost not what I lost, rather by them 390 

I gained what I have gained, and with them dwell 



Compare also Zephon*s reply to 
Satan, P. L. iv. 835. 

' Think not, reTolted Spirit, thy shape 

< the «ame, 
' Or andiminish'd brighinets, to be 
known, Ac 

Dututer. 

379- — J have not lost 
' To love, at least contemplate 
and admire. 
What I see excellent in good, 

or fair. 
Or viftuouSyJi 
So in Par. Lost, iv. 844. 

— abash'd the devil stood, 
' And felt how awful goodness is, and 
saw 
yhrtiit in her shape haw lovely; saw, 

and pinM 
His loss. 

Again it is said, P. L. ii. 48^. 

-^or neither do the spirits damn*d 
Lose all their virhte. 

And when Satan first sees Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, he •* con- 



templates them with admirati<Hi." 
Sp^iking of them he says, 

—whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and couid love,*oliveip 

shines 
In them divine resemblanee, &c 

P. L. iv. 36«. 
Dunster. 
385. —To hear attent 
Thy wiidom,'] 
Milton seems to have borrowed 
this word, and this emphatical 
manner of applying it, from 
Spenser, Faeiy Queen, b. vi. 
cant. ix. st 26. 

Whilst thus he talk*d, the knight 

with greedy ear 
Hung still upon his melting mouth 
attent. 

Thyer. 
385. Mr. Dunster adds from 
Hamlet, act i. sc. 2. 

Season your admiration for a while 
With an aiient ear. 

And so we fitid in S Ghron. vi. 
40. and vii. 15. Let iliine ears he 
atlent unto the prayir, &c. E, . 
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Copartner in these cegaons of the world. 

If not disposer ; lend (hem oft my aid. 

Oft my advice by presi^fes and signs. 

And answers, oracles, portents, and dreams, $95 

Whereby they may direct their fiitiire life. 

Envy they say excites me thus to gain 

Companions of my misery and woe. 

At first it may be ; but long since with woe 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 400 



394. Oft my advice by presages 
arid signs, 

And answers, oracles, portents, 
and dreams,'] 
Mr. Calton» in a learned note, 
objects to the word portents; but 
by portents Milton plainly un- 
derstands something more than 
presages and signs, as por tenia are 
ranked with monstra sxidprodAgia 
in the best Latin authors. A pas- 
sage in Cicero de Nat Deor. ii. 
65. cited by Mr. Calton, reflects 
so much light on these lines, as 
Fould incline one to believe that 
Milton had it in mind as he was 
composing. Multa cemunt ha- 
mspices: multa augures provi- 
dent: these are the presages and 
signs and answers : multa oracu- 
lis declarantur, multa vaticina- 
tionibus, multa somniis, multa 
portends : here portents are an- 
numerated with oracles and 
dreams: quibus cognitis^ multae 
saepe res kmninum sententia atque 
vtUitate partes (or as Lambin 
reads, ex animi sententia atque 
tttilitate partes) multa etiam pe- 
ricula.depulsa sunt : the sense of 
which is very well expressed by 
the following line in Milton, 

Wherebj they roaj direct their ftiture 

life. 



397* J^try they say excites me, 

thus fo gain 
Companions of my misery and 
woeJ] 
They say is not here merely of 
general reference; it relates to 
what Raphael had said to Adam, 
concerning Satan, Par. Lost, vi. 
900. 
— he who envies now thy tUie, 
Who now ii plotting how he may 

•educe 
Thee also from obedience, that vi^ 

him 
Bereav'd of happineaa thorn mmy*si 

fmrtake 
Hi* punishment p eternal misery ; 
Which would be all his solace and 

rerenge. 
Thee once to gain connfankm cf hie 
woe, 

Dunster. 
400. —note I feel by proof. 
That fellowship w pam divides 
not smart,'] 
Our author here had in his eye 
this line of the poet, 

Solamen miaeris sodoa habultse do.> 
lorift. 

Thyer^ 
We may compare the follow* 
ing passage of Cicero ii. in 
Catilin. 10. — illud non.intelh'go 
— cur minore dolore perituros se 
cum multis, quam si soli pereant, 
arbitrentur. DunMer. 
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That fellowBhip in pain divides not smart, 

Nor lightens ought each man^s peculiar load. 

Small consolation then, were man adjoinM : 

This wounds me most (what can it leas ?) that man, 

Man falPn shaU be restored, I never more. 405 

To whom our Saviour sternly thus replied. 
Deservedly thou griev^st, composed of lies 
From the beginning, and in lies wilt end ; 
Who boast'st release from hell, and leave to come 
Into the heaven of heavens : thou com^st indeed, 410 
As a poor miserable captive thrall 
Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now deposM, 



¥>t. Nor Ughiens ought each 
man's peculiar load,'\ I think it 
wiU not be cavilling to say, -Aat 
each man's peculiar load should 
not be put in die mouth of Sa- 
tan> who was no man, who had 
oonfesQed to Christ that he was 
the unibrtunate arch-fiend, and 
who speaks of himself. If Mil- 
ton had been aware of it^ he 
would have corrected it thus. 

Nor listens ought each Ofrc*« pecu* 
liar load, 

or in some ether manner. Be- 
eides the word man is repeated 
here too often. Jortin, 

404. Thi» wounds me moit &cl 
Very artful. As he could not 
acquit himself of envy and mis« 
chief, he endeavours to soften 
his crimes by assig^ning this 
cause of them. Warburton. 

This woundf me most (what can it 

letsP) Uiatman, 
Mas sura ahaM be rertor*d» I never 

. ..more. , ■ 

The poet very jodldoanly makes 



the Tempter conclude with these 
lines conceminff the restoration 
of fallen man, m order to lead 
our Saviour to say something 
about the manner of H, to know 
which was one great part of his 
design, that he might he able, if 
possible, to counterplot and pre- 
vent it. With no less judgment 
is our Saviour represent in 
the following answer, taking no 
other notice of it than by re- 
pl3ring, Deiervedly thou grievest 
&c. Thver. 

' See the difference between 
the fall of the angels and the 
fall of man, with their respec- 
tive consequences, [accordii4^ to 
MQton's ideas, £.] pobted out, 
P. L. iii. m. 

The first sort by their own su^ffestioii 

feU, 
Sdf-lempted« self-depiavM; man 

fkUsdecelT'd 
By the other first; maa therefore 

shall find grace. 
The other Done. 

Dunster, 
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Ejected, emptied, gwM, uapiti^, ahuon^d, 

A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 4i5 

To all the host of heav'n : the happy place 

Imparts to thee no happmess, do joy, 

Rather inflames thy Umnent, representing 

Lost Uiss to thee no more commimicable. 

So never more in hdl than when in heaven* ito 

But thou art serviceable to beav'n's Kong. 

Wilt thou impute t^ obedience what thy fear 

Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites ? 

What but thy malice mov^d thee to misdeem 

Of righteous Job, then cruelly to' afflict hiin 425 

With all inflictions ? but his patience won. 

The other service was thy chosen task. 

To be a liar in four hundred mouths ; 



414. Ejected, emptied, gaz'd^ 
unpUied^ shunn'd,,] MUtoa is 
fond of accamuUting a duster 
of participles. So in P. L. vL 
852. 

BilBUistcd, fplTitlen, afflicted, fiOlen* 
Duniter. 

416. — the happy place &c.] 
Hie same noble sentiment we 
fiod also in Paradise Lost^ ix. 467- 

But the hot hell that always io him 

humtt 
Thoui^ hi mid heav'iiy ifc 

Thyer. 

417. Imparti to thee] In all 
the editions it is printed ImwrU 
to that, but in tbe Errate of the 
first edition we are desired to 
read Imports to thee. The errors 
#fthe first edidoR are <;ontintied 
hk the subsequent ones^ even 
where they make downrigbt 
asiisense of the passage I wefiad 
a most remaricable instance a 



little before in ver. 400. Never 
acquainted for Nearer acquainted. 
423 -^pleasure io do ill ex- 
cites.] So in P. L. i. 159- Satan 
says to his infernal compeer, 

-of thU be sure 
To do aught geod never will be 9mc 

tasks 
But nter loioiUour soU delight 

Dufuter. 

426. With all injlictions f bul 
his patience won,] So Mr. Fentcm 
points diis passage in his edition, 
and so it should be pointed. 
And the verb ikhi I think is not 
•Aen «sed as a Terb neuter, bat 
I find it 80 in Spacer's Faery 
Qnetn^ b. i. cant vi. st. 99* 

And he the stoutest knight that enr 



498 . — tfi/oKf hundred mouths;] 
Then the king of Israel gathered 
the prophets together, about 
four nundred men. 1 Kings 
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For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 
Yet thou pretend'st to truth ; all oracles 4S0 

By thee are giv'n, and what confess'd more true 
Among the nations ? that hath been thy craft, 
By mixing somewhat true to vent more lies» 
But what have been thy answers, what but dark. 
Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 4S5 

Which they who ask'd have seldom understood, 
And not well understood as good not known ? 
Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 



xxii. 6. See the note, 1. 3?^. 
Dunsier. 
43^. — thai hath been thy crqft 
By mixing tomewhal true to 
vent more lies,] 
Compare St Austin. De Div. 
Daemon. Sect. 12. Miscenttamen 
isti (Daemones) fallacias^ et 
venim quod nbsoe potuerint, non 
docendi magis quam decipiendi 
fine, pnenuntiant Thyer. 

434. But what have been thy 
answerM, what but dark,'] The 
oracles were often so obscure 
and dubious, that there was need 
of other oracles to explain them. 
Sed jam ad te venio, 

Sancte Apollo qui umbilicum certum 

ternurum obsides, 
Unde superstitiosa primum s«va 

evasit vox fera, 

tuis enim oraculis Chryaipput 
totum volumen implevit, partim 
fidsjs, ut ego opinor, partim casu 
vens, ut fit in omni joratione 
acepissime; paitim Jlexiloquis, et 
obscuris, ut interpres egeat inter* 
prete, et sors ^}sa ad sortes refe- 
renda sit ; partim ambiguis, et qua 
ad dialeclicum deferenda sini. 
Cicero De Div. ii. b^. Calton, 



Milton in these lines about the 
heathen oracles seems to hare 
had in view what Eusebins sajs 
more copiously upon this subject 
in the fifth book of his Prsepara- 
tio Evangelica. That learned 
father reasons in the very same 
way about them, and gives many 
instances from history of their 
delusive and double meanings. 
It may not perhaps be imperti- 
nent to mention one by way of 
illustration. Croesus sending 
to consult the Delphic oracle 
about the success of bis intended 
expedition against the Persian 
received this answer, 

K^uws AXin hmCttf fttytcXnf m^x^ 

Crsesus Halym penetrans magnam 
pervertet opum vim, 

which by the ambiguity of one 
word might either signify the 
conquest o£ the Persian empire, 
or the ruin of his own : but he, 
as it was natural enough for an 
ambitious prince to do, conatru* 
ing it according to his owo 
flfi^ttering hopes» was overcome 
and lost his kingdom. Thyer, 
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Returned the wiser, or the more instroct 

To fly or follow vfkst concerned him tnost, 440 

And run not sooner to his fetal share ? 

For God hath justly giv'n the nations up 

To thy delusions ; justly, since they fell 

Idolatrous : but when his purpose is 

Among them to declare his providence 445 

To thee not known, whence hast thou !thea thy truth. 

But from him or his angels president 



439. — insiruct,'] Thus b. ii. 
S99. suspect, for suspected. Dtm- 

SkT. 

447* But from Iwn or his as* 
gds president^ Utitur etiam eif 
XkuB (Dsmonibus) ad veritatia 
manifeatationem per ipsot fien- 
dam^ dum divina mysteria eis 
per Angeloa revelantnr. The 
ivorda are quoted from Aquinas, 
(2da Sdse Quest. 172. Art 6) 
but the opinion is as old at least 
as St Austin, whose authority 
he and Peter Lombard allege 
fcr it Calton. 

This notion Milton very pro- 
btbly had from Tertullian and 
St Austin. Tertullian speaking 
of the gods of the Heathens 
and their orades says, Disposi- 
tiones etiam bei et tunc pro- 
phetis condonantibus excepe- 
runt, et nunc lecticmibus reso- 
nantibus carpunt, ita et hinc 
lamentes quasdam temporum 
sortes semulantur divimtatenl* 
dam fiuraatur divinationem. In 
onculis autem, quo ingisnio am- 
bi^tatea temperent in eyentus» 
aaont CrcBd^sciunt PyrrhL ApoL 
C. 22. St. Austin more appo- 
latAy to our present purpose, an- 
swering the Heathen boasts of 

VOL. III. 



their oradf s, says, tamen nee ista 
ipsa, quae ab eis vix raro et dan- 
culo [uroferuntur, movere nos de- 
bent, si cuiquam Daemonum ex- 
tortum est id prodere caltoribus 
suis, quod diaicerat ex eloquiis 
proj^etarun^, vel oraculis Ange- 
lorum. Aug. D^Div. Demonum. 
Sect. 12. torn. 6. £d. Bene^. 
And again« Cum enim vult Deus 
etiam per infimos infemoaque 
spiritus aUquem veracognoicere, 
t^nporalia dumtaxat at^ue ad 
islam mortalitatem pertinentia, 
ftcile est, et non incoiigruum> ut 
opinipotens et Justus ad eorum 
poenam, qulbus istaprsdicuntur, 
ut malum quod eis iropendet 
ante quam veniat prsenosoendo 
patiantur, occulto apparatu mir 
nisteriorum suorum etiam spi- 
ritibus talibus aliquid divioatior 
nis impertiat, ut quod audiunt 
ab Angelis, pr^untient homir 
nibiis. De Div. Quest ad 
Simpl. 1. ii. 8. iii. torn. 6. Thyer. 

447* — or his angels prendirU^ 

Jn every, province ?]. 
Milton has here.fdlowed thfl 
Septuagint reading in Deute- 
ronomy. 'On }iVM(i{f» • inlftfH 
•lf«— ffUnf i^m ilp«»F »#ra m^tifut 
«yyiA4Vf<Mv. Warbur^n. 
E 



so 
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In every province? whotbemselres disdaraipg 

T^ approach .thy temples, give thee ii^ commiand 

What to the smallest tittle thoii shalt say 450 

To thy adorers ; thou with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parasite obey'st; 

Then to thyself ascrib^st the truth foretold. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrenched ; 

No more dialt (iiou by oracUng abuse 455 

The Gentiles ; henceforth oracles are ceased, 

And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 

Shalt be inquirM at Delphos or elsewhere, 



453. Then to thyself ascrib" si 
the truth foretold,] The Demcms 
(Lactantius says) could certaiiily 
foresee and truly foretel many 
ilitiire events^ fh>m the know- 
ledge they had oi^the diapositioiis 
of Providence before tfteir fell. 
And dien they assumed all die 
hdnour to themselves^ ilretend- 
ing to be the authors and^doers oi 
whatthey predicted. Nam cum 
dispositiones Dei pnesentiant, 
<]uippe qui ministd ejus f\ienint, 
interponunt seinhis rebus; ut 
quflscunque a Deovel fiicta sunt, 
vel fiunt, ipm potisslmum fecere* 
aut fecisse vlaeantur. Div. Inst^ 
ii. 10. Calt&n. 

456. — henceforth oracles are 
Cea$%] I would not censure 
Milton for mendoning the silence 
of orades^ at our Saviour's ap* 
pearing in the world, both here 
and m his elegant hymn on 
Christ's nativity^ because it 
Mioms the poems, though it be 
a vulg^ error. Jortin. 

As Mihcm had before adopled 
the ancient opinion of oracles 
beinr the operations of the fallen 
angels^ so here also again he 



follows the same authority ill 
makinff them cease at the com- 
ing of oiir Savidur. See this 
matter fully discussed in Fon^ 
tenelle's history of orades, and 
father Baltus's answer to him. 
Thver. 

Thus Juvenal Silt vi. 554. 

^--^DelphU oracula cestant. 
And in Lucan*s PharnaUa, b. v^ 
where Amius is desirous to. con* 
suit the Delphic oracle^ but finds 
it durnb^ the priestess tells htm i 

» tnmu to Pam9t9u$ hiatm 
CctUkuU^ prettitque Deuro, sen 

spiritus istai 
Destituit fiiuc o 

oeu sponte Deorum 
G/nlia Wfef. 

II1US Milton in the Hymn on thJe 
NatwUyy st. xix. 

The oncles are dumb^ &c. . 

And before him Giles Fletohnr 
in Chrut*e Fiddry in Betaoem^ 
atlzzzii. 

The angels caroITd loud their aoi^ of 

peace. 
The caned oracit$ wen iinukmJuM, 
Buneter^ 

456. ^at Delphos] In the ft- 
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At least in vain, for tbey shall fipd thee mute. 
God batb now seat his living oracle 



460 



moos controversy about adciant 
and modem leaminff Mr. Wot- 
ton reproves Sir Wuliam Tem- 
ple, for puttiiig DHphos for 
Delphi, every where in his Es- 
says. Mr. Bo^le justifies it, and 
says that it is used by all the 
finest writers of our tongue, and 
best judges of it» particularly 
Waller, Dryden, Creech, &c. If 
these authorities may justify Sir 
William Temple, they may ako 
justify Milton; but certainly the 
true way of writing is not Del- 
phos in the accusative case, but 
Delphi in the nominative. And 
though one would not condemn 
those excellent writers, who have 
unawares fallen into the common 
error, yet to defend Delphos 
upon this only pretence, that it 
has been the custom of our Eng- 
lish writen to call it to^ is, as 
Dr. Bentley replies, like the 
Popish priest, who for thirty 
years together had read Mumjm- 
nmi in nis breviary instead of 
Sumptimus ; and when a learned 
man told him of his blunder, 
111 not change, says he, my 
old Mump§imu$ for j6ut new 
Swnpnmtii. 

458. But Delphog in Enf^ish 
b as proper as ^gos, wbkh by 
Livy, VikD, and most of the 
Li^B an&ifs. Is written ArgL 
Diifialer. 

460. Oo^ hoik now unt hi$ 
Imtig oracle 

Inio the world] 
This heavenly orade delivers 
fahntelf here, in telrms dear 
enou^ to alarm the Tempter: 
Imt It was not time yet to put 



an &^d to the teoftptetioB by 

S'ving him full conviction. Tan- 
m vero ei innotuit (Christus) 
quaotiiw v<riiut; tanOiEi auteni 
voluit, quantum oportult. [Aug. 
De Civ. Dei, ix. 21. I have pat 
ei for eis to suit it to mv present 
purpose.]^ Christ in the Greek 
rathers is styled tfvra^Mt, ^^t^ 
yS«vA4, A«y«« ^m, essential life, the 
living counsel, and the living 
word of God. And St, Jdin 
says^ that in him was life, and tlie 
tife was the light qf men, i. 4. 
This meaning was not uik)b« 
served by the Tempter. He 
easily perceiwed that tne eternal 
Word might be the living oracle 
intended : and his words a little 
below, ver. 475. seem to be a 
feigned acknowledgment of what 
he would not yet believe, though 
be feertd It might be true* 

But thou Bstt plaeM above ine» thou 

ort Lord; 
. From thee I can and mutt submit 

indure 
Check or reproof, and glad to *tcape 

90 tfUiU 

Thou art the fi rst-becotten of 
God, and Lord of all things; 
and thou canst remand me to 
that dreadful deep, whither thy 
thunder drove me out of heaven. 
CaUoH, 

460. — his liv'mg oracle] We 
have here corrected an error, 
which has prevailed in most of 
the editions, loving oracle instead 
of living oracle; and another 
a little afterward, and inward 
oracle instead of an inward 
oracle. 

E 2 
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Into the world to teach his final will, 

And sends his Spi'rit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle 

To all truth requisite for men to know. 

So spake our Saviour ; but the subtle Fiend, 465 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 
Dissembled, and this answer smooth return'd. 

Sharply thou hast insisted on rebuke, 
And urgM me hard with doings, which not will 
But misery hath wrested from me : where 470 

Easily canst thou find one miserable. 
And not enforced oft-times to part fi-om truth ; 
If it may stand him more in stead to lie, 
Say and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure ? 
But thou art placM above me, thou art Lord ; 475 

From thee I can and must submiss indure 
Check or reproof, and glad to ^scape so quit* 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk. 
Smooth on the tongue discoursed, pleasing to th* ear. 
And tuneable as sylvan pipe or song ; 480 

474, Say and unsay, feign. But mnsfctr as ia ApoUo's lute, &c. 
flaUer, or abjure?] Might not ^^ , , 
Milton possibly intend here, and Much ^e «une sentiments ap- 
particularly by the word abjure, V^ »»"*« Tractate on EduaOion, 
to lash some of his complying P- ^^l- «^. 1675. " I will point 
friends, who renounced their re- 7® ^"* ">f "g*** path of a vur- 
publican principles at the Resto- *"<>?* «f»d noble education^ la- 
ration ? Thyer. bonous Indeed at the first ascent, 

478. Hard are the wavs of ^^^ also so smooth, so greoi, so 

truth, and rough to walk, f^J. oi goodly prospect and me- 

Smooth on the tongue discoursed, !«!'?"• ^^^> that the harp of 

^^-1 Orpheus was not more charm- 

HoJTch^nrfng i. divine phik-ophy I ^ »• ^' ^- ''<^' '• «• ^- ^<^- 
Not barab, and crabbed, at dull (bob "*"• 
•appow. 
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What wonder then if I delight to hear 

Her dictates from thy mouth } most men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore : permit me 

To hear thee when I come (since no man comes) 

And talk at least, though I despair to' attain. 485 

Thy Father, who is holy, wise, and pure. 

Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 

To tread his sacred courts, and minister 

About his altar, handling holy things. 

Praying or vowing, and vouchsafd his voice 490 

To Balaam reprobate, a prophet yet 

Inspired ; disdain not such access to me« 

To whom our Saviour with unaltered brow. 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 
I bid not or forbid ; do as thou find'st 495 

Permission from above ; thou can'st not more. 

He added not ; and Satan bowing low 

48& — tnoet men admire Connexion of Sacred and Profane 

Vtriue, who follow not her lore i] History , b. xii. Duntter, 

Imitated from the well known 497* — and Satan bowing low 

•ajing of Medeft^ Ov. Met. vii. His gray dissmulaiion^ 

20. An expression this, which your 

r little word-catdiing critics will 

-Video melior*, proboque ; proUblv censure, but read- 

Dettno«.cquor. ers of true twte Admire. It is a 

400* — aid vouchsqfd his voice true instance of thefeUciter au- 

To Balaam reprobate,^ det. There is another of the 

An argument more plausible and same kind in this book, where 

more fiJlacious could not have the poet says, speaking of the 

been pot into the mouth of the angelic quire, ver. 170. 

Tempter. Perfectly to appre- — «nd in cdestwl mearorea movV, 

bend this remarkable piece of Circling the throne and singing. 

Scripture history, as wdl as the «*^ the hand 

peer* judksious use of it in tWs Sung with the voice. 

place> we may refer to Bishop mycr. 

Boder's excellent Sermon on the When cridcism is employed 

character qf JBalaam, and to on words alone, it may deserve 

ShnckfcHrd's account df it in his Mr. Thyer's censure; but it 

£ 3 
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His gray dissimulation, disappeared 
Into thin dir diffused : for now began 
Night with her sulleq wings to double^hade 



500 



roust soiuetimes condescend to 
notice them; and in this in&tance 
it may safely pronoance that 
Milton would not have admitted 
into the Par. Lost so forced and 
affected an expression as " bow- 
ing low his gray dissimulation.'* 
The meaning indeed is perfectly 
clear. Satan is still, as Mr. 
Dunster observes^ under hia as- 
sumed character of '' an aged 
man in rura] weeds.*' But the 
words which he quotes from our 
.author*s Latin poem on the fifth 
of November, (where Satan isiuso 
introduced under the disguise of 
an old Franciscan firiar^) 

-'^auumpth micuerunt tempora cants, 

if '' equivalent to his gray diui- 
mulation here," are free from the 
conceit which we have blamed 
above. £. 

498. — disappeared 
Into thin air diffused ;] 
So Virgil of Mercury, ^n. iv. 
278. 

£t procul in tenuem ex oculis eva* 
nuit auram* 

498. And ^^akeqpeare, Tem^ 
jptit, act iv. sc. S. 

— ^Ihese our actors. 
As I foretold you^ were all spirits, 

and 
Are mtUcd into air, into thin air. 

Dunster. 

500. — her sullen wings] Mr. 
Dunster cites Virg. Mn, viii. 369. 

Noz ruit, etyiwcM tellurern amplecti- 
tur alls. 

And Manilius, Astron. v. 50. 



'-^nigrat nox cotHrakU alas. 

And Tasso, viii. 57. aad Spensttr, 
Faery Queen^ b. vL c viii. 44. 

-.^nd now the even-tide 
His broad black wimgi had througli 

the heavens wide 
By this dispread. 

But he might also hayeremarkad^ 
that not one of these poets ao* 
plies any other epithet to tne 
wings of night max one e»re?^ 
sive of material qualities -, Milton 
heightens the poetry of the 
image by introducii^ the quai- 
lities of mim/ — n4Z/en wings. And 
thus in I'AUegro, 6. 

Where hroodiDg darknes^ spreads bepr 
jealous wings. 

PaxrfaM indeed has added a simi- 
lar idea to Tasso's description, 
viii. 57. 

• Sorgea la notte in tanto, e tatto Fali 
Rccopriva del Cielo i campi inunensis 

yihich is thus translated by Fair- 
fax, 

But now the night dispread her Imxy 

wings 
Oe*r the hroad fields of heaven's 

bright wilderness. 

E. 

500. — todouble^ade 

The deserts'] 
He has expressed the 9ame 
thought in Copius, 335. 

In double night of darkness, and off 
shades. 

[Where see the notes.] And the 
reader will naturally observe 
how properlv the images arc 
taken from the ^lace, where the 
scene is laid. It is not a descrip- 
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The desert ; fowls in their clay nests were couchM ; 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 



tkm of night at large^ but of doabt was, because the poet had 

a night in the desert ; and, as before laboured this scene to the 

Mr. Thyer says, is very shcHt, utmost perfection in his Para- 

thoagh poetical The reason no dise Lost 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The Disciples of Jesus, uneasy at hb long absence, reason 
amongst themselves concerning it. Mary also gives vent to her 
maternal anxiety : in the expression of which she recapitulates 
many circumstances respecting the birth and early life of her 
Son. Satan again meets his Infernal Council, reports the bad 
success of his first temptation of our blessed Lord, and calls upon 
them for counsel and assistance. Belial proposes one mode of 
tempting Jesus. Satan rebukes Belial for his dissoluteness, 
charging on hin^ {^11 the prp^ifacy ffi tl|^ |i^ Afciyb^ by the 
poets to <be heatken gods, and ejects his proposal as in no 
respect likely to succeed. Satan then suggests other modes of 
temptation, particularly proposing to avail himself of the circum- 
stance of our Lord's hungering; and, taking a band of chosen 
spirits with him, returns to rpsuiiie his enterprise. Jesus hungers 
in the desert. Night comes on; the manner in which our 
Saviour passes the night is described. Morning advances. 
Satan again appears to Jesus, and, after expressing wonder that 
he should be so entirely neglected in the wilderness, where others 
had been miraculously fed, tempts him with a sumptuous ban- 
quet of the most luxurious kind. This he rejects, and the banquet 
vanishes. Satan, finding our Lord not to be assailed on the 
ground of appetite, tempts him again by offering him riches, as 
the means of acquiring power : this Jesus also rejects, producing 
many instances of great actions performed by persons under vir- 
tuous poverty, and specifying the danger of riches, and the cares 
and pains inseparable from power and greatness. Duntter, 
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Mean while the new-baptizMi who yet remainM 
At Jordan with the Baptist, and had deen 
Him whom they heard so late expressly callM 



1. Mean while the neW'bapHz'd, 
&c.] Tbe greatest and indeed 
jastest objection to this poem is 
the narrowness of its plan, which 
bong confined to that single 
scene of our Saviour's life on 
etrth, his temptation in the de- 
sert, has too much sameness in 
it, too much of the reasoning, 
and too litUe of the descripttve 
ptrt, a defect most certainly in 
an epic poem, which oueht to 
amsi< of a proper and happy 
mixture of the mstntctiire md 
the delightful. Milton was hinv- 
self, no doubt^ sensible of this 
imperfection^ and has therefore 
▼ery judiciously contrived and 
introduced all the little digres- 
sions that could with any sort of 
propriety connect with nis sub- 
ject, in order to relieve aqd re- 
ftefh the reader's attention. The 
following conversation betwixt 
Andrew and Simon upon the 
missing our Saviour so long, 



with the Virgin*! r^ flections on 
the same occasion, and the coun- 
cil of the Devils how best to at- 
tack their enemy, are instai^ces 
of this sort^ and both very ^p- 
pily executed in their respective 
ways. The language of the 
former is not gl^ng anc} Im- 
nassioned, but cool and unaf- 
fected, corresponding most ex- 
actly to the humble pious cha- 
racter of the speakers. T^iat of 
the latter is full of energy and 
m^es^, and not a whit inferior 
to their most spirited speeches in 
the Paradise Lost This may be 
given a^ one proof out of many 
others, th^t, if the Paradise R|^ 

gained {s inferidr, as hidee^ I 
^ink it ipust be allowed to be, 
to the Paradise Lost, it cannot 
be imputed, as some would 



have it, to any decay of Milton's 
ffenius, but to his f>eing cramped 
down by a more barren and con- 
tracted subject. Thyer. 
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Jesus Messiah Son of God declared, 

And on that high authority had believed, 

And with him talked, and with him lodgM, I mean 

Andrew and Simon, famous after known, 

With others though in holy writ not nam'd, 

Now missing him their joy so lately found, 

So lately found, and so abruptly gone. 

Began to doubt, and doubted many days. 

And as the days increased, increased their doubt : 

Sometimes they thought he might be only shown, 

And for a time caught up to Grod, as once 

Moses was in the mount, and missing long ; 



10 



15 



4. Jesus Messiah Son of God 
dedar'di] This is a great mis- 
take In the poet AU that the 
people could coUect from the de- 
clarations of John the Baptist 
and the voice from heaven was, 
that he was a great Prophet; 
and this was all they did in fact 
collect ; they were uncertain whe- 
ther he was their promised Mes- 
siah. Warhurton, 

John the Baptist had however 
expressly called him the Lamb of 
God fohich taketh away (he sin of 
the world, referring, probably, to 
Isaiah liii. 7* And, the day fol- 
lowing, John's giving him the 
same title is the groimd of An- 
drew's conversion, who there- 
upon followed Jesus, and having 
passed some time with him, de- 
clared to his brother Simon, We 
have found the Messias. See John 
i. 19—42. on which chapter the 
particulars here related are 
founded. Dunster. 

6. -" / mean 

Andrew a/nd Simon,'] ^ 
This sounds very prosaic; but I 



find a like instance ot two in 
Harrington's translation of the 
Orlando Furioeo, cant. xxxL st. 
46. 

And calling still upon that noble 

name. 
That often had tlic Pagana overcome* 
(/ mean Renaldo's house of MontaU 

bane.) 

And again, st 6b. 

Further she did to Brandimart re- 
count. 

How she had seen the bridge the 
Pagan made, ^ 

(/ mean the cruel Pagan Rodomount.) 

IS. Sometimes theg thought he 
might he only shown,"] Virg. Mn. 
vi. 870. 

Ostendent terns hunc tantum fkta 

nee ultra 
Esse sinent. 

14. as once 

Moses was in the mount, and 
missing long f] 
Exod. xxxii. 1. And when thepeo^ 
pie saw that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the mount, ^c, 
Dunster. 
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And the great Thisbite, who on fiery \ii4ieeb 
Rode up to heaven, yet once again to come. 
Therefore as. those young prophets then with care 



l6. And the great TUtHU.'] 
Or TiihhUe, aa he is called in 
Scripture^ 1 KinjB^xvii. 1. £lijab,> 
a native of Thisbe or Tishbe, a 
city of the countnr of Gilead be- 
jaod Jordan. Yet once agt^ to 
come. For it hath been the 
cypinion of the Church, that there 
would be an Elias before Christ's 
second cominff as well as before 
his first: and this opinion the 
learned Mr. Mede supports from 
the prophecy of Maladii, iv. 5. 
Behold I will send you Elffah the 
prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the 
Lord, &c: and from what our 
Saviour says. Matt. xvii. 1 1 . Elku 
truly shall first come, and restore 
all things. These wcnrds our Sa- 
viour spake when JohnBtt>tist 
was beheaded, and yet speaks as 
of a thing future^ mirmmr»9jnm 
vmtm, and shall restore all things. 
But as it was not Elias in person, 
but only in spirit, who appeared 
before our Saviour*s first coming, 
so will it also be before his se- 
cond. The reader may see the 
ar|raments at large in Mr. Mede's 
Discourse zxv. which no doubt 
Milton had read, not only on ac- 
count of the fame and excellence 
of the writer, but as he was also 
bis fellow-coUegian. 

17* — yet once again io come.'^ 
Milton's words however may re- 
fer to the coming of Elijah in 
the person of the Baptist; we 
may wiUi equal proprie^ under- 
stand, mho was, or, who is, yet 
once again to come. So likewise 
(as Mr. Dunster observes) Bp. 



hi 



Pearce and Besa interpret out 
Saviour's words, (Matt xvii. 11.) 
with reference to the prophecy 
already fulfilled when our Sa- 
viour uttered them. Mr.Warton 
and Mr. Dunster notice Milton's 
frequent allusions to Elijah and 
his ascension, EL iv. 97. In obitum 
Pros. Eliensis, 49. Epigr. i. 5. and 
in the Passion, st vL and Mt. 
Dunster even imagines that the 
undaunted spirit of this eminent 
•rophet, ana the part assi^ied 
im of resisting the granny of 
wicked kings, and denouncing 
Grod's judgments against them, 
might contribute to make him a 
favourite with our author. E. 

18. Therrfore as those young 
prophets then with care 

Sought lost Elijah, &c] 
2 Kings iL 1 7. They sentry men, 
and they sought three days^ hui 
found hJan not. So in each place 
these nigh to Bethabara: sudi d- 
lipses^ as Mr. Sympson observes, 
are freauent, and espedaily in 
our author. In Jericho the city 
qf palms, so it is called, Deut 
xxxiv. 3. and Josephus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and all writers, describe it 
as abounding with those trees, 
JEnon, mentioned John ill. 23. 
as is likewise Salim or Salem. 
And John also was baptizing in 
Enon near to Sallm. But there 
appears to be no particular rea* 
son for our author's calliii^ it 
Salem old, unless he takes it to 
be the same with the Shalem 
mentioned Gen. xxxiii. 18. or 
confounds it with the Salem 
where Melchizedeck was king. 
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Sought lost Elijah, so in eaoh plaoe these 

Nigh to Bethabara ; in Jericho do 

The city^ of palms^ iEnon, and Salem old, 

Machaerus, and each town or city walPd 

On this side the broad lake Genezaret, 

Or in Pereea ; but retumM in vain. 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 95 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering play, 

Plain fishermen, no greater men them call, 



Machatus, a castle hi the moun- 
tainous fMirt of Per^a or the 
country beyond Jordan, which 
river is ^ell known to run 
through th^ lake of Genezareth, 
Of the sea 6f Tiberias, or the 
aea of Galilee, as it is otherwise 
called. So that they searched 
in each place en this Me Jordan^ 
or in Peraa, m^mp I«^^mv, fre- 
yond if. 

21. —Salem old,'] Milton had 
good authority for terming Sa- 
lem, Salem old. Adrichomius, 
speaking of Salem or Salim, 
says, Exveteribus Hebrseorum 
RatibinisdocetHieronymus, non 
Tideri banc esse Hierusalem, 
quod nomen ipsum demonstrat 
ex Grraeco Hebraicoque com- 
positum, sed oppidum juxta 
Sctthopolim, quod usque hodie 
appellator Salem; ubi osteti- 
ditur palatium M^cliizedec, ex 
thaj[taitttdine niinarum veteris 
bpms oMendens magnificentiam 
de qtio in posteriore parte Ge- 
iiesitosstiHptumesf: VenitJa<»b 
lA Soccoth, et transivit in Salem 
dvttatem vegldms Sidhem. See 
ISieronym. Epist ad Evag. The 
Septuagint, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 
ihntes n ut X«i^^. Dunster. 



S6. fVhere winds with reeds and 
osiers whiip'ring plaj^,"] Relandin 
his PaUestina, spedcing of ihe 
river Jordan, says, Salices, ta- 
marisci, agnus castus, et cannse 
ingentes, quae usum hastarum 
prsbeht, crescunt ad ripam ejus, 
uti referunt mvtirrtu. Ilia arun- 
dineta ripam Jordanis ita ob» 
sident, ut per ea aqua fluminis 
^x conspid possit To tids pur- 
pose he ekes Joannes t^hocas; 
and De la Valle. And the de« 
scriptions of Adrichomius and 
Dr. Maundrdl agree with theirs. 
— whispering phy. Milton is par- 
ticularly fond of this image, and 
has introduced it in many beau* . 
tiful passages of the Par. Lost 
He also applies whispering to 
the flowing of a streatn ; to the 
air that plinrs upon the water, or 
by the side of it; and^to the 
combined sounds of the breeze 
and the current : asintheLat^ 
poem in adventum Feris, SQ. and 
m Lyddas, 136. Dunster. 

27. Flam fishermen, no greater 
men them coi/,] Imitated fhrni 
the beginning of Spenser's Shep- 
herd's Calendar. 

A shepherd's boy, no better do him 
ctl). 
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Close in a cottage low togethier got, 

Their unexpected IO06 and pliailtd out bieath'd. 

Alas, from whatliigh hope td what ribpse so 

Unlook^d for are we falFn ! bur eyes beheM 
Messiah certaitaly now come, so long 
Expected of our ikdieBS ; we hare heard 
His words, his itrisdom fiill of gtrace and truth ; 
Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, $5 

The kingdom shaU to Isralel be restor'd : 
Thus we rejoiced, but soon 6ur joy is tuhiM 
Into perplexity and new amaze : 
For whither is he gone, what accident 
Hath rapt him from us ? will he no^ retire 40 

After appearance, and again prolong 
Our expectation ? God of Israel, 
Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come ; 

3a Alas, from what high hope as it ift surprising: and the prajer 

&c] So we read in the first itself is conceived very much in 

edition ; in most of the others the spirit of the Psahns, and 

it is absurdly printed almost in the wcvds of scmie of 

Aktf» from thai high hope to what them. 

relapee— 49. Milton probably had in 

V« misero mihi, quanu de spe """^ ^^^""^^ *!l^ ^'^^' 

dMdi ! Tenmce Beaut, ii. iii. 9. (Acts iv. 27.) who cite from the 

S4. -M qf grace and truth ;] ^^^ ^^> ^^J^'T ^^/^ 

John i 14. Thfward urn iiia& ^^'^^^ ' J^^?' ^T^ '^. "T^ 

Jkih^dnddmek among ui^M^ ^/rej^^^^^pg^^^^r^'^^^ 
•CH ^^ J .^.,r •» ^ V £^^^ ^^^ agavMi his Chrut. Mr. 

^ZrielSlLmskaaio Israel D«nrt«r think. It po-iUe thi* 
2^L^^^thtL»SS£ pwtyattheRartonitkm. JB. 

48. God of Israel, &c] IWs "» •"» «»««*' Sat i. 28. 
sodden turn^ and breaking forth -fJXgito monHraH, et iSOerhk ttu 
into prayer to Ood, is beautiful DmOer. 
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Behold the kings of th' earth how they oppress 

Thy chosen, to what height their pow^r unjust 4S 

They have exalted, and bdiind them cast 

All fear of thee ; arise and vindicate 

Thy glory, free thy people from their jcke* 

But let us wait ; thus far he hath performed, 

Sent his Anointed, and to us reveaPd him, 50 

By his great Prophet, pointed at and shown 

In public, and with him we have conversM; 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 

Lay on his providence ; he will not fail, 

Nor will withdraw him now, nor will recall, 55 

Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence; 

Soon we shall see our hope, our joy return. 

Thus they out of their plaints new hope resume 
To find whom at the first they found unsought : 
But to his mother Mary, when she saw Go 

Others returned from baptism, not her son, 
Nor left at Jordan, tidings of him none. 
Within her breast though calm, her breast though pure^ 

56. Mock us wUh his blest guages delight in brevity. Mil* 

iight, then inaich kirn hence;'} ton certainly is fond of it in oun« 

Vnrgil, ^n. i. 407* His style is exceedingly dlip« 

_.l^j^ tiody and sometimes enunped by 

LudU imiigiiilbuf. an unnatural conciseness. Calton. 

„ . The construction is^ But /o 

-^™* ^' ^'^- his mother^-'wUhin her breast— 

Oitendent terris hunt tantttm htm, moikerly cares and fears got head^ 

H^ riSt^*" «Mirflijed some IraubUd 5wughitr 

Jorh'fi, and if the words were brmight 

dins near together^ there would 

(SO. But to h\M mother Mary] not perhaps be thought that 

The meaning must be» ad ma- difficulty and perplexity in the 

trem quod attinet^-as for or at syntax. 

lo his mother Mary — for her part GS. Wiihm her breasi, thou^ 

Sanctius observes, that all Ian- calm, her breast though pure. 
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Motherly cares and fears got head, and r^isM 
Some troubled thoughts, which she in sighs thus clad. 
O what avails me now that honour high 65 

To have conceived of God, or that salute 
Hail highly favoured, among women blest ! 
While I to sorrows am no less advanced. 
And fears as eminent, above the lot 70 

Of other women, by the birth I bore. 
In such a season born when scarce a shed 
Could be obtained to shelter him or me 
From the bleak air ; a stable was our warmth, 



Motherly cares and fears got 
head,] 
A sentiment much of the same 
kind with that in the Paradise 
Jjost, X. 23. 

—dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages, yet mix*d 
With pity, violated not their bliss : 

and may also serve to confirm 
irbat has been observed in the 
note upon that place. Thyer. 

65. — in sighs thus clad^ Thus 
Cicero; Sententias reconditas ex- 
quisitasque mollis et pellucens 
vestiebat oratio. De Clar. Orator. 
274. Ed. Proust And again, 
S27- And thus our author in 
the Vacation Exercise, " clothe 
my fimcy in fit scmnd." Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden has a 
simOar %ure of speech in 
^t beautifhl sonnet, beginning, 
'• Sweet bfard, that sing'st away 
the early hours.'* Dunster. 

€6. O what avails vie now that 
honour high, &c] . In several 
parts of this speech Milton ap- 
pears to have had Vida in his 
mind. In this opening of it, at 
v. 77. and from v. 87 to 92, wc 
VOL. III. 



plainly trace him to Mary*s 
lamentation under the cross; 
Christiad. v. 870. 

At non certe olim praepes demisstis 

Olympo 
Nuntius baec pavidoe dederat promissa 

, puellse. 
Sie una ante aliat felix ego, tic ego 

c^ii 
Incedo reginaf mea est hctc gloria 

rnagnat 
' Hie tneui alius bono*. Quo reges 

munera opima 
Obtulerunt mihi post partus? Quo 

carmina keta 
Cslestes cecinere chori, si me Uxa, 

roancbat 
Sore tamen, et vitam, dadem hanc 

visura, trahebam ? 
Feliceft ill®, uatos quihus impnu hautit 
IntonteM regis Juror ipso in limite viUr, 
Dum tibi vana timens funus moiitor 

acerbum : 
Ut cuperem te iilmio cecidisse sub 

iilo! 
Hob, hot horribili moniiH irefidantia 

corda 
Terrf/lcans senior luctus sperare Juie- 

bat, 
Et cecinitjbre, cum pectus fMiJlgerei 



Nunc alt^ mi|cro, nunc alt^ vulnut 
adactum, 

Dunster, 
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A manger his ; yet soon enforcM to fly 75 

Thence into Egypt, till the mupd^rous king 

Were dead, who sought his life, and missing fiU'd 

With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem ; 

From Egypt home retumM, in Nazareth 

Hath been our dwelling many years ; his life so 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 

Little suspicious to any king ; but now 

Full grown to man, acknowledge, as I hear. 

By John the Baptist, and in public shown. 

Son ownM from heaven by his Father^s voice ; 85 

I looked for some great change ; to honour ? no. 

But trouble, as old Simeon plain foretold. 

That to the fall and rising he should be 

Of many in Israel, and to a sign 

Spoken against, that through my very soul 90 

A sword shall pierce ; this is my favourM lot, 

79. in Nazareth 80. his life 

Hath been our dwelling many Private, unactive, calm, eon- 

years ;] templative. 

She mentions this as part of Little suspicious to any king ;] 

their distress^ because the coun- Possibly not without an intends! 

try of Galilee, whereof Naza- reference to Milton's own way 

reth was a ci^, was the most of life after the Restoration, 

despised part of Palestine, de- Dunster. 

spited by the Jews themselves : 88. That to the fall and risings 

and therefore Nathaniel asketh he should be 

Philip, John i. 46. Can there any Of many in Israel^ Ac] 

good thing come out of Nazareth f And Simeon blessed them, and 

79. I rather think this descrip- said unto Mary his mother. Be- 

tion of die early private life of hold this child is set for the fall 

our Saviour designed to give and rising again ^ many «*• 

effecttothe expectations of Mary, Israel, and for a sign wi^ch shall 

where she says, be spoken against; (yea a $wor4 

—but now, shall pierce through thy onm smU 

FuU grown to mu, acknowlei^td, alio,) that the tfwughts <^ mas^ 

I lookM'for some great change. ^fi' ^^*^ l^^^^' Lu*e h. 

Dunster. ^4, 35. Dunster. 
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My exaltation to afflictions high ; 

Afflicted I may be, it seems, and blest ; 

I will not argue that, nor will repine. 

But where, delays he now ? some great intent 95 

Conceals him : when twelve years he scarce had se(*r), 

I lost him, but so found, as well I saw 

He could not lose himself; but went about 

His Father^s business ; what he meant I mus'd, 

Since understand ; much more his absence now ]0o 

Thus long to some great purpose he obscures. 

But I to wait with patience am inur'd ; 



93. Afflicted I may be, it seenm, 

and blest; 
I will not argue that, nor will 

repine. 
But where delays he how ? some 

great intent 
Conceals him ;] 
How charmingly does Milton 
here vertfy die character he had 
before ffiven of the blessed Vir- 
gin in the lines above f 

WKhin her breaft though calm, her 

breast though pure. 
Motherly ores and tens got head. 

We see at one view the piety of 
the saint, and the tenderness of 
the mc^er } and I think nothing 
ean be conceived more beautiful 
and moving than that sudden 
start of fond impatience in the 
third line. But where delays he 
nm? braiking in so abruptly 
upon the composed resignation 
npretsed in the two preceding 
ones. The same beauty is con- 
tmued in her suddenly checking 
herself, and resuming her calm 
and resigned chairaeter again in 
these woids, some great intent 
€(meeaU him, Thyer. 

94. / will not argue that,] 



Seemingly with a view to the 
sense ci arguo in Latin, to blame, 
reprehend, accuse. Dunster. 

97' / lost him, but so found, 
as well I saw 

He could not lose himself;'] 
This is one of the sentiments so 
expressed, as, according to Mr. 
Addison, to degenerate into a 
pun. This poem (even consider- 
mg its proportionate length,) is 
less censurable in this respect 
than the Paradise Lost. But 
though these blemishes are rare, 
they are, when they occur, ex- 
tremely offensive. Dunster. 

98. — but went about 

His Father's business;'] 
And he said unto them. How is it 
that ye sought me ? Wist ye ftot 
that I must he about my Father's 
business? Luke ii. 49. what he 
meant I mused. The verb muse is 
thus used in our translation of 
the Scriptures. Jll men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ or not ; Luke 
iii. 15. Thus also Spenser, Faefy 
Queen, b. iii. c xi. 54. And 
Shakespeare, Tempest, act iii. 
sc. 2. Dunster. 
F 9 
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My heart hath been a storehouse long of things 
And say'ings laid up, portending strange events. 

Thus Mary pond'ring oft, and oft to mind i05 

RecaUing what remarkably had passM 
Since first her salutation heard, with thoughts 
Meekly composed awaited the fulfilling : 
The while her son tracing the desert wild. 
Sole but with holiest meditations fed, no 

Into himself descended, and at once 
AH his great work to come before him set ; 
How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high : 
For Satan with sly preface to return 115 

Had left him vacant, and with speed was gone 
Up to the middle region of thick air, 
Where all his potentates in council sat ; 
There without sign of boast, or sign of joy, 

103. My heart hath been a —permit me 

storehouse long of things To hear thee when I come, ^^. 

And say'ings laid up,^ Satan's concluding speech at 

Thus Mary pondering ofl,2 their first meeting was a preface 

Luke li. 19. But Mary kept all to their meeting again. 

these things, and pondered them 119. There without sign of 

in her heart: and again, ver. 51. hoast, &c.] In contrast to the 

but his mother kept all these say- boasting manner in which Satan 

ings in her heart. had rekted his success against 

110. — with holiest meditations man, on his return to Pandsemo- 
fed,'] An expression very signi- nium; P. L. x. 460. Solicitous. 
ficant, and the same with that in This word seems here used un- 
Paradise Lost, iii. 57- der a recollection of Cicero's de- 

Then fied OH thoughts &JC. finition of Solicitudo, segritudo 

Th^er. cum cogitadone. Tusc. QusMt 

111. Into himself descended,'] iv. 8. Solicitous and blank. Thus, 
In sese descendere. Pfersius, sat. P. L. ix. 888. 

iv. 23, —Adam 

115. "^with sly prrface to re* AstoMftd ttood and htank. 
ium] Alluding to what Satan Dunster. 

had said i. 483. 
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Solicitous and blank he thus began. 120 

Princes, beav^n^s ancient sons, ethereal thrones, 
Demonian spirits now from th' element 



122. -^from tK element 
Each of his reign allotted, righU 

tier called 
PowW$ of fire, air, mater, and 
earth beneath,^ 
It was a notion among the an- 
cients, especially among the Pla- 
tonists, that there were Demons 
in each element, some visible, 
oAers invisible, in the aether, 
and fire, and air, and water, so 
that no part of the world was 
devoid of soul : vt$ h *m §POiu 

Ttfvf h»v^, 9utfi* hutrr^v'tm orctX'Mtf, 

MMM, as Aldnous in his summary 
ot the Platonic doctrine says, 
cap. 5. Michael Psellus, in his 
dialogue concerning the opera- 
tion of Demons, from whence 
MDton borrowed some . of his 
notions of spirits, (as we ob- 
served in a note upon the Para- 
dise Lost, i. 425.) speaks to the 
same purpose, that there are 
many kinds of Demons, and of 
all sorts of forms and bodies, so 
that the air above us and around 
Si is full, the earth and the sea 
are full, and the inmost and 
deepest recesses: wXXm imfffsn 
Tfvf, Moi wmrrtlitixm rmf thttstrnt r» 

vAi)^ ^f yOMP XMM $m?ittmif, xmi 
riti f^vj^^urmr^vi tuufivifvt [fivifv^] 
Tinvf, p. 41. and he divides 
them into six kinds, the fiery, 
the airy, the earthy, the watery, 
the subterraneous, and the luci- 



fugous: r« ^MMTv^ty, t« «i^Mr, f 
X$ou0f, T« a^mff Ti KOf iP«AiO, r« 
vir»^0offf, TO fMw^mt nMi ^vnuHn- 
r«v. p. 45. Edit. Lutet. Paris, 
1615. But the Demons not only 
resided in the elements, and par- 
took of their nature, but also 
presided and ruled over them, 
as Jupiter in the air, Vulcan in 
the fire, Neptune in the water, 
Cybele in the earth, and Pluto 
under the earth. 

122. Thus in nPenseroso, 93. 

And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Undoubtedly these notions are 
from Plato's Timaeus and Phae- 
don, and the reveries of his old 
commentators; yet with some 
reference to the Gothic system 
of Demons, which is a mixture 
of Platonism, school-divinity, 
and Christian superstition. See 
** the six sorts of spirits between 
heaven and hell," their control 
over the elements in which they 
respectively resided, &c. de- 
scribed in the Spanish Mandevile 
of Myracles &c. a translation from 
the Spanish, Lond. I6I8. disc iiL 
p. 126. 4to. It is one of the 
visions of Thomas Aquinas, that 
God permitted some of the fallen 
angels, less guilty than the rest, 
in their descent from heaven, to 
remain in the air, fire, water, 
and earth till the day of judg* 
ment. Drayton has the same 
doctrine, Polpolb. s. v. vol. ii. p. 
757. And Milton conforms to 
F 3 
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Each of his reign albtted, ligbtlier callM 

Powers of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. 

So may we hold our place, and these mild seats lu 

Without new trouble ; such an enemy 

Is risen to invade us, who no less 

Threatens than our expulsion down to hell ; 

I, as I undertook, and with the vote 

Consenting in full frequence was impowerM, I3d 

Have found him, view'd him, tasted him, but find 



this theory in this passage^ and 
inb. i. S9, 44. b. iv. 201. 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on 
the earth, &c. 

In Andreini's Adamo, written in 
l6l7, we have a chorus '* di 
Spiriti ignei, aerei, acquatici, ed 
infemali, &c.*' being the exiled 
angels. These are the Demons 
to which Shakespeare alludes^ 
Hatnlit, a. i. s. 1. 

-—At bis warnings 
Whether in sea, or Jit e fin earth, or 

air, 
Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his cortjine. 

When formally invoked by a 
magician, they were supposed to 

§ reduce tempests, conflagrations^ 
oods, and earthquakes. Of this 
school was therefore Prospero in 
the Tempest, a. iv. s. 1. Shake- 
speare has other instances, King 
John, a. iii. 8. 8. First part if Hen. 
VL a. V. s. 4. See also Boyardo's 
Orldndo Inamorato, I. i. c. i. 51. 
And Tassos Gkr. IM. c. xiii. 7> 
11. The spirits which the ne- 
cromancer Ismeno invokes to 
take possession of th^ enchanted 
forest* are fallen angels, who 
now control the different ele- 
ments which they inhabit And, 
e. ii. 4. the demcms with which 



he promises to assist the Saracens 
are fallen angels. See alao 
Fletcher*8 Faithful Shepherdess, 

a. iv. s. 1. and Fair Mood of ike 
Inn, a. iv. s. 1. I must add, 
that the notion of the ftiUen 
angels having a control of th« 
el^ents, seems to have sug- 
gested to MihoD the idea in Fmt* 
Lost, vi. 291. that angels in thetr 
state of bliss had the same power* 
T. WariOH. 

199. -p-omf with the vote 
Consenting, &c.3 
In reference to what was wtdd, 

b. i. 111. 

Unanimous they all commit &£• 

Dwister. 

130. -^infiiUjrequence} Mil- 
ton, in his History of England, 
has said, The aaaembly was fiUl 
and frequent : and in Paradiss 
Lost, L 797. the council of devfls 
WBs frequent andftUl. Here die 
adjective is converted into a sub* 
stantive, and in i. 128: and 
Shakespeare uses it in the same 
manner, Timon, act v. sc. S« 

Tell Athena in the freptenos Ot de- 
gree. 
From high to low throvi^iont. 

ISl. -^-tasted him,] A GmsoisBi. 
rttM^MM signifies not only guskn. 
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Far other labour to be undergone 

Than when I dealt with Adam first of men, 

Though Adam by his wife^s allurement fell, 

However to this man inferior far, 

If he be man by motber^s side at least. 

With more than human gifts from heav'n adomM, 

Perfections absolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. 



135 



but likewise experior, periculum 
facio, Danster. 

1S6. If he be man by mother* s 
Me at least,] The Tempter had 
no doubt of Christ's being a man 
by the mother's side: but the want 
of a comma in its due place after 
man, hath puzzled both the sense 
and the construction. He is must 
be understood at the end of the 
verse^ to support the syntax. 

If he be man, by motbet^t side at 
Wast [he it.] CaiUoH, 

We have still presenred the 
jx>intiiur o£ Milton's own edi- 
tion; ror some perhaps may 
choose to join the whole toge- 
ther, and understand it thus. 
Satan had heard him declared 
from heaven, and knew him to 
be the Son of Godj and noi^ 
after the trial that he had made 
of him, he questions whether he 
be man even by the mother's 
side. 

If he be man by mother't side at least. 

And it is the purport of Satan in 
this speech not to say any thing 
to the evil spirits that may lessen, 
imt every thing that may raise 
their ideA of his antagonist 

1S6. Mr. Dunster agrees with 
Dr.'Hewton as to the sense of 
the passage; but conceives and 



I must think with great justice, 
that this sense is brought forward 
with additional beauty and clear- 
ness by pointing the passage thus : 

However to this roan inferior fkr; 

If he b^ man by mother's side, at 
lesist 

With more than human gifts adorn'd. 

Perfections absolute, &c. 

E. 

189. ^fid amplitude of mind to 
greatest deeds.'] There is a grest 
deal of dignity as well as signifi- 
cancy in this expression, and 
none certainly could have been 
better selected to express the 
idea which the poet intended to 
convey. He borrowed it very 
probably from the following pas- 
sage in Tulljr*s Tusc. Disp. ii. 
25. Hoc igitur tibi propone, 
amplitudinem et quasi quondam 
exaggeratUmem quam altissimam 
animi, quae maxime eminet con- 
temnendis et despiciendis dolo- 
ribus, unam esse omnium rem 
pulcherrimam. Milton had a 
very happy talent in the choice 
of words, and indeed it is a very 
considerable part of the poet*s 
art. Let the reader but tnr to 
substitute any other word of the 
same signification in the place of 
amplitude in this verse, and he 
will iBoon be convinced, that 
none can be found to fill it up 

F 4 
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Therefore I am returned, lest confidence i40 

Of my success with Eve in Paradise 

Deceive ye to persuasion over-sure 

Of like succeeding here ; I summon, all 

Rather to be in readiness, with hand 

Or council to assist ; lest I who erst lis 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match 'd. 

So spake th' old Serpent doubting, and from all 
With clamour was assured their utmost aid 
At his command ; when from amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest Spirit that fell, 150 

The sensuallest, and after Asmodai 
The fleshliest Incubus, and thus advis'd. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 



with equal beauty and propriety. 
Thyer. 

140. — lest confidence 

Of my success with Eve in Pa- 
radise 

Deceive ye &c.] 
As Satan himself, b. i. 100, had 
angured well of his present en- 
terprise from his former success 
against man : . 

I, when no other durst, sole under- 
took* &c. 

..and the way, fbund prosperous 
once. 

Induces best to hope of like success. 
Dunsier, 

147- —the old Serpent^ Rev. 
xii. 9* and xx. 2. That old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan. 
Dunster. 

150. Belial, the dissolutest &c.] 
I have heard these three lines 
objected to as harsh and inhar- 
monious, but in my opinion the 
very objection points out a re- 
markable beauty in them. It is 



true, they do not run very 
smoothly off the tongue, but 
then they are with much better 
judgment so contrived, that the 
reader is obliged to lay a par«- 
ticular emphasis, and to dwell as 
it were for some time upon that 
word in each verse which most 
strongly expresses the character 
described, viz. dissolutest, sensu- 
allest, fleshliest. This has a very 
good effect by impressing the 
idea more strongly upon the 
mind, and contnbutes even in 
some measure to increase our 
aversion to the odious character 
of Belial by giving an air of de- 
testation to the very tone of 
voice with which these verses 
must necessarily be read. Thyer. 
15S. Sei women in his eye, &c] 
As this temptation is not men- 
tioned, nor any hint given of it 
in the Gospels, it could not so 
well have been proposed to' our 
Saviour, it is mucn more fitly 
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Among daughters^ of men the fairest found ; 

Many are in each region passing fair 155 

As the noon sky ; more like to goddesses 

Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet, 

Expert in amorous arts, inchanting tongues 

Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 

And sweet allayM, yet terrible t^ approach, 160 

SkilPd to retire, and in retiring draw 



made the subject of debate among 
the wicked spirits themselves. 
All diat can be said in com- 
mendation of the power of 
beanty, and all that can be al- 
lied to depreciate it, is here 
summed up with greater force 
and elegance, than I ever re* 
member to have seen it in any 
other author. And the character 
of Beiial in the Paradise Los^, 
and the part that he sustains 
there, sufficiently shew how pro- 
perly he is introduced upon the 
present occasion. He is said to 
be the Jieshtiest Incubus nfter As- 
modai, or Atmadai as it is written 
Paradise Lost, vi. 365, or Asmo- 
deus, iv. 16s, the luslful angel, 
who loved Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel, and destroyed her seven 
husbands, as we read in the book 
crfTobit. 

153. It should be remarked, 
that the language of Belial is ex- 
quisitely descriptive of the power 
of beauty, yet without a single 
word introduced, or even a 
thought conveyed, that is unbe- 
coming its place in this divine 
poem, Dunster, 

155. — pasting ^air] Our au- 
thor had several times met with 
this phrase in his beloved Spenser 
and Shakespeare; aodparticularlj 



in Romeo*s commendations of his 
mistress, act i. sc. 2. 

Show me a miftrest, that is patting 

fiir; 
What doth her beauty serve, but at 

a note. 
Where I may read who pass'd that 

patting fiirf 

159* — virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet aUay'd, yet terrible 
f approach,'] 
Possibly suggested by Claudian*s 

Miaoetur deeori virtus, puUherqiis 

tevero 
Armaiur terrore pudor. 

Con. Prob. et 01. 91. 

And thus. Par. Lost, xi. 48g. 

— diviaely fair, At love for Gods, 
Not terrible, thongh terror be in lavs 
And beauty, 

Dunster. 

161. Skiied to retire, and in 
retiring draw 

Hearts after them] 
In the same manner Milton in 
his description of Eve, Paradise 
Lost, viii. 504. 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but re> 

tir'd. 
The more desirable. 

Hearts qfter them tangled in amo- 
reus nets, Milton seems to use the 
word amorous rather in the sense 
of the Italian amoroso, which is 
applied to any thing relating to 
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Hearts after them tangled La amorous nets. 
Such object hath the pow^r to soften ajad tame 
Severest temper^ smooth the rugged^st brow, 
Enerve, and w\ih voluptuous hope dissolve. 
Draw out with credulous ctesire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest hreast. 
As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 
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the passbn of love, than in its 
common Englkh aooeptation, in 
which it generally expresses 
somethipg of the passion itself. 
Thyer. 

102. '^tangkd in amorous nets,] 
Our author has the same ima^ 
in his first Elegyi, v, 60, and m 
the Par. Lost, xi. 585. Thus also 

S>enser, Sonnet 37. Shakespeare, 
ffiry FIJI, act iiL sc. 2. and 
Drummond, Sonnet 58. In th^ 
following verses. Such ohfect hath 
ih^ pom^ io soften and tame, &c. 
it is probable that Milton had a 
stanza of his favourite Spenser 
in his mind. Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. viii. 1. Dunster. 

l64. — -«iNoo/A the ruggedtst 
hrew,] Thus in the Penseroso, 58. 

'^SlmfVtMftg the rugged brom of nigiiU 

And in the opening of Shake- 
speare's Richard III, 

Grim yiiagM war hath smoothed hit 
wriHkiedfront^ 

Compare Diphylus, (preserved 
in Athenseus,) in praise of the 
god of wine. 

And HorMe, Epod. xiii. 6. 

Dumquf vii^nt genua 
%% dent, tMteta solvafttr fronte gem 
ntctus. 

Dunster. 



166. Draw out with credulous 
desire,'] This beautiful express 
sion was formed partly upon the 
spes animi credula mutui of Ho- 
race. Od. iv. 1.80. 

— ^fond hope of mutual (ire. 
The stiU-belkving, ttill-reDewM de- 
sire, 

as Mr. Pope paraphrases it. And 
as Mr. Thyer thinks, it is partly 
an allusion to Terence. Andria, 
iv. 1, 23. 

-.Non tibi satis esse hoe visum adU- 

dum est gaudium 
Nisi me laciasses amantem, et /dlsn 

tpe produceretii 

167. At wili the manHesl reso^ 
hitest breast,"] Thus Euripides, 
Hippo). 1282. 

tv r^f hm Mutfurm ^im 

*Tis thine, O Venus, to controul 
Of Gods and men the stubborn soul. 
Dunster. 

168. As the magnetic hardest 
iron drawsA Lucian h^th this si- 
mile in his Imagines, voL ii. p. S. 
£d. Grsev. £1 it umtum v-^sfCAt^^fif 
ft, TK trrtu f/utj^m mwrnTrtu dimtsi 
isx«(u yMf^ n mminrmfivm n$t$ tu 

TM ri)f#sf . But if the fair one 
once look upon you, what is it 
that can get you from her P She 
will draw you after her at plea* 
sure, bound hand and £Dot, just 
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Women, when oothing alse^ b^guii'd th^ b^firt 

Of wise9t Soioqion, wd mode \um buiJ4> i7» 

And made him bow tp tbe g^ds o^hi» mse^. 

To whom quick aqfiywer SaUn thu^ returiA^d, 
Belial, in much unev^a scale tbou w^Vs^ 
All others by thyself ; because of old 
Thou thyself doat'dat o» wcdoaaokind, admiriog in 
Their shape, tbeir colour, md attractive grac^^ 
None are, thou think^tt> but takea witb such toyft* 
Before the flood thou with thy luaty crew. 
False tided sopa of God^ loaming tbe earth 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, lao 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. 



M the loadstone draws iron. We 
may observe diat MiHon, by re- 
itiBiniiig the compariaon to the 
power <^ beauty over the wisest 
aien and the most stoical tern- 
perSy hath given it a propriety, 
whidi is lost in a more general 
application. See a little poem 
ot Claodian's on the Magnet* It 
isthefilUiofhisIdyllia. CalioM. 
il« /Ae euigiM^, it should be the 
magnti, ev tbe magneiie »kme: 
hot Milton often converts the 
adjective, and uses it as the sub* 
standve. Mr. Thyer wishes some 
anthovilT ooold be found to 
jaatiAr the omitting of thb line, 
which in his c^inion is veiy low 
and mean ; and appears too the 
more so,«as it immediatelv fol-* 
losrsaomeof die finest ana most 
masterly verses in the whole 
poem. The simile is in itself 
trite and o0imiiQn» and the ccm* 
oeit implied in the word kardtii 
boyish to the last degree. This 
shews that all Milton's learning 



and genius could not enthrely 
preserve him from being in&oted 
with thai Dmciful soK of wil; 
which too much prevailed in A$ 
age in which he first fiormed hii 
taste. 

17a Of wisest Schmon, and 
made him Imild, &&] See Par. 
Lost, i. S$7, and die note there. 
E. 

17a. Bifsre the flood &o.] It 
is to be lamented that our an Act 
has so often adopted tbe vulgar 
notion founded upon that mta< 
taken test of Scripturet* Gen. vL 
2,ThesomofGod$awthodmit§i^ 
ters qf men, that thef werofak^ 
and theff took them wives rf aU 
which ihe^ chose. See Paradise 
Lost, iii. 46a. and ▼. 447. Yet 
he shews elsewhere that he un- 
derstood the text rightly, of th* 
sons of Seth, who were die wor« 
shippers of the true Ood, inter^* 
marrying with the daiMhteia of 
widiedCain. Faradbe Lost, si. 
6%l. . 
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Have we not seen, or by relation heard. 

In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk'sty 

In wood or grove by mossy fountain side, 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay is5 

Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 

Too long, then lay^st thy scapes on names adored, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 190 

Satyr, or Faun, or Sylvan ^ But these haunts 

Delight not all ; among the sons of men. 



188. — many more 

Too long,] 
A concise way of speaking for 
many more too long to tnenlion. 
The author had used it before. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 473. And in- 
deed more would have been too 
long, and it would have been 
beUer, if he had not enumerated 
so many of the loves of the 
Gods. Calisto, Semele, Antiopa 
were mistresses to JupUer; CU» 
mene, and Daphne to Apollo; 
Amyfnone to Neptune, ana Sy^ 
rinx to Pan, These things are 
known to every schoolboy, but 
add no dignity to a divine poem : 
and in my opinion are not the 
most pleanng subjects in paint- 
ing any more than in poetry, 
tlK>u|rh wrought by the hand of 
a Titian or a Julio Romana 
But our author makes ample 
amends in what follows. 

188. I must confess my sur« 
prise at Bp. Newton*s censure 
of this passage. It appears to 
me not only m the highest de- 
gree justifiable, but absolutely 
aa one of the loci laudandL Mil- 
ton here admirably avails him^ 



self of the fabulous amours of 
the heathen deities. He trans- 
fers them to the fallen angels, 
and, by the judicious application 
of these disgraceful tales, gives 
them a propriety which they 
never befwe possessed. He 
furnishes even " the schoolboy" 
with a moral to the fable which 
he has been reading. Dunster* 

189. — scapes] Loose acts of 
vice or lewdness. Johnson*s Diet. 

190. ApoUo, Neptune, &c.} 
Both here and elsewhere Milton 
considers the gods of the Hea- 
thens as Demons, or Devils. 
HmfTH tt $m T«p t$fm ^mifMfm, 
Psalm xcv. 5. And the notion of 
the Demons having commerce 
with women in the shape of the 
heathen Gods is very ancient, 
and is expressly asserted by 
Justin Martyr, from whom pro-- 
bably our audior borrowed it. 

». T. A. mXX', ttf w^H^nfUf, W ^•^ 
fiUMf r»vrM HF^t^mu ApoL i. p» 
10. et 33. Edit Thirlbii* 
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How many have with a smile made small account 

Of beauty and her lures, easily scornM 

All her assaults, on worthier things intent ? 195 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the east 

He slightly viewed, and slightly overpassM ; 

How he sumam'd of Africa dismissM 

In his prime youth the feir Iberian maid. 200 

For Solomon, he liv'd at ease, and full 

Of honour, wealth, high fare, aimM not beyond 

Higher design than to enjoy his state ; 

Thence to the bait of women lay exposM : 

But he whom we attempt is wiser far S05 

Than Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on th' accomplishment 

Of greatest things ; what woman will you find, 

Though of this age the wonder and the feme, 

On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 210 

196. Remember that Pellean illuderet &c. Quint Curt lib. 

conqueror, kc] Alexander the iii. cap. 9. And this is the more 

Greats who was bom at Pella in extraordinary, as he was then 

Macedonia: and his continence a young conqueror of about 

and clemency to Darius's queen, twenty-three years of as% a 

and daughters, and the other youth, as Milton expresses it. 

Persian Lidies whom he took \^. Howhesurnam^dof^rica 

captive after the battle at Issus, &c.] The continence of Scipio 

are commended by the historians* AfricanutKt the age of twenty- 

Tum quidem ita se gessit, ut four, and his generosity in re- 

omnes ante eum reges et conti- storing a handsome Spanish lady 

nentia et dementia vincerentur. to her husband and friends, are 

Virgines enim regias excellentis celebrated by Polybius, lib. x. 

forms tam sancte habuit, quara and after him hv Livy, lib. xxvi. 

si eodem quo ipse parente genitae cap. 50. and Valerius Maidmus 

forent: conjugemejusdem.quam lib. iv. ciqp. S, and various other 

nuUa setatis sus pulchritudine authors. 

is vicit, adeo ipse non 210. On whom his leuure mil 



violavit, ut summam adhibuerit vouchsqfe an eye 

curam, ne quis captivo corpori Cf fond desire ?} 
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Of fond desire ? or should «he confident. 
As sitting queen adored on beauty's throne, 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
T* enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so fables tell ; 
How would one look fh)m his majestic brow 



215 



This eye of font detire is very 
beautifully expressed by iEschy- 
lus, whom our author perhaps 
had in view. Supf^ ven 1011. 

Km mm^9m x}^**^*^ tw/is^ftt tTt 
Tlmg r$t w«^X/«rf tft/mnt lfX»r*r^ 

Thyer. 

21 1. --^ should she confident. 

As sitting queen ador'd on 
beauty's throne, 

Descend with ail her mwning 
charms begirt 

T enamour,'] 
Clearly from the utmt palleiie 
and pencil as the following highly 
coloured passage. Par. Lost, 
viii. 59' 

With goddess- tike demeanour forth 

•he weot 
Not tiiMttendedy for on her *b queen 
A povp of winning graces waited 

still. 
And from about her shot darts of 

dejiire 
Into all eyes to wish her still in sight 
Dunster. 

214. — as the zone of Venus 

once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so 
fabktteU}\ 
Iliad, ziv. 214. 

Rt mm muf ^rt^hf^ iXtr^mr^ m#v«» 

ifutfrm, 
nmmXn' t4m h ti 0aMtn^ wmwrm 



'9Lii tM ^p ffXsff«f , •» r v«i^* «' y 






She said. With awe dtrioe the 

dueen of love 
ObeyM the sister and the wtfe of 

Jove: 
And. from her fra^rftnt breast the 

tone unbrac*d, 
Whh various skill and big^ caa- 

broidery grac*d. 
In this wat ererj art, and every 

charm. 
To win the widest, and the coldeU 
^ warm: 

Pond love, the gentle vow, the gay 

desire. 
The kind deceit, the still-iTviving 

fire. 
Persuasive speech, and more per- 
suasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and doquence of 

eyeSk Pope. 

But the words so fables tell 
look as if the poet had forgot 
himself, and spoke in his own 
person rather than in the cha- 
racter of Satan. 

21 6. -^from his majestic brow 
Seated as on the top of virtues 
hill,] 
Here is the construction that we 
often meet with in Milton -, from 
his majestic brow, that is, from 
the majestic bron^ of him seated 
as on the top of virtue's hill: 
and the expression of virtue's hill 
was inrobably in allusion to the 
rocky eminence on which the 
virtues are placed in the table of 
Cebes, or the arduous ascent up 
the hill to which virtue is repre- 
sented pointing in the best de- 
signs of the Judgment of Hercules, 
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Seated as on the top of virtae^s hill, 

Discountenance her despisM. and put to i^out 

All her array ; l»r female pride deject, 

Or turn to reverent awe ? for beauty stands 2«o 

In th^ admiration obly of weak minds 

Led captive; cease to^ admire, and all h^ plumes 

Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy. 

At every sudden slighting quite abashM : 

Therefore with manUer objects we must try s^^ 



particularly that by Annibal Ca- 
racd in the palace Farhese at 
Rome, as well as that by Fado 
Matthcei, painted by the direction 
of Lord Shaftesbury; but the 
first thought of seating virtue on 
a hill was borrowed from old 
Hesiod. Oper. et Dier. i. S8S. 

— ^g jigf h mm «fA»r tftt t*' — r» > , 
Ems r^x*f ** c^mtm * imv If Uf m»^ 



216. Compare Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, a. iii. s. 10. 
See what a fraee was $eatad om that 



H7perion*8 curls, the fromt of Jove 

- hfantelft 
An eye, like Mara to threaten or 
commandy 4r^. 

Milton probably had this passage 
in his mind, and it affords ue 
best illustration of his meaning. 
Thus also, in Love*s Labour Lost, 
a. iii. s. 4. 

What peremptory eagle-tighted eje, 
DaroB look upon M^ heaven qf her 



TbMHa not bkaOed hy nefmaJeMipf 
9te also the notes on F&r. Lost, 
IT. SOD. Dunster, 
«0. — /of^ beauty Mnds 
In tK admiration onltf of fvtdk 

wltHds 
Led ctipfct9€,j 



Among Milton's early Latin Ele-^ 
gies we. find one (the seventh^ of 
Uie amatory kind. Bat when 
he published his Latin poems, 
eighteen years nfterwaids, he 
tboQffht it aeoessarjr to add to it 
ten Tines, apologizing for the 
]^uerile wealoiess, or rather va- 
cancf, of his mind that coulS 
admit such an impression. Dim- 
iter. 

;222. — cease to admkre, and aU 
her plumes 

FaUfAt, Ac] 
This is a very beautiful and ap- 
posite allusion to the peacock; 
of which Pliny says, that it 
spreads its tail under a sense of 
admiration i gemmantes iaiufatos 
expandit colores, adverso mazi- 
mi sole, quia sic fulgentius ra- 
diant Nat. Hist. X. 20. Taaso 
compares Armida, in all the va- 
nity of her beauty and orna- 
ments, to a peacock with its 
tail spread, c. xvi. st 24. But 
Milton had here in his mind, 
Ovid, de Art. Jmand. L 697* 

Laudatas oetentat avis Jnaonia padi* 
naa; 
Si tacUue tpectee, inareeoiuRi opee. 
DuAster. 
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His constancy, with such as have more show 

Of worth, of honour, glory', and popular praise ; 

Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreckM ; 

Or that which only seems to satisfy 

Lawful desires of nature, not beyond ; £30 

And now I know he hungers where no food 

Is to be found, in the wide wilderness ; 

The rest commit to me, I shall let pass 

No' advantage, and his strength as oft assay. 

He ceas'd, and heard their grant in loud acclaim ; 2.^5 
Then forthwith to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits likest to himself in guile 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 
If cause were to unfold some active scene 
Of various persons each to know his part; ^40 

Then to the desert takes with these his flight ; 
Where still from shade to shade the Son of God 
After forty days' fasting had remained. 
Now hungering first, and to himself thus said. 244 



228* — have oftest rvreck"d;'\ aceuracy in this place. It is plain 

We read according to Milton's by the Scripture account, that 

own edition oftest, which is bet- our Saviour hungred before the 

ter than often in Uie others. Devil first tempted him by pro- 

239. — wide wilderness ;] In posing to him nis making stones 

most of the editions it is falsely mto bread, and Milton's own ac- 

printed wild wilderness, count in the first book is con- 

— to mnfold some active tistent with this :* is there not 



scene therefore a seeming impropriety 

Cff various persons^ each to know in saying that he now first hun- 

his part;'} gred^ especially considering the 

The phrases are here dramatic: time that must have necessarily 

Persons ia in the Latin sense of elapsed during Satan's convening 

Persona, *^ scenic or assumed cha- and consulting with his compa* 

racter." Dunster. nions? Thper. 

.244i.Nowhung'ringfirst,]There Milton comprises the.princi- 

seems, I think, to be a little in- pal action of the Poem in four 
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Where will this eod ? four times ten days Vve passM 
Wandering this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite ; that fast 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I suffer here ; if nature need not. 
Or God support nature without repast tM) 

Though needing, what praise is it to indure ? 
But now I feel I hunger, which declares 
Nature hath need of what she asks ; yet Grod 
Can satisfy that need some other way. 
Though hunger still remain : so it remain 95s 

Without this body^s wasting, I content me, 
And from the sting of &mine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hungering more to do my Father^s will. 



•occessive days. This is the 
second day; iti which no posi- 
tire temptatioQ occurs, for Satan 
hadl^Jesw (b. ii. 116.) vacant, 
i. e. unassailed that day. Pre- 
▼ions to the Tempter's appearing 
at all, it is said (b. i. 303.) that 
oar Lord had " passed full forty 
days** in the wilderness. AU 
diat is here meant is^ that he was 
not hungry till the forty days 
were ended; and accordingly 
our Saviour himself presently 
says, that during that time he 

—human food 
Kor tasted, nor had appetite. 

As to the Ume necessary for eon* 
fening the infernal council, there 
is the HMice of twenty-four hours 
taken u>r the Devil to go «p to 
the Ttgvm of mid air, where his 
eooneil was sitting, and where 
we pre told he went with speed, 
VOL. III. 



(b. ii. 1170 ^u^d ^01^ ^^°> to debate 
the matter with his council, and 
return toith his chosen band ofspi' 
rils: for it was the commence- 
ment of night, when he left our 
Saviour, (b. i. 498.) and it is 
now the hour of night, (b. ii. 26o.) 
when he is returned. But it 
must also be considered, that 
spiritual beings are not supposed 
to require for their actions the 
time necessary to men. See Ra- 
phaeFs speech. Par. Lost, viii. 
107. We are also expressly told 
by St. Luke, that the Devd 
shewed unto our Lord all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time, Luke iv. 5. Dumter. 

959. Me hungering more to do 
my Father's toti/.] In allusion to 
our Savionr's words, John iv. 34. 
My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his 
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It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 260 
CommunM in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven ; there he slept, 
And dreamed, as appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks, nature^s refreshment sweet ; 265 
Him thought, he by the brck>k of Cherith stood. 



261. Commutt'din silent walk, 
then laid him down] Agreeable 
to what we find in the Psalms, 
iv. 4. Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still, 

262. — the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven ;] 

Thus Horace, lib. ii. ode iii. 9- 

Quk pinus ingensy albaque popalut, 
Umbram ho^^afem confdare umani 
Xofnis ;•— 

And Virgil, Georg. iv. 24. 

Obviaque hotpitiit tenntfrondentihu 
arbos. 

Dunster. 

264. And dreamed, as appetite 
is wont to dream. 

Of meats and drinks,Ji 
To this purpose Lucretius with 
grc^t strength and elegance, iv. 
lOlS. 

^lumen item sitiens, aut fontem pro- 
pter aniBnum 

AdtidjBty et totum prope faucibus oc- 
eupat amnem. 

266. Him thought, &c.] We 
•ay now, and more justly, he 
thought; but him thought is of 
the same construction as me 
thought, and is used by our old 
writers, as by Fairfia, cant. 15. 
tt40. 

Him ihought he heard the softly 
whistling wind. 

He by the brook of Cherith stood, 
&0. Alluding to the account of 



Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 5, 6. He 
went and dwelt by the brook Che* 
rith, that is before Jordan: and 
the ravens brought him bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening. As what 
follows. He saw the prophet also, 
&C. is in allusion to 1 Kings xix. 
4, &c But he fumselfwent a days 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a juniper" 

tree And as he lay and slept 

under a juniper'tree, behold then, 
an angel touched him, and said 
unto him. Arise and eat. And he 
looked, and behold there was a cake 
haken on the coals, and a cruse of 
water at his head; and he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down 
again,. And the angel of the Lord 
came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said. Arise and 
eat, because the journey is too 
great for thee. And he arose, and 
did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights,.unto Horeb^ike 
mount of God. And Daniers liv- 
ing upon pulse and water rather 
than the portion of the king^s 
meat and drink, is celebrated 
Dan* i. So that, as our dreamt 
are often compmed of the matter 
of our waking thoughts, our Sa- 
viour is with great propriety sup- 
posed to dream of sacned persons 
and siU)ject8. Lucretius iv. 959. 
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And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing ev^n and mom, 

Though ravenous, taught t' abstain from what they 

brought: 
He saw the prophet also how he fl^d , ^ 270 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how awakM, 
He found his supper on the coals preparM, 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 
And eat the second time after repose, 27.^ 

The strength whereof sufficM him forty days ; 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook. 
Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 
Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 



Bt qooi quisque feri studio devinctus 

adhieret, 
Aat quibns in rebut multum sumus 

ant^ morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta 

magis mens. 
In somnis aadem plerumque videmur 

obire. 

278. Or as a guest ivUh Daniel 
mt hsM pulse.'] Mr. Sympson pto- 
po8e8 to read. Or was a guest &c. 

279« — ^^ now the herald lark] 
This is a beautifVil thought, 
which modem wit hath added 
to the stock of antiquity. We 
may see it rising though out of a 
low hint of Theocritus^ like the 
hird from his thatched pallat. 
IdyU. X. 50. 






iyu(tfUf^ M§^th- 



Chaucer leads the. way to the 
Ebglidi poets, in four of the 
finest lines in all his works. 
Knight*s Tale, 1493. 



The merry lark, messengere of the 

day, 
Salewith in her song the morow 

gray* 

And firy Phebos rysith up so brightp 
That aU the Orient laughith at the 
sight. 

Faery Queen, b. i. cant 11. st. 51. 

—-when Una her did mark 
Climb to her charet, all with flowers 

spread. 
Prom heaven high tochacethe cbear- 

less d^k, 
With merry note her loud salutes the 

mounting lark. ' 

Calion. 

To these instances we may 
properly add from Shakespeare, 
Komeo and Juliet, act iii. sc. 5. 

It was the lark, the herald of the 
morn. 

And the lark not only furnishes 
our author with a most beautiful 
description, but also with a most 
exact similitude. 
G 9 
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Left his ground nest, high towering to descry itBO 

The mom^s approach, and greet her with his song : 
As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream, 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting wak'd. 
Up to a hill anon his ateps he reared, S85 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 
If cottage were in view, sheep-cote, or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote, none he saw, 
Only^ in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 



As lightly from his graasj couch up 

rose 
Our Saviour. 

279. Browne, in his Britannia s 
Pastorals, b. i. 8. 3. had termed 
the lark the herald of the day: 

The mounting lark, iay*t herald, got 

on wing. 
Bidding each liird choose out his 

bough and sing. 

Add to the extracts from Chaucer 
and Spenser, the following £r<im 
fletcher, in his Purple Island, 
c. ix. St 2. 

The cheerful lark, mounting from 

early bed» 
fFUh tweet taluiet awakes the drowsy 

Ught; 
The emrth she Uft, and vp to heaven is 

Jiedi 
There chants her Maker's praises out 

of sight. 

And Drayton, Polyolb. s. iii. 
speaks of the lark 

m.meUmbbig up to heaven^ her high' 

pitched hymn to *ing 
Unto the springing day. 

These early poets should be com- 
pared with Milton in this de< 
scription of the lark 

^~?iigh towering to descry 
The mom's approach, and greet her 
with his song. 



See also Comus, 315, and L' Alle- 
gro, 41. 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies^ 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 

Dunster. 
282. As lightly from his grassy 
couch"} Paradise Lost, iv. Sx>. 
—for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, 

Thyer, 
287. If cottage were in view, 

sheep-cote, or herd ; 
But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote 
none he saw,^ 
This mode of repetition our poet 
is fond of, and has frequently 
used with singulis effect. See 
Comus, 221. " Was I deeeivwl^ 
or did a sable cloud, &c." and 
Par. Lost, iv. 640—656. Dunster. 
S89. Onhf in a bottom saw a 
nUasani grtn>e, &c] The Tempter 
here is the Magician of the Italba 
poets. This pleasant grove is a 
magical creation in the desert, 
designed as a scene suited for 
the ensuing temptation. Thus 
Tasso (c. X.) lays the scene of 
Armida's banquet. 

Under the curtain of the gKenwood 
shade, &g. 
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With chaunt of tunefiil birds reiouddmg loud ; f 90 

Thither he bent his way, detemrinM there 

To rest at nooD, and entered soon the shade 

High rooPd, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 

That openM in the midst a woody scene ; 

Nature^s own work it seemed (nature taught art) n$^ 



The whole of Milton's descrip- 
tion here is very beautiful. Lord 
Orford indeed, in his Observ- 
aiiops on Modem Gardening, 
ascribes to our author the hav- 
ing foreseen with " the prophetic 
eye of taste** our modem style 
^ gardening. It may howeVer 
be question^ whether his idea 
of a garden was much, if at all, 
elevated above that of his con- 
temporaries. In the Comus, the 
Srdens of the Hesperides have 
Mr cedam alleys, crisped^n hades 
and bowers; and in // Penseroso, 
** retired leisure" is made to please 
itsdf in trhn gardens, Mr. War- 
ton indeed observes, that Milton 
had changed his ideas of a gar* 
den when he wrote his Paradise 
Lost. But the paradise which 
he there describes is not a ear^ 
den, either ancient or mo&m. 
It is a country in its natural un- 
otfnaroented state, only rendered 
beautiful, and adapted to give 
pleasure in a hot climate. On 
the adaptation of landscape-gar- 
dening to different climates, se^ 
Ih, Falconers Historical view of 
ike taste for Gardening and laying 
okI Grounds among the nations of 
Antiquity, Dunster. 

890. mtk ehaunt cf tuneful 
birds resounding loud;'} Virgil, 
Georg. ti.'S^.' 

Atia tmn retomnt avihtu virgulta 
emwris. 



Spenser, Faery Qu. b. il c. v. SL 

And on the other side a pleasant 

grove^- 
Therein the merry Mrdt, of every 

sort. 
Chanted aloud their cheerful harmooy. 
Dunster. 

993. — aw<£ alleys brown,'] This 
idea our author derived from 
Italy and the Italian poets. He 
had expressed it before. Paradise 
Lost, ix. 1088. 

-^where highest woods impenetrable 
To star or sun-light, ^Mread their 

umbrage broad 
And Ironn as evening. 

And the reader may see the word 
explained in Mr. Thyers note 
ujKm Paradise Lost, iv. 246. /m- 
browned the noontide bom*rs. 

295. Nature's own work it seemed 
(nature taught arty] ThosSpen- 
scr, in his descripuon of the gar- 
dens of Acrasia, 

And that, which all fair works doth 

most aggrace 
Hie Art, which all that wrought, 

appeared in no place. 

Faery Qm. b. ii. c. zii. 56, M 

And before him Tasso, describ- 
ing the garden of Armida, and 
to whom indeed Spenser is here 
not a little indebted. 

£ quel che il hello, e il caro accreSce 

^ air opre 
V Arte, che tutto fa, nulla ti stopre. 

C. iYi.9, 10. 
GS 
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And to a superstitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs ; he viewM it round. 

When suddenly a man before him stood, 

Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 

As one in city', or court, or palace bred, soo 

And with fair speech these words to him addressed. 

With granted leave officious I return. 
But much more wonder that the Son of God 
In this wild solitude so long should bide 
Of all things destitute, and well I know, sob 



And that which beauty most, moat 

wonder brought, 
No where appeared the art which all 

thia wrought. Fairfax. 

With the two following lines, 

—to a smperttUkm* eye^ th4 Jumnt 
Cfwood-godt and wood^ymfht. 

Compare Lucretiut, speaking of 
places remarkable for their echo, 
IV. 584. 

Hflec loca capripedes Satyros Nymphat* 

eueUnere 
Finitimi fingunt. 

Haunt is a favourite word with 
Milton in similar descriptions in 
the Paradise Lost, iii. 26. iv. 706. 
viii. 480. il 273. Duntter. 

299. Not rustic as before, but 
seemlier clad,'] The Tempter is 
very properly made to change 
his appearance and habit with 
the temptation. In the former 
book, when he came to tempt 
our Saviour to turn the stones 
into bread to satisfy their hunger, 
he appeared as a poor old man 
in rural iveedt; but now when he 
comes to offer a magnificent en- 
tertainment, he is seemlier clad, 



and appears as a wealthy citisen, 
or a courtier: and here with fair 
speech he addresses his words, 
there it was only with words thus 
uttered spake. These lesser par- 
ticulars have a grace and pro- 
prietv in them, which is well 
worthy of the reader's observa- 
tion. 

302. With granted leave] It is 
true that Satan at parting, in the 
conclusion of the former book, 
had asked leave to come again, 
but all the answer that our Sli- 
viour returned was. 

Thy coming hither, though I know 

thj acope, 
I bid not or forbid; do aa thoo findlit 
Permiaaion from above. 

But it was perfectly in character 
to represent the Tempter as tak« 
ing permission for granted leave. 

802. — o^iotM] Adopted here 
from the Latin, and used in the 
same sense as by Cicero, In Verr. 
i. 24. — ipsi Liunpsaceni summe 
in omnes cives Romanos qfidasi. 
Dunster. 

Perhaps from the French, of- 
Jideux, oUtfing; see the note on 
b. I 53. E. 
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Not without hunger. Others of some uote^ 
As stoiy tells, have trod this wilderness ; 
The fugitive bond-woman with her son 
Outcast Nebaioth, yet found here relief 
* By a providing angel ; all the race 
Of Israel here had famish'd, had not God 
RainM from heaven manna ; and that prophet bold 
Native of Thebez wandering here was fed 



sio 



S08. TheJugU'tve bondswoman 
&C.] Hagar, who fled from the 
fiice of her mistress. Gen. xvi. 6. 
and is therefm^ called tLfvgU'we; 
and her name by interpretation 
(says Ainsworth) is vl fugitive or 
stranger : but her son was not a 
fugitive, but an outcasi ; so ex- 
act was our author in the use of 
his epithets. But then what shall 
we say to the words following, 
Oulcati Nebaiothf For as Mr. 
Meadowcourt and others have 
observed, Nebaioth was the el- 
dest son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 
13.) and grandson of Abraham 
and Hagar. He seems here to 
be put By misuke for Ishmael. 
At least it is not usual to call the 
liEither by the name of the son. 

308. There is no immediate 
instance Off a grandson being sub- 
stituted for a son in Scripture: 
and yet the curse is addressed to 
Canaan, (Gai. Ix. 95.) though it 
was Ham, his &ther, who had 
offended Noah; and (2 Sam. xix. 
24.) Mephibodieth, the son of 
Jonathan, is called the son qf 
Saul Dunster. 

Mr. Dnnster allows that his 
instances of substituted names 
are not quite parallel cases; and 
perhaps, if we consider the un- 
usual aocumulatioa of errors in 



this speecbi (see the two follow- 
ing notes,) we shall think it not 
improbable that Milton might 
designedly attribute mistakes to 
Satan with respect to Scriptural 
persons and places ; as in Matt. 
IV. 6. Satan endeavours to tempt 
our Lord with a passage from 
Scripture misapplied and mis- 
understood. £. 

SIS. Native of Thebex] In the 
first edition it was falsely printed 
Thebes; but Thebes (says Mr. 
Meadowcourt) was the birth- 

?lace of no prophet except blind 
^iresias. However this reading 
hath prevailed throughout the 
editions, though in the table of 
Errata at the end of the first edi- 
tion we are desired to correct 
and read Thebez, the same as 
TJiesbe, at Thisbe, or Tishbe^ the 
birth-place of the prophet Elijah. 
There is a Thebe* mentioned. 
Judges ix. 50. where Abimelech 
was slain : and it looks as if our 
author took that and this to be 
the same place. He had before 
caUed Elijah the great Thishi$e, 
ver. l6. and he might here more 
consistently have said NaUoe qf 
Thisbe: but he seems to write 
sometimes, as if he had a mind 
to make work for conmienta* 
tors^ 
6 4. 
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Twice by a voice inviting him to eat : 

Of thee these forty days none hath regard, st5 

Forty and more deserted here indeed. 

To whom thus Jesus. What conclud'st thou hence ? 
They all had need, I as thoii seest have none. 

How hast thou hunger then ? Satan replied. 
Tell me if food were now before thee set, s9o 

Would^st thou not eat ? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answered Jesus. Why should that 
Cause thy refusal ? said the subde fiend. 
Hast thou not right to all created things ? 
Owe not all creatures by just right to thee 3*^ 

Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 



■ SIS. '^^wand*ring here was fed] 
It appears that Milton conceived 
the wilderness^ where Hagar 
Wandered with her son^ and 
where the Israelites were fed 
with manna, and where £lijah 
retreated from the ra^ of Jeze- 
bel, to be the same with the wil- ' 
demess where our Saviour was 
tempted. And yet it is certain 
that they were very different 
placet, £or the wilderness, where 
Hagar wandered, was the wilder^ 
neu of Beereheba, Gen. xxL 14. 
and where the Israelites were 
fod with manna was the wilder* 
nets of Sm, Exod. xvi. 1. and 
wheve Elgah retreated was in the 
wUdemeu, a day's journey from 
Beerihebos 1 Kings ^ix. 4. and 
where our Saviour was tempted^ 
was the wildemeu near Jordan : 
but our author considers all that 
Ivact of country as pne and the 
iMjEM wilderness, though distin- 

Siished by different names from 
e different places a^jobing. 



321. Woul^tt thou not eat f 

Thereafter as I like 
The giver,] 
Compare Comus, 701. 

Were it a draught for Juoo when aha 

banquets, 
I would not taite thj treacherom 

oSkri none. 
But such aa are good men, can give 

good thing! ; ftc. 

Dunster» 

325. Owe not aU creatures by 
just right to thee 

Duty and servicet &c.] 
This part of the Tempter's speech 
alludes to that heavenly declara- 
tion which he had heard at Jor- 
dan, This\s my behved Son, 81c. 
One may observe too, that it is 
much the same tort of flattering 
address with that which he had 
before made use of t* seduoe 
Eve. Paradise Lost, ix. 539. 

Thee all things Kving gase on, all 

things thine 
By gift &c. 

Thyer. 
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But tender all their pow'r ? nor mentioa I 

Meats by the Law unclean, or offered first 

To idols, those young Daniel could refuse ; 

Nor profier'd by an enemy> though who $so 

Would scruple that, with i^ant oppressM ? Bdiold 

Nature ashamed, or better to express, 

Troubled that thou should^st hunger, hath purveyM 

From all the elements her choicest store 

To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 335 

With honour, only deign to sit and eat. 

He spake no dream, for as his words bad endt 



329. — tho9€ young Daniel could 
refuse ?;\ Dan. i. 8. Bui Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the 
portion of the king*s meat, nor 
with the mine which he drank: 
and the reason assigned by com- 
mentators is, because in those 
and raost other countries they 
Qsed to offer some part of what 
diey eat and drank to their gods ; 
and therefore Daniel refbs^ to 
partake of the provisions firom 
the king's table, as of meats 
offered to idols, and consequently 
unclear. The poet had before 
mentioned Daniel at his pulse, 
▼er. 278; and Moses in the 
mount, and Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, are brought in several times, 
as history affords no instances 
of abstinence so like onr Sa- 
viour's. 
333. — hath purveyed 
From all the elements &c.] 

iDterea gustut demeuta per omnia 
qusrunt. Juvenal, ad. I4w 

Idflidere epulis auro^ qvod terra, quod 
aer, 

<iaod pebgus NUufus dedit, quod 
luxus ioani 



Ambitione furens toCo qMsalTit io 

orbe. iMCttUf Phartak z. 155^ 

Dunster. 

337* Hespdkenodream.yithM 
was no dream as before ver. 264. 
but a reality. And i3ti% banauet 
here fumbhed l^ Satan is like 
that prepared by Armida for her 
lovers. Tasso, cant x. at. 64. 

Appreatar til rberbetta, ou' k piik 



L* ombra, e ridno al auoD de 1* ooqat 

chiare 
F^ce disculti vasi altera menta» 
E licca di vivande elette, e care. 
Era qui db, ch' ogai nagion dif- 

peosa; 
Cib ebe dona la tenm, 6 manda il ' 

mare: 
Cib che 1* arte eondisce, e cento belle 
Servivano al convito accorte ancelle. 
Under tbe cortain of the green*wood 

shade. 
Beside the brook, upon the velvel 

grass. 
In massy vessel of pure silver made^ 
A banquet rich and costly fumish'd 

was; 
All beasts, all birds begniTd by fow. 

lei^s trade. 
All fish were there in lUode or tcfli 

that pass. 
All dainties inade by art, and at tbe 

table 
An hundred virgins serv*d. Fakrfi^, 



/^ 
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Our Saviour liftjog up his eyes beheld 
In ample space under the broadest shade 
A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes pilM, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour, beasts of chace, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil'd, 

340. A table richly spread, &c.] 
This temptation is not recorded 
in Scripture, but is however in- 
Tented with great consistency, 
and very apUy fitted to the pre- 
sent condition of our Saviour. 
This way of embellishing his 
subject is a privilege which every 
poet has a just right to, pro- 
vided he observes harmony and 
decorum in his hero's character ; 
and one may further add, that 
Milton had in this particular 
place still a stronger claim to an 
mdulgence of this kind, since it 
was a pretty general opinion 
among the Fathers, that our Sa^ 
viour underwent many more 
temptations than those which 
are mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists ; nav Origen goes so far 
as to sav, that he was every day, 
whilst he continued in the wil- 
derness, attacked by a iresh one. 
The beauties of this description 
are too obvious to escape any 
reader of taste. It is copious, 
and yet expressed with a very 
elegant conciseness. Every pro- 
per circumstance is mentioned, 
and yet it is not at all clogged 
or incumbered, as is often the 
case, with too tedious a detail 
of particulars. It was a scene 
entirely fresh to our author's 
imagination, and nodiing like it 
had before occurred in his Para- 
dise Lost, for which reason he 
has been the more diffuse, and 
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laboured it with greater care, 
with Hhe same good judgment 
that makes him in other places 
avoid expatiating on scenes which 
he had before described. See 
the note on his short description 
of night at the end of the first 
book. In a word, it is in my 
opinion worked up with ereat 
art and beauty , and plainly shews 
the crudity of that notion which 
so much prevails amonff super- 
ficial readers, that Milton s genius 
was upon the decay when he 
wrote his Paradise Regained. 
TAycr. 

340. ^"--richly spread, in regal 
^fode,^ Regal mode was perhaps 
intended to glance at the luxury 
and expense of the Court at 
that time: it is however well 
covered by classical authority. 

'-^pukeque ante ora paratae 
Begifico himu Virg. Mn. ▼{. 604. 
Instituunt de more epulas, fettamque 

per urbem 
Reg^ extrucUi celebrant conrivia 

mentit. SiL Ital. xi. 272. 

Dunster. 

S4f3. In pastry buiU,'\ The 
pastry in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was fre- 
quently of considerable magni- 
tude and solidity. If the pie, 
in which Geoffrey Hudson, af- 
terwards King James*s dwarf, 
when eight years old, was served 
up at an entertainment given by 
the Duke of Buckingham, had 
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Gris-amber-steamM ; all fish from sea or shcNre, 
Freshet, or purling brook, of shell or fin, 
And exquisites! name, for which was drained 
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been much larger than was 
usual, the joke would have lost 
effect from something extraordi- 
nary being expected. QBut if 
nothing extraordinary had been 
expected upon siffht of the dish, 
the joke would have wanted its 
proper introduction. £.] A spe- 
cies ai mural pastry seems to 
have prevailed in some of the 
preceding centuries, when artifi- 
cial representations of castles, 
towers, &c. were very common 
at great feasts, and were called 
sutileHes, or soliUies, See Le- 
land's account of the entertain- 
ment at the inthronization of 
Abp. Warham in 1504, and the 
diarges for wax and sugar, in 
operatione de le sotUlies, (CoUec- 
ianea, vol. 6.) Dunster. 

344. Gris-amber-sfeamd;] Am- 
bergris or grey amber is 
esteemed the best, and used in 
perfumes and cordials. A cu- 
rious lady communicated the 
following remarks upon this pas- 
sage to Mr. Peck, wnich we will 
here transcribe. " Grey amber 
*' is the amber our author here 
'* speaks of, and melts like but- 
" ter. It was formerly a main 
" ingredient in every concert 
" for a banquet; viz. to fume 
*' the meat with, and that whe- 
** ther boiled, roasted^ or baked; 
'' laid often on the top of a 
''baked pudding; which last 
'* I have eat of at an old courtier^s 
'* table. And I remember, in an 
" dd chronicle there is much 
'* complaint of the nobilities 
" bemg made sick at Cardinal 



" Wolsey*8 banquets, with ri<^ 
" scented cates and dishes most 
" costly dressed with ambergris. 
" I also recollect I once saw a 
'^ little book writ by a gentle- 
'* woman of Queen Elizabeth's 
'' court, where ambergris is men- 
"tioned as the haut-gout of 
" that age. I fancy Milton trans- 
" posed the word for die sake 
** of his verse ; to make it read 
" more poetically." So fiir this 
curious lady. And Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the Custom of 
the Country, act iii. scene 2. 
Be sure 

The wines be lusty, high, and ftill of 
spirit. 

And amber*d alL 

S44. So also Howell^ Letters, 
voL iv. 1. V. p. 12. 

— 4ind eate potatoes in a dish 
Made drunk with Bmitr. 

And in Massinger's City Madam, 
a. iv. sc. 3. ** men may talk of 
their pheasants drenched with 
ambergrises In Marmion*s -Ai- 
tiquary, l6^J-; " A fat nightin- 
gale seasor' >a with pepper and 
ambergreese." In Strafford's Z>/. 
terg, vol. i. 522. Ambergris is a 
present fVom Holland to King 
Charles I. and his Queen. And 
Waller reckcms it among ^e 
felicities of his Summer Island. 
T. fVarton. 

346. Jnd exquisiteet name,] He 
alludes here to that species of 
Roman luxury, which gave eap- 
quisUeHames to fish of exquisite 
taste, such as that Aey called 
cerehrum /om They extmcM 
this even to a very capackms 
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P<»itus, and LucriDe bay, and Afnc coast. 
Alas how simple, to these cates compared, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! 
And at a stately side-board by the wine 
That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 
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dish as that they cMed clypeum 
Minerwe, The modern Italians 
&11 into the same wantonness 
pf luxurious impiet^9 as when 
they call their exquisite wines by 
the names of lacrymm Chrisii 
and lac VhrgiHts* Warburton. 

347. Pontus, and Lucrine bay, 
and jffric coasiJ] The fish are 
brought to furnish this banquet 
from all the difierent parts of 
the world then known; from 
Pondui or the Euxine &ea in Asia^ 
from the Lucrine bay in Europe 
in Italyy and from the coast of 
Africa. And all thete plaoee are 
celebrated for different kinds of 
fish by the authors of antiquity. 
It would . be almost endless to 
quote the passages. Of the JLti- 
crine lake in particular many 
derive the name d iucro, from 
the abundance offish there taken. 

347. Milton had here in his 
mind the excessive luxury of 
the Romans in the article of fish* 
See Juvenal, eat v. .Q4« Et jam 
defecit nostrum mare, dum gula 
wvit, &c. Plin. ix. 15^ 17* 54. 
Macrob. Safum. ii. n>.12. Val. 
Maximus^ ix. I. Petronius, De 
Bell. CivU. Ingeniosa gula est, 
&C. Horace, passim. Aulus Gel- 
')ka% 1. vii. 16. Athensras, b.i. p. 7. 
DuMter. 

84&. —ihatdwerttdEvefi It 
is Used, MB he uses many woids 
aocittdbg to their propeiaigni- 
ficatioD in Latin. Dkerto, to 



turn aside. We should rather 
say perverted. 

350. And at a stately side- 
board &c.] As the scene of this 
entertainment lay in the east, 
IVlilton has with great judgment 
thrown in this and the following 
particulars to give it an air of 
eastern grandeur^ in which part 
of the world it is well known a 
great part of the pomp and 
splendour of their feasts consists 
in their having a great nupnber 
of beautiful slaves of both sexes 
to attend ^nd divert the guests 
with music and singing. Thyer. 

350. wine 

That fragrant smell diffw%2 
Thus Horner^ Odyss. ix. 210. 

—The goblet crown'd 
Breath*d aromatic tngnaacy around. 
Pope. 

The ancients prised their >ines 
according to their fragrance. 
OiNf m909wfim( was the term of 
supreme commendation among 
the Greeks. See Aristophanes, 
PbituSf 807. and Female Orators, 
1123. See also the Circulio of 
Plautus, a. i. sc. 2. Ovid, Fast 
iii. 201. the praises of the wine 
Sapria in Hermippus preserved 
in Athenaeus, 1. 1. and Theo- 
fdixastus, de Odoribus, Ed. Heins. 
fol. 1613. p. 443. Duuiter. 
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Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairar hue 
Than Granymed or Hyias ; distant more 
Under the trees now tripped, now sdemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana's train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea's horn, 
And ladies of th' Hesperides, that se^m'd 
Fairer than feignM of old, or ikbled since 



5M 



852. ■ ■ offmrer hie 
Than Ganymed or Hylasi] 
These were two most beautiful 
youths; Ganymed was cup- 
bearer to Jupiter, and Hylas 
drew water for Hercules* and 
tiierefore they are both properly 
mentioned upon this occasion. 

855. -—and Naiades] Milton 
is not to be blamed for writing 
as others did in his time. But 
since the critics have determined 
to write Na'ides in three syllables, 
or N<Hades in four* it is time for 
the English poets to call these 
nymphs NcCids, and not Naiads. 
Jorttn. 

556. -—from Ainalthea'$ hornl] 
The same as the comu copis; 
the horn of plenty. Amalthea 
was, as some say* a Naid, the 
nurse of Jupiter, who nourished 
him with tne milk of a goat, 
whose horn was afterwards made 
the horn of plenty ; others say, 
that Amalthea was the name of 
the goat. 

557. The ladies of iK Hespe- 
rides,] The Hesperides *wcre 
famous for the gardens and 
orchards which they had bear- 
ing golden fruit in the western 
isles of Africa: they may there- 
fore not improperly be ranked 
with the spirits of woods and 
springs. (See v. 374.) 

358. Fairer than feigned of old, 



or fabled since, kc] Here i 
to be some defect in the syntaKj 
as if the poet had meant to si^ 
Fairer tfum feigned of old, or 
what has been fabled since of 
fairy damsels met in forest wide by 
knights, &C. of whom he had 
read in his romances, where it 
is not so easy to trace him* but 
the name of Sir Pelleas eccurt 
in the Faery Queen* b. vi. cant* 
xiL St 39. 

358. Sir Lancelot, Pelleas, smd 
Pelletiore, are Persons in the old 
Romance of Morte Arthur, or 
The Zyf of King Arthur, <tf hi$ 
noble Knyghtee qf the round table, 
and in thende the dolorous deth tf 
them aU; written originally in 
French* and translate hj Sir 
Thomas Malleory, Knt. printed 
by W. Caxton, 1484. From tiiis 
old Romance Mr. Warton (Ob« 
servations on Spenser, sect S.) 
^ws that Spenser borrowed 
much. Sir Lancelot it them 
called of Logris; and Sir Tris- 
tram of Lyones, Logris, or Loe* 
gria, is an old name tor Bngknd, 
aooording to the more fii£ukNis 
historians* and amow them 
Milton. Hollinshedca]feit24i«« 
ffia, Logiers, and Lhoegres. See 
his Description cf Brkmn, and 
his History of England, b. iL 4, 
5. .Lyones was an old name for 
Cornwall, or at least for a part 
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Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 360 

Lancelot) or Pelleas, or Pellenore: 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chiming strings, or charming pipes, and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 

From their soft wings, and Florals earliest smells. 365 



of that county. See Camden's 
Britannia concerning the Land's 
6nd. And Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. vi. c. ii. ^8 et seq. and c. xii. 
59. Mflton'skter thoughts could 
not but rove at times where, as 
he himself told us^ his " younger 
feet wandered,** when he ^^ be- 
took him among those lofty fa- 
bles and romances, which re- 
count in solemn cantos the deeds 
of knighthood founded by our 
Tictorious kings, and fVom hence 
had in renowne over all Chris- 
tendome.'* Apol. for Smectymn. 
Dwuter, 

358, or fabled since &c.] 

Some readers may perhaps in 
diis passage think our author a 
Utde too fond of shewing his 
mat reading, a fault which he 
M indeed sometimes guilty of: 
but those who are conversant in 
romance- writers, and know how 
lavish they are in the praises of 
dieir beauties, will\I doubt not 
discover great pro p rie ty in this 
allusion. Tkyer. 

363m Of cfummg strings, or 
ehtsrmiMg pipes,'] So Spenser hath 
vaed the verb charms. Faery 
Queen, b. iv. cant 9. st. IS. 

Lik« as th« ibwier on his gufleAil 
pipe 

Chamu to the birdf full many % 
pleasant lay. 

CaltOH, 



See the note on chime, Crnnus 
V. 1021. E. 

363. and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours 
fann*d 

From their soft wings, and 
Flora's earliest smells.'] 
MOton, I fimcy, introduced this 
circumstance in allusion to the 
eastern custom of using perfumes 
at their entertainments, for the 
reason alleged in the note on 
ver. 350. He has expressed the 
very same idea in the Paradise 
Lost in the following lines, iv. 
156. 

— now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dis- 
pense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence 

they stole 
Those balmy spoils: 

and by this little specimen one 
may see, as I observed before, 
that our poet*s imagination did 
not flag in the latter part of hia 
life, and that there is no differ- 
ence in the Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, but such as 
was occasioned by the different 
subjects. Thyer. 

365. — Flora's earliest smells.] 
From the regularity of his pur- 
suits, the purity of his pleasures, 
his temperance and general sim- 
plicity of life, Milton habitually 
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Such was the splendour, and the Tempter now 
His invitation earnestly renewM. 

What doubts the Son of God to sit and eat ? 
These are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure ; STO 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil. 
But life preserves, destroys lifers enemy. 
Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 
All these are spi^rits of au*, and woods, and springs. 



became an early riser. Hence 
his acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of the morning, 

Th« ieasoo prioM for twectett loenU 
and tan, 

which be so frequently contem- 
plated with delight, and baa 
therefore so repeatedly described: 
and this is a subject which he 
delineates with the lively pencil 
of a lover. See bis Lycidas, 25. 
L'dllearOyM' Far. Lost, ix, 192. 
and Apol, for Smect^n, Prose 
Works, i. 109. See note on Ly* 
ddas, 27. T. Warton. • 

To die peculiar fragrance of 
the flowers at '^ that sweet hour 
of prime** he alludes in his Ar- 
cades, 06. P. L. iv. 601. V. 122. 
iz. 192. Duntter, 

866. Such was the splendour,"] 
Virgil, iEn. i. 637, says. 

At domiw interior regali tpkndida 

luxu 
IntlruitMr ; 

on which La Cerda observes, 
'' apte et signate splendida nam 
Mrfmdarde oonviviis ssepe;" and 
be cites from Athen»us> b. iii 

The description of this splen- 
did entertainment,' purposely pre- 
pared to captivate each of the 



senses, resembles the Address of 
Pleasure to Hercules, Xen. Me- 
mor. 1. ii. See also the trans* 
lation of it in the choice of Her^ 
cules, published in Mr. Spence't 
Polymetis. Dunster. 

368. What doubU the Son qf 
God to sit and eat ?] What seems 
to be used here much like the 
Latin quid, which signifies both 
what and why, as m Para^se 
Lost, ii. 529. 

What sit we then projecting peace 
and war? 

S69. These, are no fffAsJor' 
bidden, no interdict &c3 This 
sarcastical allusion to the fall of 
man, and to that particular com- 
mand, by transgressing whidi, 
being seduced by Satan, he fell^ 
is mely in character of the 
speaker. Compare Par. Lost, v. 
51 and 323. But Satan imme- 
diately resumes his hypocritical 
servility, which much resembles 
his lan^uaffe in Par. Lost, b. is. 
when, in his addresses to Eve. 
'^persuasive rhetorick sledLed 
his tongue.'* Dunster. 

370. Defends the touching] For- 
bids, prohibits, hinders, as die 
word IS used in Paradise Lost, 
xi. 86. xii. 207. 
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Thy gentle ministers, who come to pay sr5 

Thee homage, and acknowledge thee Uieir Lord : 
What doubt^st thou Son of Grod ? sit down and eat. 

To whom thus Jesus temperately replied. 
Said'st thou not that to all things I had right ? 
And who withholds my pow'r that right to use ? sso 
Shall I receive -by gift what of my own, 
When and where likes me best, I can command ? 
I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou. 
Command a table in this wilderness. 
And call swift flights of angels ministrant ss5 

Array 'd in glory on my cup to^ attend : 
Why should^st thou then obtrude this diligence, 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find ? 
And with my hunger what hast thou to do? 
Thy pompous delicacies I contemn, sgo 

And count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles. 

To whom thus answerM Satan malecontent. ' 
That I have also pow^r to give thou seest ; 
If of that pow'r I bring thee voluntary 

385. -^ightiofangeU] Sliake. 391. —thy gjfU no gifts] Ex- 

qpeate^ Hamlet, act v. sc. 6. pressed from tiie Greek proverb. 

And/ighl§ rfoHgeU ong thee to thy Sophocles, Ajax^665. 
resL 

386 angels ministrant] Thus *^^ "^^^ ^^ »*•"» "^^ 

Pw. Lost, X. 86. Milton says of 3gi. And not without a re- 
the Son of God, semblance to Virgil's 

Accompanied to heaven gate. and to a preceding part of Lao- 

St. Paul, n>eaking of the infe- coon's speech, 

rioritj of the angels to the Son r^^M, . ^ u * «t r 

of G^. says, Tr. they not aU ""^'^^^^^^ ^^^te-, «ut nihi ptf* 

mmisterimg spiriU? Ueb. i. 14. Z)om c«f«r« dWit Danaum ? 
DunHer. Dunster. 
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What I might have be^towM on whom I pleasM^ 395 

And rathear 6pportuni% ]» this pl^oe 

Chose to impiat to thy apparent Deed, 

Why 3hould^8t tbou iiot aocqp^ it ? but I qee 

What I can do or o£fer is suspect ; 

Of these things others quickly will dispose, 40Q 

Whose pains have earoM the far fet spoil. With tlmi 

Both tabl^aod proviedoB vaoiahM quite 

With souqd of harpies' wings, and talons heard ; 



401. —ikefarfeiivoiL'] Fd 
}$ Quch softer tliap Jsteh^d, 9x4 
it 18 used by Chaucer, Squire's 
Tale, 996. 

This stitQgre Iniiglit it ^ to him 
tall aone; 

•nd by SpNenser, Faery Queen, 
b. m. cant i. st S. And by John* 
son, Prol. to Silent Woman, 

Ibough there be none^^ : 
and in prose as well as in verse 
kySir PbiKp Sidney, Ardid. p. 
960. Therewith he told her a 
MJ^ taW: Defence ot Poetry, 
p. 551. as if oar old writers had 
a better ear, and studied the 
bsairties wi sound mote than the 
BiodMms. 

401. —With Okd &c.] The 
bteaking off Aon of the verse 
adaanraUj SKpresses the sudden 
and abrupt naaner^ wherein 

Both ^tid)le and provMon ▼vnith'd 
qidt^ 

Wh% «OHiid ef ^haipfM* wifl§s« and 
tokmii hi^trd I 

ill vUcb th«i author has imitated 
Vitpi, Ma. iii. 9$^. 
AteobiUilMiiiiflce kpui de moatibiif 



Harpyis,, et magnis quatiunt clan- 

gorihasalas, 
DiripiuDtqut dapts. 

VOL. III. 



When from the fttountafn-lopfl, wkh 

hideous cry. 
And clatt'ring wingt, the hnngry 

harpies fl v ; 
They snatch the meat. Dryden, 

And we have a Kke scene in 
Shakespeare, ii^ the Tempest^ 
act ili. where several strange 
shapes bring in a banquet, and 
afterwards enter* Ariel Uke a 
harpy, claps his wings upon the 
table, and with a quaint device the 
banquet vanishes. 

401. All this part of the tempt, 
ation of Christ is formed and 
conducted on the principles of 
romance, in which a sumptuous 
banquet is a common temf^tion. 
The table, riekly spread in regal 
mode, vanishes also like ^e ban- 
quet of a Gothic necromuieer. 
Compare the Tempest, a. iii..s. 3. 
All this sort of fiction had long 
before been adopted from ro- 
mance by S|9en8er ^and his itias- 
ters the Itahan poets. Perhaps 
the ground-work is in Virgil's 
hdl». Mn. vL 60s. 

— Lucent genialibus aids 
Aurea fulcra ton's, epulaeque ante 

ore paratsB 
RegiAco luxu, he 

T. Warton. 
H 
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Only th^ iinp6itune Tampter still remain -d, 

And with these words his temptation pursued. 405 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm'd, therefbre not mov'd ; 
Thy temperance invincible besides, 
For no allurement yields to appetite, 
And all thy heart is set on high designs, 4io 

High actions ; but wherewith to be achievM ? 
Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birlh, 
A carpenter thy father known, thyself 
Bred up in poverty and straits at home, 4^15 

Lost in a desert here and hunger-bit : 
Which way or fix>m what hope dost thou aspire 
To greatness ? whence authority deriv^st? 
What followers, what retinue canst thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 4}K0 

404. OnhfiK vmp6rtune Temp- 4d9. fFhat followers, what re-^ 

ter sUll remained,'] The word time canst thou gain, 

impdriune is often pronounced Or at thsf heds the dkzymuUi' 

with this accent by our old tude, &c.] 

writers, as Spenser, Faery Queen, Mr. Sympeon and Mr. Calton 

b. i. cant xii. st. 16. propose iterations here, but we 

And often blame the too imp6rtmie may understand the dizzy muUi-- 

fotet tude as the accusative case after 

and b. ii. cant. viii. st 38. and the verb gain, making fitvour- 

cant xi. st 7. ^^ble allowances for a little inac* 

413. — MnArnoirit, wrfriended, curacy of expression. 

low of birth, 4^« Or at thy heels the dixzy 

A carpenter thy father'] multitude, 

Such was the language of our Longer than thou canst fitd 

Lord's own countrymen respect- them on thy cost f] 

ing him. Is not this the car^ The dizzy multitude tB^eventOia 

penter's son 9 &c. Matt xui. 55. plebt of Horace, who qpeaks of 

Hunger-bit, this word occurs in them as to be gained in ^ sane 

our translation of the Scripturies ; manner, Epist, 1. 1. xix. ST. 

Job xviii. 12. His strengui shall Nonegot^MioMrffeMisatf^ragiavenor 

be hungerbitten. Dunster. ImpenHt cctnanm-^ 
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Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost ? 

Money brings b(Hioar, friends, conquest, and realms : 

What raised Antipater the Edomite, 

And his son Herod placed on Juda's. throne, 

(Thy throne) bat gokl that got him puissant friends ? 4^5 



And 80 Lucan^ iii. 555. 

— fMcique intentut agebat 
Qooqne modo vanot popali oonciitt 

Gnanit et itwrum etuuat^ et immma 
Jkoofis 

Possibly Timon'fi description of 
popular praise, FeasUwon, fast* 
kit, waa nere in Milton's roind. 
nnoii q^ Athens, a. ii. sc. , 2. 
Dunster, 

422. Moneif brings iumour, 
friends, conquest, and reabnt:] 
Mammon in the Faery Queen 
attempts the virtue of Sir Guyon 
widi the same pretences^ b. ii. 
tMOL viL St 11. 

Yaid-glorioiis df, Udd he, dost thou 

not weet. 
That money can thy wants at will 

•upply? 
Shields, steeds, and arms, and all 

things for thee meet 
It can purvey in twinkling of an eye ; 
And crowns and kingdoms to thee 

multiply. 
Do I not kings create, and throw the 

crown 
$ometimes to him that low in dust 

doth lie? 
And him that reign'd into his room 

thrust down. 
And whom I lust do heap with glory 

and renown? 

Calton. 

Horace has a passage not dis- 
ttailar. Sat L iL s. iii. 94. 



lenimres 
Vktus, fiuna, decus, divina humana- 

que pulchris 
Phiiiii parent: quat qui conitrux. 

crit, file 



Clams erit, ibrtis, Justus, sapiens, 

etiam et rex, - 
£t qukquid volet— 

And Ovid, Fasti, I 217. 

In pretio pretium nunc est. Dot 
cemnu htmom 
CefuutamiciUajf pauper ubique ja- 
cet. 

Dunster. 

And the following passages 
are perhaps yet more pnralleL 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat aaza, potentius 
IcUi fuhnines. Conddit Auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Deroersa exitio. DiflMit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit emulos 
Reges muneribus; munera navium 
itsvos illaqueant duces; 

Bbr, Carm. iii 16. 

Lmtfun T tMf %nHm^^ 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies, v. SIl, 31t. 

423. What raised Antipaier the 
Edomite, &c.] This appears to 
be the fact from history. When 
Josephus introduces Antipater 
upon the stage, he speaks of 
him as abounding with great 
riches. ^iAs( }f rtf 'r^aMMv l}«v- 
fUMf, AfTiirttF^H Afy«^ifSf, v«XX#v 
ftsf tvw^ttf xV^f^^* ^ ^- ^* Antiq. 
lib. xiv. cap. I. And his son He- 
rod was declared king of Judea 
by the favour of Mark Antony, 
partly for the sake of the money 
which he promised to give him-^ 
T4& ^1 xm yw ;i^iyM(r4Vf m mutf 
*H^#3s( vinf%fif iM9U9 u yf Mirs /S«- 
nAfvff. Ibid. cap. 14. 
H 2 
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Therefore, if at great things thou woukl^st arrive, 
G«t riches first, get weiUth, and treasure heap^ 
Not difficult if thou hearken to ne ; 
Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand ; 
They whom I &vour thrive in wealth aoditifi. 
While virtue, valour, wisdom sit in want. 
To whom thus Jesus patiendj replied. 
Yet wealth \vithout these three is impotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gained. 
Witness those ancient empires of the earth. 
In height of all their flowing wealth disscJvM : 
But men indued widi these %ave oft attainM 
In lowest poverty to highest deeds ; 
Gideon, and Jephtha, and the shepherd lad, 



iso 



455 



4A6. Get riches Jirtt,'] Quae- 
r«ndapecuni«prtinibaa. Hor. Cp. 
i. i. 53. 

4^6. Thus Euripides, Phoeniss. 
453. 

T« ^^ ^nf tmr* m9i^$f9tiM rtfumvmrM 

Dunster. 
499* Riches are mine, dtc.^ 
This temptation we also owe to 
our author's iiiTention, and it is 
Terjr happil j contrived, not only 
as It leads ^le reader gradually 
OB to diose stronger ones in the 
following book, but as it is ao 
justly fitted to the character of 
the Teaopter, the prince of hell, 
xwfao was supposed by aU anti- 
quity to be the king and disposer 
of riches. Hence was he ^led 
•Pluto ftomwA^vTiKdivitise. Spen- 
ser much in the same taste places 
the delve ofMammom dose by the 
entrance into hell. Faery Queen, 
b. ii. cant vii. st 94. 

Betwixt then both wn but m little 
ttride. 



That did tiM botiae of riches from 
Ml^Muth divide^ 

43lt. To whom thu Jesus fte.] 
When our Satioor, a Mttle be- 
fore, refused to paitake of tbe 
banouet, to which Satan had in- 
vited him, the line ran thus, 
ver. 378, 

To whom thus Jesos iemp*rttd^ re- 
plied. 

But now when Satan has re- 
proached him with his poverty 
and low circumstances, the word 
is fitly altered, and the verse 
runs thus. 

To whom thus JetutjHitieni^ replied. 

439. Gideon, and J€phtha, and 
4he shepherd lad,'i oir Saviour 
is right^ made to cite his first 
instances from Scripture, and of 
his own nation, wluch was cer- 
tainly the be* known t6 hSm ; 
but It is with great avt that the 
poet idso suraoaes him noiftobe 
unacquainted with heathen Jhia- 
tory, for the teke of introducing^ 
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Whose ofl^riiig OD the tbrotoe of Juckh sat 
So many age9, and shaU yet vtgsin 
That seat) and reign in Israel without end. 
AmoDg the Heathen, (for throughout the world 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Wor^y^ of memorial) canst thou not remember 
Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus ? 



445 



a mater variety of examples. 
(Meoa saith of himself^ my 
Idurd, tvherewUh ^haU J save i#- 
raelf behold mp family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in 
my father^ s house. Judges vi. 15. 
And Jephtha was the son of an 
karkiy and Ut bretbren thrust 
him out, smd said unto him, Thou 
•Mi mi inherit in mtr fdther^s 
lamse, for thou art the son of a 
strange womtmm Judges xi. 1, 2. 
Atid the esaltatioii or Danrid Afom 
aiheephodL to a soeptre is very 
well known. He chose Damd 
a2io hie servant^ and took him 
from the sheep-folds. From foU 
huAeg the ewes great with young, 
k brought him to feed Jaeob his 
pssple^ and Uraei kis inkeriUmee. 
Mm kzviii. 70,71. 

44S. Qiuiiitius, Fabricius, Cu* 
rim, B^^buf) Quintius (not 
Qmtms, as it is m most d the 
edSsiana besides the first) Cin- 
dmiitits iras twice invited from 
fiilowiog tile ido«gfa ti be con- 
ed and dictator of Borne; «id 
sftv he bad anbdwd the enemy> 
ivhen the ecnate would have en- 
tidttd him with |>iiblic lands and 
yivste oaitoihiitions, he rqeeted 
sH Aese oAm, and ntmd again 
<e his ootti^ and old oouzse of 
tte. Fahriaue could not be 
Micd %y all ^e kige oiers ef 
Ui^ Pyrrhas to aid him in ne* 



gociating a peace with the Ro- 
mans : and yet he lived and died 
so po<^9 that he was buried at 
the public expence, and his 
daughters' fortunes were paid 
outof the treasury. CurtutDen- 
tatus would not accept of the 
lands which the senate had as- 
siffned hitn for the reWMd of 
his victories : and when the am- 
bassadors of the Samnites ofiered 
him a large sum oi monev aa he 
was sitting at the fire and roast- 
hig turnips with his own hands, 
he nobly refused to take it, say- 
ing that it was his ambition not 
to be rich^ but to command these 
who were so. And Reguius,tdtier 
petfivming aaany gneet expkki* 
was taken prisoner by the Car- 
thaginians, and sent with the 
ambassadors to Rome to treat of 
peaccj upon oath to return to 
Carthage, if no peace or ex- 
change of prisoners should be 
a^eed upon : but Re^us was 
hmiself tne first to dissuade a 
peace, and chose to leave his 
country, fiunily, friends, every 
thing, and return a glorious ean* 
tive to certain tortures and deatn, 
rather than eufier the senate to 
oondnde a diebonourable treaty. 
Our Saviour cites these instanqes 
of noble Romans iu order of 
time, as he did those of his own 
nation. 
H 5 
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For I esteem those names of men so poor 

Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 

Riches though o£fer^d from the hand of kings. 

And what in me seems wanting, but that I 4$o 

May also in this poverty as soon 

Accomplish what they did, perhaps and more? 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wise man's cumbrance if not snare, more apt 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 455 

Than prompt her to do ought may merit praise. 

What if with like aversion I reject 



447. For I esteem, &c.] The 
author had here plainly Claudian 
in mind. De IV. Cons. Honor. 
412. 

Diidtur hinc qnantum paupertM to- 

bria potsit i 
Pauper <rat Coriut cum r^;et vin* 

ce'ret annis : 
Pauper Fabriciua, Pyrrhi cum aper- 

Dcret aurumt 
SordJda Serranna flezit Dictator ara* 

trat Ac. 

And again In Rufinum^ i. 200. 

. Semper inopt, quicunqua cupit. coo- 
tentua honeito 
Fabridua parro apemebat monera 

regum, 
Sudabatque gra?i Consul Serraous 

aratro, 
Kt casa pugnacea Curios angutta te- 

gebet. 
Hcc mihi paupertat opulentior. 
And it 18 probable that he re- 
membered here some of his be- 
loved republicans, 

— thoae namiei of men to poor 
Wbo could do mighty things— 

and it is possible that he might 
also think of himself, who 

——could contemn 
Bicbes though oiTer'd from the hand 
of king*. 



if that story be true of his haying 
been offered to be Latin aecre- 
tarr to Charles the Second, and 
of nis refusing it 

447. -—iopoor 

Who could do migfUy thingi,] 
So Vir^l, Ma. vt 844, descnbes 
Fabriaus, 

Fabfficium,— 

DuntUr. 

455. Ejctol not riches then, &e.] 
Milton concludes this book and 
our Saviour^iB reply to Satan with 
a series of thoughlts as noble and 
just, or, to say all in one word, 
as worthy of the speaker as can 
possibly be imagined: and I 
think one may venting to affirm, 
that as the Paradise Regained ia 
a poem entirely moral and rui- 
nous, the excellency of which 
does not consist so mudi in bold 
figures and strong images as in 
deiep and virtuous sentiments er- 
piressed with a beooniin|^ gravity, 
and a certain decent majeirty , this 
is as true an instance of die aob- 
lime as die batdes of the Angela 
in the Paradise Lost 7%er. 
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Riches and realms ; yet not for that a crown, 

Golden in:diow, is but a wreath pf thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 460 

To him who wears the regal diadem. 

When on his shoulders each maa^s burden lies ; 

For thereia stands the office of a king. 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise. 

That for the public alUhis weight he bears. 465 

Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 



458. ^et not for that a crown,] 

1 reject them, yet not for that 
reason because a crown, &c. and 
m setdng forth the difty and of- 
fice of a king, let the friends of 
the house of Stuart consider, 
whether he intended any com- 
pliment to the kipg then- reign- 
ing. 

458. Milton seems here to 
k?e had in hia mind several 
parte o£ the King's soliloquy, in 
Skdcespeaie's Henry V. imme- 
dittelj before the battle of Agin- 
cdorty 

Upon the kfng ! &c. 

Compare also the Prince of 
Wal^8*8 address to the crotun, 

2 Henry IV. act iv. and the so- 
liloquy in the b^inning of the 
thndact. , 

CaiMt thou, O partial Sleep, give thy 
rtpMc^fte. 

There are also many similar sen- 
timents in the Hiiro of Xeno- 
phbn<— And compare widi the 
line, 

, jr»«» <m hit shoulder each man'* 
, tttrdenUss, 

the obaennttion of Antigonus to 
his mm, recmkd by iBlian, Var- 



" Kinow'st thou not, my son, that 
to be a king is to be a splendid 
slave?" And see Euripides, Ion, 
633, Dunster, 

' 466. Yet he who reigns within 
himself, &c.] Such sentiments 
are inculcated not only by the 
philosophers, but also by the 
poets, as Hor. Od. ii. ii. 9- 

Latius regnes avidum domando 

Spiritum &e. 

and Sat ii. vii..83. 
Quiinam igitur liber ? Sapient ; aibi 
qui imperiosus, Ite. 

466. Thus also Seneca, Thyeit. 
380. 

Mens regnum bona posiidet. 

Dunster. 

473. But to guide nations Sec] 
in this speech concerning riches 
and realms, our poet has culled 
all Uie' choicest, finest flowers 
out of the heatben poets and phi- 
losophers who have written upon 
these subjects ; it is not so much 
their words, as their substance 
sublimated and improved: but 
here, he soars above them, and 
nothing could have given him 
so complete an idea of a divine 
teacher, as the life and character 
of pur blessed Saviour. 

H 4 
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PassioDs, ttesires, atid feafs, is more a king ; 
Which every wi«e and Tirtuous men attains : 
And who attains not, ill aspires to rult 
Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes. 
Subject himself to anarchy within, 
Or lawless passions in him which he serves. 
But to guide nations in the way of truth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 
To know, and knowing worship God aright, 
Is yet more kingly ; this attracts the soul. 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part ; 
That other o^er the body only reigns. 
And oft by force, which to a genorous mind 
So reigning can be no sincere delight. 
Besides to give a kingdom hath been thought 



4Td 



*7S 



iso 



481. Besides to give a kingdom 
&c.] So HephflMtion to those 
who transferred the kingdom of 
Sidon from themselves to an- 
other. Quint. Curt iv. 1. Vos 
qaidem macti virtute, inquit, 
estote^ qui primi inteUezistis, 
quanto majus esset, r^rnum fa- 
stidire quam accipere &c« Dio- 
cletian, Charles V. and others 
who have resigned the crown, 
were no doubt in our author's 
thoughts upon this occasion. For 
iw Seneca sap, Th jest iii. 529. 

Habere ragoum, eaius est : virtas^ 
dare. 

481. Possibly Miltcm had here 
in his mind the fkmous Christina 
Queen of Sweden, who, afteir 
havingreigned twenty-one ytears, 
resigned her crown to her cousin 
Charles Gustavus, when the was 
still a young woman, being only 



thirty yeirs old. OuralrthorfaHi 
before paid lier esQsideraUt eii»- 
pliments. For I consider it moit 
probable that die toms ontk^ 
Cromwell's picture sent to Cfarhi 
tina are properly ascribed to 
Milton; and he also honours her 
with a most Sfdendid paieg3rric 
in his Drfensio seeunda.<^^ln €be 
words, to lay down Jar more mmg^ 
nutMMus, tium to aswme, we may 
rather trace Milton to Macrobnie 
than to Q. Curtitts. He is speak- 
ing of Blicithus, iHio was slave 
of Anaxilaus* tyrant of Rh^um, 
and whom he left the gnardiiin 
of his sons and protector of tlie 
state. '^Quid? quod duas rfar- 
tutes, qusB inter nobiles qiuWM 
unic^ dane sunt, in mio "meo 
fiiisse mancipio, imperinm le- 
g(endi peritiam, et impnmm oan* 
iemtumii magmmimUaiem.* S$& 
tumal. i. 11. ^DmHer. 
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Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 

Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 

Riches are needless then, both for diemsehres. 

And for thy reason why diey should be sought, 485 

To gain a sceptre, oftest better missed. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan, in a speech of mueh flattering oomnieodaliott, eadba- 
Toors to awaken in Jeans a passion fmr glory, by pavtiealanMg 
raiions instances of coiiqae8t» a<^ieyed« and great aetloan per- 
foimedU by persons at an early period of life. On Lordrepttee, 
by shewing the yanity of worldly ftune, and the impfop^nr means 
by which it is generally attained; and eontiaste ^th it Ihe Iroe 
gknry of religions patience and yirtnone Wi»doin, ae exemplified 
in the character of Job. Satan jaetifles ttie lote of gf 017 fipom 
the exampleof God hitteelf, who requbee itftoni allWeeriatiflM. 
Jesus detects the fallacy of this 'argument, by idiewing that, as 
goodness is the true ground on which glory is due to the great 
Creator of all things, sinful man can haye no right to it-^Satan 
then orges our Lord respecting his claim to the throne of Dayid ; 
tells him that the kingdom of Judsea, being at that time a pro- 
vince of Rome, cannot be attamed without much personal exertion 
on his part, and presses him to lose no time in beginning to reign. 
Jesus refers him to the time allotted for this, as for all other 
tilings ; and, after intimating somewhat respecting his own pre- 
rious sufferings, asks Satan, why he was so solicitous for the 
exaltation of one, whose rising was destined to be his fall. Satan 
replies that his desperate state, excluding hope, leaves little 
room for fear; and that, as hb own punishment was equally 
doomed, he is not interested in preventing the reign of one, irom 
whose apparent benevolence he might rather hope for some inter- 
ference in his favour. — Satan still pursues his former incitements; 
and, supposing that the seeming reluctance of Jesus to reign 
might arise from ignorance of the world and its glories, conyeys 
him to the summit of a high mountain, and from thence shews 
him most of the kingdoms of Asia, particularly pointing out to 
his notice some extraordinary military preparations of the Par- 
thians to resist the incursions of the Sc3rthians. He then informs 
our Lord that he shews him this purposely that he might see how 
necessary military exertions are to retain the possession of king- 
doms, as well as to subdue them at first, and advises him to con- 
sider how impossible it was to maintain Judaea against two such 



no THE ARGUMENT. 

powerful neighbours as the Romans and Parthians, and how 
necessary it would be to form an alliance with one or other of 
them. He recommends, and engages to secure to him, that 
of the Parthians; and tells him Astt his power will thus be de- 
fended against any attempt of Rome, that he will be able to ex- 
tend his glory wide, and even accomplish, what alone would 
make his throne the throne of David, the restoration of the ten 
tribes, stiU in > captivity. Jesus, having noticed the vanity of 
military e0brts or of the arm of flesh, says, that at the appoint^ 
time for ascending his allotted throne he shall not be slack* 
remarks ^n Satan's seal for the deliv^ance of the Israelites, 
whose constant enemy he had been; declares their servitude to 
be the reward of their idolatry ; ^ but adds, that at a future time it 
may perhiqps please God to restore them to liberty and their 
country* Dmuter. 
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So spake the Sod of G^, and Satan stood 

A while as mute confounded what to say. 

What to reply, confuted and convine'd 

Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift ; 

At length collecting all his serpent wiles, r 

With soothing words renewed, him thus accosts. 

I see thou know'st what is of use to know, / 

What best to say canst say, to do canst do ; 
Thy actions to thy words accord, thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart lo 

5. — eo&c<tftg aU his serpent the heart, than to the intellect, a 

wUes, common Scriptural sense of die 

mth soothing words &c] word. E. 

Thus in Samson Agonistes, 408. 10. % heart 

-mustering .II her wile.. Contains of good, wise Just, the 

With bUmdUh'd porlics, Ac: ., perfea shape^ 

Dunster, Muton, no doubt, by the word 

.^ m .» . . .-1 rr« «Aape intended to express the 

10. To ^J^ge hearQ Thus, „^i„g of the Greek term Om, 

Far. Lost, i. 444. ^^^ ju my opinion ii does not at 

^whoM hemrt, thtmgh imrgf, all come up to it, and seems ni- 

Beguiled &c. ther harsh and inelegant Thew 

•^''**'^- are words in all languages, which 

In both cases Milton seems to cannot well be trimslated witb- 

refer less to the affections, which out losing much of their beautj, 

we now generally understand biy and even some of their meaning; 
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Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult, 
Thy counsel would be as the oracle 



of this stMTt Itake llie word idea 
to be. Tally renders it by the 
word species with as little success 
in my opinion as Milton has done 
here by nis English shape. Th^er. 
Of good, unse,just^ the perfect 
shape, I should rather thinly it 
expressed fixim tib.eperfecta forma 
honestatiSf and ihe forma ipsa ho^ 
nesH of Cicero. De Fin. u. 15. 
Habes undique expletam et per- 
fedam, Torquate, farmam. hone' 
statis, &c. De OW. L 5. Formam 
quidem ipsam, Bfaree (M, et tBD- 
^uam fiidem hanesU vides ; qnm 
n ocolis cemeretiir &c. And the 
mote, because he miders fsrma 
by shape in the Paradise Los^ 
iv. 848. 

Virtue in her Wkytf tew lovilj. 

18. — HM the mrack 
Urim and Thammim, those ora- 

culous gems 
On Aanm's krsaAj .te.] 
Aaron*s breast-plate was a piece 
of cloth doubled, of a span square, 
in which were set in sodnts of 
|[oU twd ve predons stones bear- 
mg the names of the tweke 
trioes of Israel enmven ond»eni, 
which being ianA to the ephod, 
or upjper vestment of ^ high- 
prieits robes, was worn by him 
on his breast on all solemn ae- 
easkms. Indiisbreast-phitetlie 
IMm and Thmmm, say the 
O ciiptur e s , were put And the 
learned Prideanx, after givkig 
some aeooont of the i^ous 
evfakms ooneendng Urim and 
Thwmiim , mjn it will be saflBst 
to hold, that the words Urim 



and Thvmmim meant only the 
divine virtue and power, given 
to the breast-plate in its con- 
secrstion, of obtaining an oracu- 
laas answer from God, whenever 
counsel was asked of him by the 
high-priest with it on, in sndi 
manner as his word did direct; 
and that the names of Urim and 
Thummim were given hereto onl)F 
to denote die eleamess and pep« 
fection, which these oracidar an- 
swers always carried with them. 
For Utim signifieth light, And 
Tkummim perfection. But Mil- 
ton by addmg 

fhneo offseulous Mise 
On Aaron's I 



seems to have been of the com- 
mon received opinion among the 
Jew^ jthst tl^ flfi\sw^ w*s.giveo 
by the precious stones, that it 
was by the shtning and protu- 
bentting of the letters in the 
names ^the twelve tribes graven 
on the twelve stones in the breast- 
piata of the high-pri^, «nd that 
in them he did r€»d the answer. 
But, as Pr. Pri4eaux says, it ap- 
pcvqn fdain from Scripture,»tbat 
when the hi^h-priest appeared 
before the veil to ask counsel of 
God, the answer was gW&a, him 
by an jiudible voice from the 
mercy-seat, whidi was within 
behind the veil. 

-A4ir tongue of eeert old 
Infidlible: 

Vrim and Thummim seents to al- 
lude to another opinion of the 
Jews, Aat tiie Hofy Spirit spake 
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Urim and Tbummim, those oraculous gems 

On Aaron's breast ; or tongue of seers old 15 

Infallible: or wert thou sought to deeds 

That might require th' array of war, thy skill 

Of conduct would be such, that all the world 

Could not sustain thy prowess, or subsist 

In battle, though against thy few in arms. so 

These God4ike virtues wherefore dost thou hide, 

AflFecting private life, or more obsciu^ 

In savage wilderness? wherefore deprive 

All earth her wonder at thy acts, thyself 

The feme and glory, glory the reward 85 

That sole excites to high attempts, the flame 

Of most erected spi*rits, most tempered pure ' 



to the children of Israel during 
the tabernacle by Urim and 
Thummim, and under the first 
temple by the prophets. See 
Prideaux, Connect, part i. book 
ill. 

17. thy skill 

Of conduct would be such,"] 
The meaning is, thy skill in con- 
ducting an army would be such, 
that &c 

25. — glory the reward'\ Our 
Saviour having withstood the al- 
Inrement of riches, Satan attacks 
him in the next place with the 
charms of glory. Milton tokstht 
posnbly tiJce the hint of thus 
connecting these two temptations 
from Spenser, who in his second 
book of the Faery Queen, repre- 
senting the virtue of temperance 
under the character of Guyon, 
and leading him through various 
trials of his constancy, brings him 
to the house' of riches, or Mam^ 
mon*8 delve as he terms it, and 
VOL. HI. 



immediately after it to the palace 
of glory, which he describes in 
his allegorical manner under the 

Sure of a beautiful woman 
led Philotimh Thyer. 
25. — glory the reward 
That sole excites to high at- 
tempts, the/lame 
Of most erected spirits, &c.] 

— — Pax mentif honett« 
. Gloria. Sil. ItaL vL 33S. 

The Tempter's praise of glory ia 
afterwards corrected by our Lord, 
V. 60. 

This I9 true glory and renovrn, when 
GtMi 

Looking on thfl earth with appro- 
bation marks 

The just man, &c 

The two passages taken together 
should be compared with a beau- 
tiful part of the Lycidas, 70—84, 
to wnich they bear a striking 
reseml^lance. Dunster, 

27* Of most erected spVritsA 
The autl>or here remembered 

I 
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Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise 
AU treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 
And dignities and powers all but the highest ? 
Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe ; the son 



JO 



Cicero. Pro Archia. Trahimur 
omnes laudis studio, et optimus 
qmsque maxime gWria duettur. 
De Off. LS. In maximis animis 
splendi^issimisque ingdniis ple- 
ramque exsistunt honoria, im- 
perii, potentiae, glori® cupidita* 
tea. 

^7* Erected spiriU is a classical 
phrase. Magno animo et erecto 
•at, nee unquam succumbit ini- 
micis, nee fortunae quidem. Cic. 
Pro Deiotaro, 13. See also Se- 
neca, Epist. ix. And it occnrB 
in Par. Lost, i. 679- 

ICammon the least erected tpMt that 
feU. 

DunHer, 

SI. Thy years are ripe, and 
wer-ripe^ Our Saviour's tempt- 
ation was soon after his baptism, 
and he was baptised when he 
was about thirty yean of age, 
.Luke iii. 9d. And the ton of 
Macedonian FhUip, Aknmderthe 
Great, had ere iheiB, befbrethese 
yean> man AsUl and tke thr&ne 
qf Cyrto^, fte Pernah enpm 
founded by Cyrua, held at kis 
(iitpoee; for Alexander waa but 
twenty when he began to reign, 
imd iA a fbw years overturned 
the Persian empire, and died in 
thethirttr-third y^ar of hia age. 
YoUHg Sciph had brought dSmi 
the Carthagthktn pride ; for Sdpto 
A^difinii was no ttiore thati 
tiretity-fbur years old, wheh he 
waa aent ptocokisul into Spahi^ 
atid waa only between twenty- 
efgfat and twenty-nine, when he 



was chosen consul before the 
usual time, and transferred the 
war into Africa. Yeung Pompqf 
quelled the Pontic king, and in 
triumph had rode. In this in- 
stance our ajathor is not so exact 
as in the rest, for when Pompey 
was selbt to command the war in 
Asia against Mithridates kinsr- of 
Pontus, he was above forty, but 
had signalised hims^ by raanpr 
extraordinary actions in his 
younger years, and had obtained 
the m>nour of two triumphs be* 
fore that time. Pompey and 
Cicero were bom in tne same 
year; and the Manilian law, 
whidi gave the command m Asia 
to Pompey, was proposed when 
Cicero was in the forty-first year 
of his age. But no wonder that 
Milton was mistaken in point 
of time, when several or the 
ancients were, and Phitardi him- 
self, who speaking of Pompejr^a 
three memorable triumphs over 
the three parts c^ the world, his 
first over Africa, his second over 
£urope, and diis last over Asia, 
savs, Uiat as for his age, those 
who alKeCt to make the parallel 
exaet in all things betwhtt him 
and AYexand^ ihe Great, would 
not alldw him to be quite tlkirty- 
four, whereas ih trudi at this 
time he was near forty, ixmm h 
rtt 4# (#f (Mir M imrm ^rmrm rm 
AXif«vl^ mm^ J S m } iA09tH mviw nm 

r^uounu xmt Tirr«^, mki$tm h 

Vft. Pompeii. 
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Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose; young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quellM 
The Pontie king, and in triumph had rode. 
Yet years, aad to ripe years judgment mature. 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 
Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 
TTie more he grew in years, the more inflamM 
With glory, wept that he had liv^d so long 
Inglorious : but thou yet art not too late. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied. 
Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 



35 



40 



34. M kit dispose;] Shake- 
ncare writes dispose for disposal. 
ting John, a. j. sc. S. 

Need! mutt you lay your heart at hit 
dUpotSk 

Dunsier. 

41. —wept thai he had liod 
so long 

Inglorious :] 
Alludiiig to a story related of 
Julius CsBsar, that one day read- 
ing the history of Alexander^ be 
sat a great vhue very thoughtful* 
aq4 4t last burst into tears. «id 
his £riends wondering at the rea- 
son of it» Do you not think, said 
he, I have just cause to weep, 
when I consider that Alexander 
at my age had conquered so 
many nations, and I have all 
dus ^me done nothing that is 
ipenionible? See Plutarch's Life 
of CsBsar. Others say, it was at 
the s^ht of im image of Alex- 
tnd^ die Great snimadyersa 
md HsrcuUp templuoi msg»i 
Sieundn imagine mgemnitt ft 



quasi pertaesus ignaviam 
quod nihil dum k se memocahile 
actum asset in setate qua jam 
Alexander orhem terrarum sub*- 
egisset, &c. iSuetonii JuL Csm. 
cap. 7. 

44* Thou neiiher dost pemmda 
me ioseeknfeakk 

For empire's sake,] 
This refers to ver. 4fi9, and 427 
of U ii. Dunster. 

44. Thou neither dost persuade 
me &Ca] How admirably jdoes 
Milton in this speech expose tho 
emptiness and uncertainty of a 
popular character, and found true 
glory upon its only sure basts. 
d>e approbation of the God of 
truth? There is a remarkahb 
dignity of sentiment runs ouite 
through it, and I think it will be 
no extravagance at aU to assert, 
that he has comprised in this 
short compass the substance and 
quintessence of a subjeet whioh 
has exercised the pens of dM 
greatest moialisis m all 
Tk^. 
I 5 
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For empire^s sake, nor empire to aflfect 
For glory's sake by ail thy argument. 
For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 
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The justness of this remark 
will appear to greater advantage 
by the learned collection out of 
the heathen moralists in the fol- 
lowing note of Mr. Jortin. 

47. For what is glory 6ic] The 
love of glory is a passion deeply 
rooted in us, and difficultly kept 
under. Tst no%i«im9, «« n)<MVTm$t 

says Plato. Helvidius Priscus, 
as Tacitus relates, was possessed 
of all the virtues which make a 
great and a good man. He was 
a Stoic into the bargain, and 
therefore bound by the principles 
of his philosophy to set a small 
value upon the r« •vk, t^* ifttr 
yet erant quibus appetentior fa- 
msB videretur: quando etiam sa- 
pientibus cupido gloriae novissima 
ezuitur. Hist. iv. 5. As at Rome 
and in Greece a spear, a crown 
of oak or lauvel, a statue, a public 
commendation, was esteemed an 
ample recompense for many 
brave actions; so it is as true, 
that not a few of their great men 
were over fond of fame, and 
mere slaves to the love of it Lct^ 
us see what the philosophers have 
said concerning a greedy desire 
of glory, such a desire of Jt as 
leads men to make it the ruling 
pindple of their actions, and 
indtes diem to do well only, or 
chieflv in order to be admired. 
We shall find them condemning 
it, and saying things agreeable 
enough to what Milton puts into 
the mouth of our Sayiour. Illud 
antefn te admoneo, ne eonim 
more, qui non proficere sed con« 



spicivolunt, facias aliqua. Seneca, 
epist V. Qui virtutem suam 
publicari vult, non virtuti laborat, 
sed glorias. Id. epist. cxiiL Ca- 
venda est glorise cupiditas, is a 
lesson delivered by one who in 
that particular did not |>racti8e 
what he taught De Officiis, i. 

Laadis amore tumes ? aunt certa pia- 

cula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterant racreare If- 

bello. Hot. Epist. i. 1. 

An quidquam stultius, quam quos 
singulos, sicut operarios barba- 
rosque contemnas, eos esse ali- 
quid putare universos? Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. V. S6, where Dr. 
Davies: £gregium hoc monitum 
Socrati debetur, qui Alcibiadem, 
in concionem populi prodire ve» 
ritum, ita excitavit: On xttrtup^^mi 
{um S««f«ni«) iKKfdv Tdv ravra- 
Tfuv ; ft dvd/Mi u^rmf avr^v ^n»v- 

i S«x^«nK» tri }f tKunv Tdv ff r(Ui 
KWtXHf M^vrrafraf; n tttufv r*¥ 
07M|M^p«^dv; 4fi6X6yvfr9f 2i rtf 
KAfifiav ftu^tiKfv, av» dvv, f^ • Z#- 
«^«ti|(, • inftf AhftMif ME Tavfi»9 
n$^tfrm } xm u rm uaf Im luafw- 
^^•niTU9, tM tun T«y n$^6*rfU9m9, 
Epictetus, Enchir. xlv. says, S«- 
ftUM w^6Kirr9ftH' •vhfet^i^tyu, •vhm 
iwmni, §vhm ^f^trtfi, •vhu fyx«- 
>iMi, whf vf^f Uptw Atyii, — tuu Ttf 
MVT4f twmnij nMtmyOiM yv nrtfiyatrt- 
TH »vr9$ ar«(' Uvrf tcmt ^^fyw, aa» 
awX^yutm. Signa proficientts 
sunt: neminem vituperat, nemi- 
nem laudat, de nemme aueritur, 
neminem incusat, nihil ae seipso 
dldt, — etsi quis ipsum laudet, 
ridet laudantem ipse secum; el» 
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The people^s praise, if always praise unmix'd? 

And what the people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 60 

Things vulgar, and well weigh'd, scarce worth the praise ? 

They praise, and they admire they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extolPd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 55 

Of whom to be dispraisM were no small praise? 



si viluperet, non se purgat Idem 
tpud Stobaeum: Oviut ^iA«;^(ii- 

*m?if. Nemo pecunis amans, 
et voluptatis, et glori« simul ho- 
mines amati sed solus honesti 
amans. So Plato De Repub. i. 
says* ^t a fondness of glory is 
as mean a vice as a fondness of 
money* Many such like pas- 
sages might be added, particu- 
lany from Marcus Aurehus, and 
other Stoical writers. The Stoics^ 
though they refused to give fame 
and glory a place amongst good 
things* yet 1 think did not slight 
the esteem of good men : they 
distinguish between gloria and 
daritas. Gloria multorum judi- 
ciis constat* claritas bonorum. — 
[Sed claritas] potest unius boni 
Yiri judicio esse contenta. Se- 
neca^ Epist cii. I cannot for- 
bear inserting here a passage 
firom Seneca, which I believe 
will please the reader as much 
as it does me : it relates to that 
fond hope which we writers. 
good* bad* and indifferent, are 
apt to entertain, that our name 
and labours shall be immortal, 
and it tells us as elegantly as 
truly what we have to expect. 



Profunda supra nos altitudo tem- 
poris veniet* pauca ingenia caput 
exserent* et in idem quandoque 
silentium abitura oblivioni resi- 
stent, ac se din vindicabunt. 
Epist. xxi. We expect that Time 
should take the charge of our 
writings, and deliver them safe 
to the latest posterity: but he 
is as surly and wmmsical as 
Charon : 

St«btnt oninles primi trtntinittere 

eurauDi, 
?Teiidebantque inanus rips ulterioris 

amore. 
Navita sed tristis nunc hof, nunc 

accipit illot* 
Ast alios longe suouboUm arcet arena. 
Jortin, 

4$. And what the people but a 
herd cmfus*d, 

A miscellaneous rabblef who e*- 
tol 

Things vulgar, &c] 
These lines are certainly no proof 
of a democratic dispositicm in 
our author. Dunster. 

56. Of whom to be dispraU'd 
were no small praise f] So it is 
in Milton's own edition* diS' 
praised; in most of the others 
it is despised. 

Of whom to be det^^i were no amall 
praise: 

1 3 
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His ]ot who dares be singularly good. 
Th' intelligent among tbem and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raisM. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 



60 



but we have restored the first 
reading for very obvious rea- 
sons. 

66. See the note. Par. Lost, 
vL 383. We meet with the 
same noble contempt of low 
unfounded popularity, similarly 
expressed, m his t>e/en$io Se^ 
amda, p. 337* ed. 4to. Lond. 
1753. Laudant, vituperant, sin^ 
delectu, &c*— displicere. Cicero 
had said in his Oration, In Piso- 
nem, c. 29. — quae quidem lauda- 
tio hominis turpissiroi mihi ipsi 
psene erat turpis. Dunster. 

57. His lot who dares be singu- 
larly food.} A glorious example 
of this singular goodness is ex- 
hibited in die character and be- 
haviour of the Seraph Abdiel in 
the Paradise Lost. And perhaps 
the poet might think it likewise 
his own case, and at this time 
was nut without a pleasing re- 
flection upon himself, who dared 
to be as smgular in his opinions 
and in his conduct, as any oum 
whatever. 

57. Perhaps however the poet's 
language is onlv classical, sug- 
gested possibly by Horace's 

-^nprnaaafe; ft4^ 1 Ep. H. 40. 
Martial has the immediate ex- 
pression, 1. xii. ep. 6. 



J tu tub prindpe duro, 
Temporibusque maUi, aufus es esse 
bomis. 

Dunsler, 
59. — tfiid glory scarce <iffew 
k rms^d.'] Smca would prove 
in hit lQ2d Epistle, that the 



judgment of one good man is 
sufficient to constitute this gfwy 
or clarity, as he calls it : for glory 
according to him is the judg- 
ment of the many, dariiy ci the 
food. If one good roan, says 
e, thinks well of me, it is the 
same as if all good men thought 
well of me, l^cause if they all 
knew me, they would all tnink 
as he doth; so that the judgment 
of all is really included in thut 
of one. Quia si de me bene vir 
bonus sentit, eodem loco sum, 
quo, si omnes boni idem senti- 
renti omnes eniiii, si mecogno- 
verint, idem sentient. Par illis 
Idemque judicium est Callon. 

60. This is true glory and re- 
nown, when God &c.] Here is a 
glory that is solid and substantial, 
expressa (as Tully says) non 
adumbrata; and that will endure, 
when all the records And memo- 
rials of human pride are perished. 
There is a pretty passage near 
the end of the last book of 
Hieronymus Osorius*s treatise 
De Gloria, where the author is 
considering that honour, which 
consists in the approbation and 
applause of God and angels, as 
a reward of virtue in the life to 
come. Nam si laudatoris ampli- 
tudo ad dignitatis amplificatio- 
nem^ pertinet, quid esse potest 
Christi migestate mamificentius? 
Si verum judicium m certa glo- 
rise ratione requirimus, Deus so- 
lus intimos hominum sensus per- 
spectos habet Si laudantis con- 
stantiam attendimas, di vina metu 
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Looking on th' earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and dirulges him throi^ hearen 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises: thus he did to Job, 
When to extend his feme through heaven and earth, 65 
As thou to thy reproach may'st well remember. 
He askM thee. Hast thou seen my servant Job? 
Famous he was in heaven, on earth less known { 
Where glory is false glory, attributed 



nuUam in onoiu otemitate pote^ 
habere mutaUonem. Si lucem 
et celebritatem consideres, tunc 
darorum honiinum laudes coram 
omnibus angelis et bominibus 
illiistrabuntur. Si ad diuturnl- 
tatem animnm advertat, [in my 
edition it is animadvertas] nullum 
finem sunt ullis unquam sseculis 
babitune. Quid igitur ilia gloria 
divinius, quam mentes casts in 
ilia ooelesti regione consequen- 
tor? Est enim dignitate lauda- 
toFiB iromensa, spectatorum cele- 
britate darissima^ diutiimitate 
temjporis infinita. Calton. 

The passage of Cicero^ alluded 
to by Mr. Calton, is worth com- 
paring with this place to which* 
as well as to some precedin^^ 
sentiments of our author, it 
hears some resemblance. See 
the Tusc. Quest iii. % And 
see also the celebrated passage 
of Seneca, De providentift, 2 
Ecce spectaculum dignum, ad 
Quod respidat intentus operi suo 
Peus! Ecce par Deo aignum, 
Yir fortis cum maU fortun& com- 
positus. &c. Dunster. 

62, — and divulges him through 
heaven,'] Sams. Agpn. 1948. 

TbMigb Umm ibmfgt him 4c. 



Lucret vi. 8. 

Chjim et «aitincti, proptrr ^vinii !•• 

perU, 
Divtugaia vetut jam ad eeelmm gforim 
firtuT, 

Dumter, 

67. He ask'd thee. Hast ihm 
uen my servant Job?} Job L 8^ 
And tie Lord said unto Satan, 
Hast thon considered my sertmni 
Job, that there is none life him in 
the earth, a pevfect and an ap^ 
right man, <me that feareth Gad, 
md esekeuksth evil? StetopiLS. 

69. Where glory is false glory, 
attributed 

To ihingM 90t glorious, mem net 
worthy offameJ] 
True glory (Tuby sava) is the 
pimiae of good meo, the echo ef 
virtue: but that ape of glory, 
the random injudicious applauae 
of the multitude, is often be- 
stowed upon the worst of actions. 
Est enim gloria solida quaedam 
res et expressa, non adumtoita: 
ea est conientiens laus bonoruni, 
incorrupta vox bene judicantium 
de esLcelleBte virtute : ea virtuti 
reaonat tanquam ima^o :**4Ua 
autem^ quse se ejus imitalvimn 
esse viAt, temararia atqne incon- 
siderata et pleramque peccato« 

I 4 
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To things not glorious, men not worthy' of fame. 
They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest fer and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies. 
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ram vitumimque laudatnx, fama 
pqjularis, simulatione honestatis 
formam ejus pulchritudinemque 
corrunipit Qua c«ecitate homi- 
nes, cum quaedam etiam pra^^lara 
cuperent, eaque nescirent nee ubi 
nee qualia essent, funditus alii 
everterunt suas civitates, alii ipsi 
occiderunt. Tusc. Disp. iii. ^. 
When Tulljr wrote his Tusculan 
Disputations, Julius Cessar had 
overturned the constitution of his 
country^ and was then in the 
height of his power ; and Pom- 
pey had lost his life in the same 
pursuit of glory. (>f him the 
alii ipsi occiderunt may very 
well be understood. Gallon, 

71. They err who count it glo- 
riovs &C.] From hence to ver. 
88. we have a just and complete 
Character of the great conquerors 
of the world, who instead of 
being, as th^ have too often 
been, the idols of mankind, 
ought rather to be the principal 
objects of their utmost aversation. 
The character is general, but yet 
not without particular allusions ; 
as when it is said 

' .-.must be titled gods. 

Great benefactors of mankind, de- 
livererty 

It is m allusion to the titles of 
Theui, Euergetes, and Soter, 
which have often been ascribed 
by their sycophants and flatterers 
to the worst of tyrants: and 
when it is said. 

One it the »oH of Jove, of Mart the 
other, ' 



Alexander is particularly intend- 
ed by the one, and Romulus by 
the other, who though better 
than Alexander, yet it must be 
said founded his empire in the 
blood of his brother, and for his 
overgrown tyranny was at last 
destroyed by his own senate. 
And certainly the method that 
Milton has here taken is the best 
method that can be taken of 
drawing general characters, by 
selecting me particulars here and 
there, and then adjusting and 
incorporating them together ; as 
Apelfes from the different beau- 
ties of several nymphs of Greece 
drew his portrait of Venus, the 
goddess of beauty. 

71. Here might be an allusion 
intended to Louis XIV. who at 
this time began to disturb Eu- 
rope, and whose vanity was gra^- 
tined by titles, such as are here 
mentioned, ftom his numerous 
parasites. We may here com- 
pare Par. Lost, xi. 691 — 697, and 
789—795. Dunster. 

74. — What do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burnt slaugh- 
ter, and inslave 

Peaceable nations, neighb'ring, 
or remote, &c«] 
Milton saith not a word directly 
of the exploits of those heroes, 
who in pursuit of false glory had 
done what Csssar did. He was 
unwilling perhaps to give his 
readers occasion to reflect, that 
there was a Caesar in his own 
time and country, whom he had 
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But rob and spoil, burn, daughter, and inslave ' 75 
Peaceable nations, neighboring, or reniote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoever they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, so 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind. Deliverers, 
WorshippM with temple, priest, and sacrifice; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 



pndsed, admired^ and served. 
Callon. 

Compare Dmramond^ in his 
Shadow of the Judgment $ 

AU live on earth by spoil • - - 

Who moet can ravage^ rob, ransack, 

blaspheme. 
Is held most virtuous, bath a worthy's 

name. 

Nor is die description veiy dis- 
similar which Thucydides gives 
of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece; ir^is«'«rrd w^(h AtimisiF, 
»• r. A. lib. i. c. 5. Dunster, 

78. who leave behind 

Nothing hut rum] 
Thus Joel ii. 3. The land is as 
the garden of Eden before them^ 
and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness. Dunster. 

81. Then swell tvUh pride, and 
must be titled Gods, &c.] The se- 
cond Antiochus king of Syria 
was called Antiochus But, or the 
God: and the learned author De 
Epoch. Syro-Macedonum, p. 151, 
speaks of a coin of Epiphanes m^ 
tcnbedBuvEirifaHVf. The Athe- 
nians gave Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, and his father Antigonus, the 
titles of Evt^^m Ben^adors, and 



Xitrn^H Deliverers, The last was 
a divine title; [see Suidas in 
voce Ximif:] and they finished 
the complunent by calling thar 
head magistrate^ mstead of Ar- 
chon, 'li(flw l^mn^m. Priest of the 
Deliverers. Plut in vita Demetrii. 
Calton. 

In Froelick's Annales repum ei 
rerum Suria there are pnnts of 
five diflerent coins of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, with the inscription 
BunAttff Ams;^v 0iS9 £mf«»t«f. 
The first Antiochus was called 
Sami^i as was the first Ptolemy 
kin^ of Egypt. Two of the Pto- 
lemies assumed the title of £m#- 
yttM» The Syracusans^ s^s IM- 
odorus Siculus^ lib. ii. SO, with 
one voice saluted Gelon by the 
titles of BenefiEU^r, Saviour, 
King, £irf(V*ni'> »«fi :Zmn^ts, nm 
Bm^tXm. Compare Luke xxii. 85. 
The Athenians received Deme- 
trius Polioroetes, upon his return 
from his expedition to Corcyra, 
with divine honours, and cele- 
brated him in their chorusses as 
'* the only true God :*' 09 us ftsnt 

n mwtinfuvriv, « •»» urtt, Demo- 
chares ap. Athens, 1. 6. Dwuier. 
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Till conqueror Death discover tbem scarce men^ as 

Rolling in brutish vieea, and defi>rmM, $ 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory ought of good. 

It may by means &r different be attained 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 90 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent. 

By patience, temperance: I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs with saintly patience borne 

Made famous in a land and times obscure; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job? 95 

Poor Socrates (who next more memorable?) 

By what be taught and suffered for so doing, 

For trdth's sake suffering death unjust, lives now 



86. Rolling tfi brutal vices, and 
irfmiCd] Coin]paie Comus^fiS, 
of those who drink of the En- 
cbanter*s cup, and 

^^oU ttUh picture in a tennial tiyp. 
CiearofrequMdy luM the «zpM0i# 
•mh to rM in vke, cam #miieg 
mimmd gtne^e et ioekrum etAt'^ 
gidwnm voUUetUur. Ep. ad Fain. 
UL. $. Sm also his Ocatio De 
Horaqnc BaqMNM. 2a 27« ad 
Tkmvm , iv* I9. Dwuter. 

§6. ^ Pito9t S9craU$ {who nemi 
ware memorable f) &c.] An hero« 
kal diaraoter of another kind is 
now onpoaed to the warlike he* 
roea of antiquity j one who, 
tfaoogh a hMthen^ aorpaaocd 
them all in true wisdom and 
tnie fortitude. JSach indeed was 
the rharactyr of Socrates, such 
his idiance mi divine Provi- 
denoe, and his resignation to it, 
that he seems to have imbibed 
his sentiments from a smiroe 



" above the fiuned Castalian 
spring;" and while his dfsnean- 
our eminently displays the. 
peaceable, patient. Christian- 
like virtues, his laqguage often 
approaches, nearer than eould 
be imagined, to that of the holy 
penmen. £i rmunn 0if ^iXm^ says 
he, TMVT^ yu%ff$m. Epictet Aiin^iC. 
Hb. i. c. 29. Dunsler. 

98. "-"^r^lweB now 

£qual in fame io proudest <;q»- 
^rueroff.] 
And therefore the very inge- 
nious author of the vision of 
the Table of. Fame has given 
him a place there with Alexan- 
der, and Caessr, and the most 
celebrated heroes of antiquity* 
See the Tatler, No. 81. by Mr. 
Addison. And the no less in«- 
gem'eus author of the Temple of 
Fame has made him the prin- 
cipal figure among the bettor 
sortof haroes. 
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Equal in lame to proudest conquerors. 
•Yet if for fame and glory ought be done, loo 

Ought suffar^d; if young African for fame 
His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 
The deed becomes unpraisM, the nan at least. 
And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 
Shall I seek glory then, as vain men seek, los 

Oft not deservM? I seek not mine, but his 
Who sent me% and thereby witness whence I am. 
To whom the Tempter murmuring thus replied* 
Think not so slight of glory ; therein least 



Much ffofTring beroet next their 

honours claim. 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty 

fame. 
Fair Virtae'fe silent train: supreme 

of tbeee 
Hfre ever ahlnes the godlike So* 

crates. 

And if Mr. Addison hid com- 
pleted his design of writing a 
tragedy of Socrates, his success 
in all probability would ha^e 
been greater, as the subject 
would have been better, than that 
of Cato. 

101. — \f young African for 
fame 

Hit waited country freed from 
Punic Tage,'\ 
This shows plainly that he had 
spoken before of the elder Scipio 
Afriouius; for he only can be 
said with prc^riety to wre freed 
kk waaied coimtry from Punk 
ra^e, by transfcmng the war 
kHo Spain and AfHca after the 
nnrages whidi Hannibal had 
comoMtted in Italy during the 
seoond Punic war. 

106. — / $eek not mine, inU hi$ 

Wko imt me\ and iherelnf wU* 
mm whence J mmJ] 



I honour my Father, I seek not 
mine own glory, says our Saviour 
in St. John*s Gospid, viii. 49, 60: 
and diis he urgeth as a proof of 
his divine missum, vii. 18. He 
that speaketh of M$neelf, teeke^ 
hii own glory : hnt he that eeek* 
eth hie glory that eent him, tk§ 
tame is true, and no Mnrighteoue^ 
ne$s M in hm. 

lOg. Tkimk not $0 eUght of 
glory; Ac.3 Tbere is iMlhii^ 
throughout the whole po«i ibom 
expressive of the true chasader 
of the Tempter dian this reply. 
There is in it aU the real HUse- 
hood of the father c^iiei, and the 
glosing ^subtlety of an insiiymM 
deeeiver. Theafgnment is&lae 
and unsound, and yet it is treied 
over with a certain plausible air 
of truth. The poet has dso bj 
introducing this furnished hin« 
self with an opportunity of €K« 
plaining that great question in 
divinity, why God created the 
world, and what is meant by 
that glory which heexpeets fnm 
his creatures. This may be no 
imjMoper place to observe to the 
the author's great art in 
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Resembling thy great Father: be seeks glory, no 

And for bis glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs; nor content in heaven 
By all his angels glorified, requires 
Glory frotn men, from all men good or bad. 
Wise or unwise, no difference, no exemption; 115 

Above all sacrifice, or hallowed gift 
Glory* he requires, and glory he receives 
Promiscuous fi*om all nations, Jew, or Greek, 
Or barbarous, nor exception hath declarM ; 
From us his foes pronouncM glory* he exacts, 120 

To whom our Saviour fervently replied. 



weaving into the body of so short 
a work so many grand points of 
the Christian theology and mo- 
rality. Thyer. 

118. Promiscuous from all im- 
tions,'} The poet puU here into 
the mouth of the Devil the ab- 
surd notions of the apologists for 
Paganism. SeeThemistius, Orat 
xii. de Relig. Valcnt Imp. tuvrm 
ffM^t ymHMt &C. p. 160. fVar- 
burton. 

See the Divine Legation^ b. ii. 
sect. vi. vol. ii. p. 308. ed. 1811, 
and the note on that passage, for 
several instances of persons pro- 
fessing these notions. Dunster, 

121. To whom our Saviour fer^ 
venilff replied."] As this poem 
consists chiefly of a dialogue be- 
tween the Tempter and our Sa- 
viour, the poet must have la- 
boured under some difficulty in 
comptMing a sufficient variety of 
introductory lines to the several 
speeches, said it required great 
art aiid judgment to vary and 
adapt them so properly as he 
hath done to the subject in hand. 



We took notice of a beauty of 
this kind in a note upon ii. 432: 
and here we have another in- 
stance not unworthy of our ob- 
servation. When the Tempter 
had proposed to our Saviour the 
baits and allurements of glory^ 
he was nothing moved, but re- 
plied with great calmness and 
composure of mind, ver. 43. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus 
replied: 

but now the Tempter reflects 
upon the glory of God, our Sa- 
viour is warmed upon the oc- 
casion, and answers with some 
eagerness and fervour. ( 

To whom our SaTiour ^rvMl^ re- 
pUed. 

And this is perfectly just, and 
agreeable to the true character 
of our Saviour, who was all medi- 
ness and forbearance in every 
thing that related to himself, but 
where Qod*B honour was con- 
cerned, was warm and zeillous ; 
as when he drove the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, in- 
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And reason; since his word all things produced, 

Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to show forth his goodness, and impart 

His good communicable to every soul i«5 

Freely; of whom what could he less expect 

Than glory' and benediction, that is thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 

From thena who could return him nothing else, 

And not returning that would likeliest render iso 

Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy ? 

Hard recompense, unsuitable return 

For so much good, so much beneficence. 

But why should man seek glory, who' of his own 

Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs is5 

But condemnation, ignominy', and shame? 

Who for so many benefits received 

Tum'd recreant to God, ingrate and false. 

And so of all true good himself despoiPd, 

Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 140 



somnch that the disciples applied 
to him the saying of the Psjolm- 
ist. The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten fne up, John il. 17* 

128. The slightest, easiest, rea- 
diest recompense] The same sen- 
timent in the Paradise Lost, iv. 
46. 

What could be len than to aflbrd 

him praise. 
The eaaiest recompenie, and pay him 

tbankiiy 
How due ! 

ISO. And not returning thaf] 
We have repbced the reading of 
the first edition: most of the 
later editions have it 

And not returning tp^/— 



which spoils the sense of the 
passage. 

138. — recreant] Shakespeare 
has the word, K. John, act iii. 
s. S. And Spenser, Faery Qu. 
b. ii. c yi. 28. where Mr. Warton 
observes, that recreant knight is a 
term of romance, citing a pas- 
sage from the Mcrte Arthur, 
Recreant, or recreditus^ in the 
feudal signification, imported the 
highest degree of treason, base- 
ness, and cowardice. Du Cange 
says^ ''probrosum adeo censuit 
vocabulum ut iUud describere no- 
laerit Radolphus de Glanvillft.*' 
Dunsier, 
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That which to God alone of right belongs; 
Yet so much bounty is in (Jod, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. 

So spake the Son of God ; and here again 145 

Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin, for he himself 
Insatiable of glory had lost al]. 
Yet of another plea bethought him soon. 

Of glory, as thou wilt, said he, so deem, 150 

Worth or not worth the seeking, let it pass : 
But to a kingdom thou art bom, ordainM 
To sit upon thy father David's throne ; 
By mother's side thy father; though thy right 
Be now in powerful hands, that will not part 155 

Easily from possession won with arms: 
Judsea now and all the promisM land, 
Reduced a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius; nor is always ruPd 

151. Worth or not nfortk the vera it under the title of Procu- 

«e€Artnf,] In all the editions which rator of Judaea; our Saviour 

I have seen except the first, it is being then (as Dean Prideauz 

printed says) in the twelfth year of his 

Worth or not worth their soeking, •«®' ^"J according to the vulgar 

sra« which begins four years 
but the first edition exhibits this' later than the true time, it waa 
reding, A.D. 8. Nor is always ruTd with 
Worth or not wonh the MtUng. temperate sway : and indeed die 
«..» T> J .jv , Roman government was not al- 
158. Reducda province under ways the most temperate At 
Roman yoke,'] Judaea was re- this time Pontius Pilate was pro- 
duced to the form of ^ Roman curator of Judsea ; and if history 
province, in the reign of Au- be true, he was a most cormpt 
gustus,byQuiriniu8orCyreniu8, and flagitious govOTww. Seepiu*. 
then governor of Syria; and Co- ticularly Philo de Legarione ad 
pomus, a Roman of the eques- Caium. 
trian order, was appointed to go- 159. It Is there related at Pi- 
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With temperate sway ; oft have tliey violi^ 160 

The temple, oft the law with foul affironts. 

Abominations rather, as did once 

Antiochus: and think^st thou to r^ain 

Thy right by sitting still or thus retiring? 

So did not Maccabeus: he indeed 105 

Retired unto the desert> but with anns; 

And o^er a mighty king so oft prevaiPd, 



late, that he had erected and de^ 
dioated aome golden shields to 
Tiberias, not more to do honour 
to the emperor than lo vex the 
oeople. On their petitioning 
nim to remove them, he is de- 
scribed as replying to them with 
much seventy, and as being of 
an inexorable disposition, rtif ^ 

9iH> On lliis the Jews threat- 
cnusd to apply to Tiberius him- 
self, whereupon Pilate began to 
fear, lest his various other mis- 
conducts should be reported to 
the emperor. Leg. aa Caium, 
p.799^ed.CoLAl]ob. Jeaothus, 
Antiq. Jud. xvili. 5, speaks of 
the murders committed on the 
Jews by Filate. Dunster. 

160. — oft have they violated 

The temple, &c.] 
As Pompey did particularly with 
several of his officers, who en- 
tered not only into the holv place, 
but also penetrated into the holy 
of holies, where none were per- 
mitted by the law to enter, ex- 
cept the high-priest alone once 
in a year, on the great day of 
expiation. And this profanation 
of the temple might well remind 
the author of a former one by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. See 2 
Maccab. v. 



165. So did not Maceabeui :'\ 
The Tempter had compared die 
profiination of the temple by the 
Romans to that by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, king of Syria ; and now 
tie would infer that Jesus was to 
Uame for not vindicating htt 
country against the one, as Judae 
MaceaoeuB had done asainst the 
other. He fled indeed into the 
wilderness from the persecutions 
of Antiochus, but there he took 
up arms against hnn, and ob* 
tained so many victories over his 
forces, that he recovered the dty 
and sanctuaiT out of thdr hands, 
and his fiimily was in his brodier 
Jonathan advanced to the high 
priesthood, and in his brodier 
Simon to the principality, and 
so they continued for several de- 
scents sovereign pontiffs mnd 
sovereign princes of the Jewish 
nation till the time of Herod tihe 
Great : though their father Mat- 
taAiaa (the son of John, the son 
of Simon, the son of Asmonseus, 
from whom the family had the 
name of Asmonseans) was no 
more than a priest of the coarse 
of Joarib, and dweit at Modin, 
whidi is famous finr nothing eo 
much as being the country <^ 
the Maccabees. See 1 Maocab. 
Josephus, Prideaux, Ac. 
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That by strong hand his family obtain^, 

Though priests, the crown, and David's throne usurped, 

With Modin and her suburbs once content. 170 

If kingdom move thee not, let move thee zeal 

And duty: zeal and duty are not slow; 

But on occasion's forelock watchful wait. 

They themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy father's house, duty to free 175 



171* Xf kingdom move thee not,"} 
Mr. Danster says, that ** kingdom 
here, like regnum in Latin, sig- 
nifies kingly state, the drcum- 
stances of regal power ; or as our 
aathor m his political works 
writes, kingship;'" and this in- 
terpretation is a very probable 
one. Yet it may not b^ thought 
unlikely, that if Milton had in- 
tended this sense, he would have 
used the same word that he 
adopts in his prose works ; and 
it will be quite in accordance 
with his usual style in this poem 
to understand the article before 
kingdom* *^ If a kingdom move 
thee not, &c.'* See the note on 
b. L 137 ; see also Mr. Dunster's 
note on the Par. Lost, ii. 443, 
where there is a similar Latinism 
to that in the latter part of this 
verse, let move thee zeal. E. 

173. But on occasion s forelock 
watchful wail.'] So Spenser per- 
sonifies Occasion, Faery Queen, 
b. ii. c. iv. St. 4. And in st. 12. 
Sir Guion, 

— — — fast her bent 
By the hoare lock* thai hwmg Ufltrt 
her eyes. 

Shakespeare in his Othdh has, 

To take the safest occasion by the 
front. 



The Greek and Latin poeU de- 
scribe occasion, i. e. time or op- 
portuniiy, in the same manner. 
Thus Pnsdrus in his Occano de- 
picta, 

Calvusy comosdfnmte^ oudo ccMpore, 
Quern si occupAiis teneas; eUpaum 

semel 
Non ipse poasit Jupiter reprehendere. 

And in an epigram, in the An- 
thologia, on a statue of Time ; 

*R )i iM/Kfr, n xmr' f^f { i^rmtrtm^mMt 

Na Amk. «*« '|Mvlf9 r^f T» fmXmm^ 

sTirr/y 
Ovrvr t/ ifAii^9 i^trm i|Mr<A». 

Thus translated by Bergius ; 

Quid crinita autem frons monsti;^ ? 
Ut obvia prendar. 
Cur calvum parte est posteriore 
caput? 
Quod seme! obtatum qui me permittit 
abire, 
Copia ei in reliquum non datur 
ulla md. 

Dunster. 

174. They themselees rather are 
occasion best;] Alluding evidently 
to Homer's 

E. 

175. Zealofthyfather'shouu,] 
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Thy country from her heathen servitude; 

So shalt thou best fulfil, best verify 

The prophets old, who sung thy endless reign ; 

The happier reign the sooner it begins ; 

Reign then; what canst thou better do the while? iso 

To whom our Saviour answer thus returned. 
All things are best fulfilPd in their due time. 
And time there is for all things. Truth hath said: 
If of my reign prophetic writ hath told. 
That it shall never end, so when begin 185 

The Father in his purpose hath decreed. 
He in whose hand all times and seasons roll. 
What if he hath decreed that I shall first 
Be tried in humble state, and things adverse. 
By tribulations, injuries, insults, 190 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence. 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting. 



Ftelm Ixix. 9. For the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up — ^applied 
in St. John ii. J 7- to the zeal 
shewn by our Lord for the ho- 
nour of bis Father's house, when 
he drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple. Duntter. 

183. And time there is for all 
things. Truth hath said:] Ecdes. 
ill. l.^jTo every thing there is a 
teason, and a time to every pur* 
pose under the. heaven. 

187* He in whose hand all times 
find seasons roll,] Alluding to Acts 
17- It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Fa" 
iher, hath put vi his own power. 

I87. — times and seasons roll.] 
Thus Virgil, JEn. iii. S66. 

ri c fmta Deum- rex 
Sortitur, volvitque vices. 



And Claudian, In Prob. et Oljb. 
Cons. 

Sol, qui flammigeTii mutidum com« 

plexiu habenis . 
Vchns inexbausto tedeuntia tceeuU 

motu, &c. 

Below, with ver. 189, Be tried 
in humble state, and things adverse, 
compare Sil. Ital. iv. 605. 

Explonmt adofrsa viros. 

And the following lines, Suffer ^ 
ing, abstaining, &c. ver. I92 — 
196, ma^ be compared with Par. 
Lost, xii. 561 — 573. Dunster. 
195^ — : — best reign, who first 
Well hath obey' d ;] . / 

Here pi:obably , the author re- 
membered Cicero, De Legib. iii. 
2. Qui bene Imperat, paruerit 
aliquando necesse est; 'et qui 
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Without distrust or doubt, that be may know 
What I can suffer, how obey? who best 
Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who ^rst 19s 

Well hath obeyM; just trial ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. 
But what concerns it thee when I begin 
My everlapting kingdom, why art thou 
Solicitous, what moves thy inquisition ? 2M 

Know'st thou not that my rising is thy &11, 
And my promotion will be thy destruction? 
To whom the Tempter inly rackM replied. 
Let that come when it comes; all hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace; what worse? 205 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear: 
If there be worse, the expectation more 
Of worse torments me than the feeUng can. 
I would be at the worst; worst is my port, 
My harbour, and my ultimate repose, tio 

The end I would attain, my final good. 
My error was my error, and my crime 
My crime; whatever for itself condemn'd, 

modeste paret, videtur> qui ali- Farewell remorse: all good to me ia 

quando imperet, dignus esse. «^!?^l 

The same sentiment occurs in K^ be thou my good. • 

Aristotle, Polit iii, 4. vu. 14. and ^ 

in Hato, De Legg. vi. as Ursinus 212. and my crime 

and Davies have noted. My crime ; whatever far itself 

206. For where no hope it left, ^ condemned,'] 

is left no fear : Arc] Milton in This is the pointing in Milton*s 

this and the iSive following verses own edition^ and I conceive the 

plainly alludes to dieseunes in expression to be elliptical, and 

that one soliloquy of Satan's in this to be the meaning. My error 

the beguming of the fourth book was my error^ and my crmemy 

of Pandise Loitj ver. 108. crimen whatever it be, it i^for tl- 

SofiBtweUhope, and with hope Are- ^if condemned, and will elite be 

well fear, punished, &c. 
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And will alike be punish'd, whether diou 

Reign or reign not; though to that gentle brow 215 

Willingly I could fly, and hope thy reign, 

From that placid asp^t and meek regard. 

Rather dian aggravate my evil state, 

Would stand between me and diy Father^s ire 

(Whose ire I dread more than the fire of hell) f€0 

A shelter and a kind of shading cool 

Interposition, as a summer's cloud. 

If I then to the ^orst that can be haste, 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best, 

Happiest both to thyself and all the world, 295 

That thou who worthiest art should'st be their king? 

Perhaps thou linger'st in deep thoughts detainM 

Of th' enterprise so hazardous and high; 

No wonder, for though in thee be united 

What of perfection can in man be found, i^so 

Or human nature can receive, consider 

217. From that placid aspect'] Heul quem te» nate, atpido ? Tuam 

Spenser, Shakespeare, and the _ *^f^^* ^ , ^ 

pS^ of that tunCl believe, uni- J^r;g^ficlcsaspectugr^f 

&inly wrote aspect thus ac The following expreswon, idomW 

cented on the second syllable, ^tand between me and tk^ Father s 

So also Mflton in the Par. Lost, »^^7« ^^ >» «^e ,^,^4***?'" 

m. 266, where he gives an ex- ^lest poems. On the death of a 

qoisite description of the same Z^*'* *'!/a»<> st. 10. 

Divine Person, and not unlike ^* *'•«' ''«^' ut and om deserved 

thrt before us; "-'• jjunrter. 

Hit words htre ended, but hia meek 221. A shelter and a kind of 

«V^ , ^.^ . shadingcool 

^"^■mor^^e' "' Interposition, as a summer^ 

To mortal man. ^, cloud,"] 

Thus Isaiah, (zxv. 4.) addressmg 
Compare Vida, CSiristiad, V. 680, Jehovah, terms him a strength to 
who makes Mary, at the foot of the needjf in his distress, a refuge 
te cross particularly refer to fitm the storm, a shadow frim 
onr Lord^s placid or meek aspect; the heH. Dunster. 

K 2 
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Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 

At home, scarce viewM the Galilean towns, 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days 934 

Short sojourn; and what thence could'st thou observe? 

The world thou hast not seen, much less her glory, 

Empires^ and monarchs, and their radiant courts, 

Best school of best experience, quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest actions lead. 

The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 240 

Timorous and loath, with novice modesty, 

(As he who seeking asses found a kingdom,) 

Irresolute, unhardy, unadvent^ous: 

But I will bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 

Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 245 

The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp and state. 

Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. 



234. Jnd once a year Jerusa- and prefer the emendation whidi 

lem, &C.3 At the feast of the Mr. Theobald^ Mr. Meadowcourt, 

pasfiover. Luke ii. 41. and Mr. Thyer have, unknown 

236. The world thou hast not to each other^ proposed, 

seen, much less her glory."] Again quickest tntigfu &c. 

the devil taketh Mm up into an and it was easy for Milton's 

exceeding high mountain, and amanuensU (his wife most pro^ 

themeth him all the kingdoms of bably) or his printer to mistake 

the world, and the glory of them, the one for the other. Those 

Matt. iv. 8. Dunster. are the best and most probable 

238. quickest insight emendations, which consist in 

In all things that to greatest guch small alterati<ms. When 
actions leadJ] other words are substituted^ we 
In all the editions, and indeed ought to have some better ma- 
in Milton's own, it is printed tfiority than conjecture. 

quickrtt in tight **^- ^ *^ ^^ seeking ades 

In all things ftc. ./mmd a Arifigdbfn] Saul, who sedp- 

ing his faUier*s lost asses, < 

but we cannot but think it an to Samuel, and by him 

error of the .writer or printer^ anointed kipg, 1 Sam. ix. 
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And r^;al mysteries, that thou may'st know 
How best their opposition to withstand. S50 

With that (such pow^r was giv'n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a mountain high. 
It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 



953. It was a mountain &c.] 
All tiiat the ScriDture saith is, 
tluit the devil took our Savioar 
up into a high mountain, Luke 
iy. 5. an exceeding high mountain. 
Matt. iv. 8. and commentators 
generally suppose it to be one of 
Uke mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
being surrounded by mountains, 
or some mountain near the wil- 
derness, near the place where 
our Saviour was tempted. The 
ancients speak little concerning 
it, but the modems conceive it 
to be the mountain Quarantania, 
as it is now called. That inge- 
nious traveller, Mr. Maundrel, in 
his journey from Aleppo to Je- 
rusaSem, mentioning tne plain of 
Jericho, says, that (March 29.) 
" we descended into it, after 
" about five hours* march fVom 
" Jerusalem. As soon as we en- 
*' tered the plain, we turned up 
" on the Im hmi, and going 
*' about one hour that way, came 
" to the foot of the Quarantania; 
" which they sav is the moun- 
" tarn into which the devil took 
" our blessed Saviour, when he 
" tempted him with that vision- 
" ary scene of all the kingdoms 
'' and glories of the world. It 
*' is, as St Matthew styles it, an 
^ exceeding high mountain, and 
*' in its ascent not only difficult, 
" but dangerous." But this is 
idl conjecture, for the Scripture 
has not specified any particular 
place, ana the Scripture having 



not ascertained the place, the 
poet was at liberty to dioose an^ 
mountain, that best suited his 
fancy, for the scene of this vision. ■ 
And accordingly he supposes the ^ 
devil {such power was given Jum 
then) to carry our Saviour many 
a league up to a high mountain, 
of which he forbears to mention 
the name out of reverence to the 
Scripture, which hath likewise 
mentioned no name ; but by his 
description of it he must mean 
Mount Taurus, as Mr. Thyer and 
Mr. Calton have concurred with 
me in observing ; for he describes 
it exactly in the same manner as 
Strabo has described that part of 
Mount Taurus, which divides 
the greater Armenia from Meso- 
potamia, and contains the sources 
of the two rivers Euphrates and 
Ti^s. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 521. 
edit. Amstel. T« It §vf tTunrnff 

{$4pifr§f) fAttXirrm irrif i Tav^h 
T«(fti«$. Emvtfiv Tf afiip%r%^<M ^Mvri* . 
VTUfHU, MMt «vr««^«rTff «AX4A««c 

n Ev^^«TiK, MM • Tiyftf. And 
the course of the rivers is de- 
scribed in the same manner by 
Strabo, the Euphrates trindtn^, 
and the Tigris straight and swift 
as an arrow. Eon h ftufyf § 
Etf^^^vnf, HM frXiM» ^itfyt^i X"^^* 
0imAm» r« fu$0tff ». r. X. Diony- 
sius, and other ancient geogrm- 
phersy give us much the samt 
K 3 
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A spacious plain out-stretchM in circuit wide 
Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flowed, 



^55 



description: of the Euphrates he 
says, ver. 797, edit Wells, 

'0# ^nr04 9(ttr»t fin m,^f •v^9t A^/kmmm 
-Atmc ii«Ammi ». r. X. 

And for the same reason, as 
Lloyd has remarked in his Dic- 
tionary, it is called tagm Eu- 
phrates by Statins, and Jlexuosus 
by Martianus Capella. Of the 
Tigris Dionysius says, 

T*r )f /Kir* Uf Mfyaf, fr§rmfun ttttt^rtf 
Tiy^t$ iSffumt ft^rms, », r. X. 

And as to the fertility of the 
country, Milton copies after Dio- 
nysius, but contracts his descrip- 
tion. 

Ov fUf nu mvHit yt w/kmv tnf^mr* 



Oi4r itrtt rvftyyt tn^atwx* n«y« yt< 

&Xn9 

Thti in %Ufnt m^^tt nXu, cy fut tuJ^f 
HMiif, gf )• 9§/i«»s ivaf^utf, «. r. X* 

253. Mount Masius, or any 
projecting elevation of that ridge 
of Mount Taurus, whidi Bp. 
Newton describes, would have 
been no improper point for view- 
ing a great part of this geogra- 
phical scene. Milton might there- 
fore be reasonably supposed to 
have followed Strabo, as above 
cited ;^ and indeed from his iiie 
two rivers fiowed seems almost 
an exact translation of vmokt 
mfi^tn^t fuvrtf, &c. (although it 
appears from other parts of Stra- 
bo*8 work that he md not mean 
that the sources of the fiuphntes 



and Tigris were in the northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia.) — 
But still I cpnceive that this was 
not the exact spot which Milton 
had selected in his mind for his 
specular mount. In Par. Lost he 
fixed upon Mount Niphates as 
the place for Satan to alight 
upon, and thence to survey 
Eden. And this was certainly 
owing to his considering it the 
most elevated range of mis part 
of Mount Taurus, which he col- 
lected from Strabo, who, having 
traced the course of the moun- 
tain north-east from the Eu- 
phrates, and having described 
the Gmdysean mountains (the 
part of Mount Taurus before 
mentioned) as being higher than 
any parts he had before con- 
sidered, says, that it then rises 
still higher, and is called Ni- 
phates. The poet's object in this 
part of Far. R^. was certainly 
to select a point of Mount Tau- 
rus inclining to the south-east, 
but suffidemly central and db- 
vated to command the Ca^ian 
sea, Artaxata, and odier places 
^ecified^ that lay directly, or 
neariy, ncnrth. Mount Niphates 
suited his purpose, and will be 
found, I imagine, to agree per- 
fectly with M his descriptiais: 
and it rises immediatdy above 
Assyria, which is the mt coun- 
try shewed to our Lord. As to 
what is said thatyrom Us side two 
rwers flowed, the Tigris, it is 
agreed, rose in the aouthem side 
of this mountain; and several 
ancient authors supposed the 
Euphrates and Tigris to sprmg 
from the same source. SoSidlast 
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Th^ one winding, di' other stnught, and left between 

Fair champain with less rivers interveinM, 

Then meeting joinM thehr tribute to the sea: 

Fertile of com the gl^>e, of oil and wine ; ^59 

With herds the pastures throng'd, with flocks the hills; 

Huge cities and high towVd, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest monarchs, and m> hrge 

The prospect was that here and there was room 

For barren desert ibuntainldss and diy. 

To this high mountain top the Tempter brought 265 

Our Saviour, and new train of words began. 

- Well have we speeded, and o^er hill and dale, 

Forest and fidd and flood, temples and towers. 



in a fragment prMerved by Se- 
neca; Boiediius^ Cons. Philosoph. 
lib. v.; Lncan^ iii. S56« And 
Stnbo himself places one prin- 
dnd source of die Eaptintes in 
Moont Abas, at no considerable 
difitanoe nordi of Mount Nipha- 
tai. And had the spectators here 
been placed on any point of 
Tanms immediately at die head 
of Meeopotamia, the plain at 
their ftet would have been only 
Mtsopotamiai whereas the poet 
distingaishes between this, whidi 
he terms /nV champam with lea 
fibers intenebied, and his great 
pMi at the foot <^ that vast 
nmffe of Moont Tanms, of which 
Ni|piMs may be considered as 
Ae h^ihest and most central 
point; and this plain he de« 
scdber as a ipaeious plain mii^ 
tirelchedincireuilivuie. Perhaps 
the woid mterveined^ ver. S57, 
mav be oar cfaie to a passaffe, 
wkKbwaavMV'probaUy in Mil- 
tMrsmindinthi$plaoa. Quintos 
Curtius, lib. v. c. 1, speaking of 



the great fertility of the coantry 
between the Euphrates and Ti- 
ffris, says. Causa fertilitatis est 
humor, qui ex utroque amne 
manat toto fere solo propter ve- 
nas aquarum resudante. Dwuter. 
261. Huge cUie$ and hM 
IcMtVU] So also in the L'AQe- 
gro, 

Tfnfted eUiet plesie us then. 

Turrike urbei is very common 
amongst the Latm poets. TAyer. 

Btnrv^ytf wXh ia no less com- 
mon with the Greek authors. 
Duntter. 

264. Far barren desert fhun- 
toMeet and drv.'] Fountamleeg, n 
word of much eflbd, was pro* 
bably soflgested by the Oredb 
«ftf|#H. Diodorus Sicnlus terma 
Arabia Desezta cpfur nmi ^ow^^, 
and Strabo calls the most south- 
ern parts of Mesopotamia iiyv>(« 
nm Xww^. Dunster. 

26s, — templet and .towers,'] 
This is a frequent combination 
in the old nfefiical roihances. 

K 4 
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Cut shorter jn9^y. ^ ^^ue; here thou.bebold'st 

Assyria and l^er cimpire's ^ancient bounds, ^70 

Araxes and the Cas|>ian lake, tlie^ce on 

As iar as Indus east, Euphrates west. 

And oft beyond ; . to sputh the Persian bay. 

And inaccessible th' Arabian drought: 

Here Nineveh, of length, within her wall 275 

Several days* journey, built by Ninus old, 

Of that first golden monarchy the seat. 



Milton has it again, b. iv. 34. 
and in the Sonnet when the as» 
iauU wa$ intended to the cUy ; 

w hen temple and tower 
Went to the grotuid— 

T. fVarton. 

S6jf. here thou behoUfst 

Auyria and her empirics ancient 
bounds,} 
A fitter spot could not have been 
diosen to take a view of the As- 
syrian empire and its ancient 
bounds^ the river Araxes and the 
Caspian lake to the north, the 
river Indus to the east, the river 
Euphrates to the west, and oft 
beyond, as far as to the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the soutli die 
Persian hasf and the deserts of 
Arabia. 

S74. -^^he Arabian drought ;] 
This figure of speech is equally 
bold and of fine efiect If we 
ado^ the reading of the elder 
editions of Silius Italicus, xiv. 
74, we find the very phrase. 

Hic« contra lAbycamquc sUim cau- 

roMjue furentes, 
Cernit deTCZts LilibaBon nobile che* 



And sorely there is a prosaic 



flatness in the other reading, 
Libyamque situm, totally incon- 
sistent with the rest of the de- 
scription. Dunster. 

275. Here Nineveh, &c.] This 
city was situated on the Tigris, 
0/ length, as Mr. Sympson says 
he means of circuit, within her 
wall several days' Journey, and ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, libl 
ii. its circuit was sixty of our 
miles, and in Jonah iii. 3. it is 
said to be an exceeding great city 
ofthreeday8Journey,ty9entyfstSLeM 
bebg the common computaticHi 
of a day's journey for a foot- 
traveller: buiU by Ninus old, and 
after him the city is said to be 
called Nineveh ; qfthatjbrst golden 
monarchy the seat, a capit2 dtv 
of the Assyrian empire, whida 
the poet styles golden monarchy, 
probably in allusion to the golden 
head of the image in Nebochad- 
i<eszar*s dream of the four em- 
phres; and seat of Salmanassar, 
w^o in the reign of Hea^iah 
king of Judah carried the ten 
tribes captive into Assyria, seven 
hundred and twenty- one years 
before Christ, so that it m^|itt 
now be properly called a kmg. 
onqotivity. 
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And seat of Saldiaiiiaasdr, whose success 
Israel in long captivity ftiU mourns ; 
There Babylon, the. wOnder of s^ tongues. 
As ancient, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all thy fathiet David's house 
Led captive, and Jerusalem laid waste, 
Till Cyrus set them free ; Persepolis 



286 



286: There Bahyhm, &c.] Ag 
Nineveh was situated on the riyer 
Tigris, so was Babj^lon on the 
river Euphrates; the wonder qf 
all tongues, for it is reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world; as ancient as Nineveh, 
for some say it was built by Be- 
kw, and o&ers by Seroiramis, 
the one the father, and the other 
tfie wife, of Ninus who built Ni- 
neveh ; but rebuilt by him, who- 
ever built it, it was rebuilt, and 
enlarged; and beautified, and 
made one of the wonders of the 
world by Nebuchadnezzar. (Is 
not this great Babylon that I have 
huili, &c. Dan. iv. 30.) who twice 
Judah led captive, in the reign 
of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxiv. and 
eleven years after in the reign of 
Zedekiah, and laid wagte JerU' 
salem, 2 Kings xxv. in which 
de8<^ate concKtion it lay many 
years, till Cyrus set them free, 
and restored the J«W8 to their 
country again, Ezra i. and ii. 

280. — the wonder of all tongues,] 
That Babylon was reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world is ascribed by Strabo, 1. 
xvi. p. 788. to the great height 
and solidity of its walls; their 
height indeed Diedorus Siculus 
describes as incredible to those 
who had only heard it reported, 
I iL Pomponius Mela terms 



Babylon urfos miree magnitudinis, 
1. i. c. S. See also Qumtus Cur- 
tiuB, 1. V. c. 1. and Herodotus, 
1. i. c. 84. £d. Wesselmg. Dun- 
ster, 

«84. Persepolis 

His city there thou seest, 8rc] 
The dty of Cyrus, if not buflt 
by him, yet by him made the 
capital city of the Persian em- 
pire: and Bactra there, iiie diiet 
city of Bactria, a province of 
Persia, famous for its fruitfulness. ' 
Virg. Georg. ii. 186. 

Sed neque Medorum sjrlvs, ditisnma 

terra, 
Nee piilcber Gtngec, atque auro 

turbidus Hermut, 
Laudibufi Italis oertent, non JBactra 

neque Indi &c« 

Ecbatana, the metropolis of Me-^ 
dia, her structure vast there shows, 
and the ancient historians speak 
of it as a very large city j He- 
rodotus compares it to Athens, 
lib. i ca|9. 98. and Strabo calls it 
a great city, ftiym>m wXh, lib. xil 
p. 522. and Polybius says that it 
greatly excelled other cities in 
riches and magnificence of build- 
ings, lib. X. [1^ also Judith i. S. 
and Prideaux, part i. b. 1. Dioi' 
ster.^ And Hecaiompylos her 
hundred gales, the name signifies 
a city with an hundred gates^ and 
so the capital dty of Parthia WBt 
called^ 'EioiriprvAo t# r#9 lUi^- 
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His city there thou teest, and Bactra theie ; 
Ecbatana her structure Taat there shows, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates; 
There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings; of later feme 



3S5 



iwtum fiMrtXMi49, Strabo^ lib. zL 
p. 514>. as was likewise Thebes 
m Egypt far the same reason. 
Ther§ Su§a, the Shushan of the 
holj Scriptures^ the royal seat 
of the kings of Persia, who re- 
sided here in the wilder and at 
Ecbatana in the summer, by Cho* 
oipes, situated on the river Cho- 

X, or Eulseus, or Ulai as it is 
1 in Danid» or rather on 
the eonfluenoe of these two rivers, 
which meeting at Susa form one 
«ator river, sometimes called 
by one name, sometimes by the 
oUier^ amber stream, see the same 
expression and the concl osion of 
the note on Paradise Lost, iii. 
559. the drink of none but fdngt, 
of which we will say nothing, 
as it is so fuUy discussed in a 
note by Mr. Jortin. 

289. The drink of none but 
kmgi/] If we examine it as an 
hisliorical problem, whethei the 
kings of Persia alone drank of 
Choaspei, we shall find great 
reasoQ to determine in the ne|(a* 
tave. 1* We have for that opimon 
the silenoe of many anthers, by 
whom we might have expected 
to have found it confirmed, had 
they known of any such custom. 
Herodotus, Strabo, TibuUus, Au- 
soiiius, Maximns Tyrius, Aristi- 
des, Plutarch, Pliny the elder, 
Atitensras, I^onyiius Periegetes, 
K«srsthius,h>ve«entiooed Cho« 
aapea (or Bulseu^ as the drink 
of Ike kings of Penia or Parthia^ 



or have called it fitmXuup vk»^ 
regia lympha, but have not said 
that they alone drank of it I 
say Choaspee or Euletui, becsause 
some make them Uie same^ and 
others counted them different 
rivers. The silence of Herodo- 
tus ou^t to be of great weight, 
because he is so particular in his 
acoouot of the Persian afiairs; 
and next to his, the silenoe of 
Pliny, who had read so many an* 
thors, is considerable. S. Though 
it can hardly be expected that a 
niji^ve should be proved ai^ 
other way than from the siieoca 
of writers, yet so it happens that 
iBlian, if nis authon^ be ad- 
mitted, afibrds us a mil proof 
that Choatpes misht be drunk 
by the subjects of the kings of 
Persia. rmrttOiXm t/ptimumn f^f 

wXn^ttf t nm, um •vt mi« vim^ wcsktviu 
f • m fv X§Mrw09. £«tf )* m rtwt 

muH im§imK, mufifxh ff rr^m r $ w %9f , 
u tti tx!^ viif^ M TMT X tm r w v, km 
2f fimt-iXu wm9. Km t i^ t h rn 
fi^Xv tuu nmtTH *X^^ Ewt99 •m 

fm mttf t(f^. In the carriage$ 
which foUowei Xerxe$, there wert 
abundance of things which served 
^(y /or pomp and ostentation^ 
there was also the water of Cho* 
aq)es. The arnNf being oppressed 
wUk tUrst in a desert pUkoe, and 
Me cerfMjfii nei beit^ yet come 
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Built by Emathian, or by Parthiana baads, 99$ 

The great Sefeucia, Nisifais, and tbexe 



up, U wa$ proclaimed^ thai if any 
one had of the water of Choaspes, 
he thould give it Xerxcf ^ drink* 
One U)a$ found mho had a little, 
and that not sweet. Xerxes drank 
it, and accounted him who gave ii 
him a benefactor, because he had 
perished with tMrst, if that liHle 
had not been found. Var. Hist 
xii. 40. 3. Mention is made in- 
deed by Agathocles of a certain 
water, which none but Persian 
kings mi|rht drink ; and if any 
other writers mention it, they 
take it £rom Agathodes. We 
find in Atheneus: AymUxXnt n 
TU^nu^ ^wr0 wtu mm j^vo^vv m»- 

fOtfpiMfTic, Mm fmhfm ir<mv mw 
min§v n /MMV fiao'ikM jmh t«v w^- 
Qvrmt§f mvr$v rm wmimr rmf it 
M?iX09 M9 Tif iriiiy ittfrnrf i (lyMtf. 
Agathodes says, that there is in 
Persia a water called golden, 
that it is seventy streams J that none 
drinks ^ t^ except the king and 
his eldest son; and that tf any 
other person does, death is the 
punishment. See Herodotus, edit. 
Ghronov. p. 59^. where this pas- 
sage is to be found. 4. It ap- 
pears not that the golden water 
and Choaspes were the same. 
£usta^ius, transcribing from 
Agathodes, says: t« wm^m Ht^ww^ 
Xfv^pf M»X0VfttH9 visi^, iin^ Hf 

rif, M-iHf iti fut fiua-iXiPi, Mm i rmw 
irmimf €ivr§v ir^taCvrurtt* ftmf ¥ 
MXXrn* u rtf wm, tmmtH i ^nfMt.-^ 
ZifmrUP ^ iiJUM f* X4aa-xu$f vim^, 
•Mig isrift rr^mrwfUftf i Tlt^trm 
fimrtXsBt, vmvmt m-ffifMv mh^ ip^ 
u}iMsr; The Persians had a wo- 
ter called gfMfkkiic. Queer e,mhe^ 



ther the water of Choaspes, which 
the Persian king drank in his ear- 
peHtimu, was forbiidem to all 
others under the sasne penalty. 
Eustathius in Homer, Eiad. T. 
p. 1301. Ed. BasU. 5. It mar 
be granted, and it is not at aU 
improbable, that none beades 
the king might drink of tiiat 
water ^ Choaspes, whidi was 
boiled and bandied up fW ku 
use in bis military expedilkms. 
6. Solinus indeed, who is a fH- 
volous writer, say8> Choaspes its 
duleis est, ut P^sid reges qoAm- 
diu intra ripas Persidisfloit, solis 
sibi ex eo pocula veadicartQi. 
7- Milton, considered as a poet, 
with whose purpose die fabulous 
suited best, is by no means to be 
blamed f^ whait he has ad- 
vanced; and even the anlhori^ 
oi Solinus is suffident to justi^ 
him. Milton, when he oalh 
Choaspes amber stream, seems to 
have had in view ^ goldem 
water of Agadiocles and of his 
transcribers. Jortin. 

In Ludan's Neofomantis Ibe 
water of the Choaspes appean to 
have been highly esteemed ioit 
loslration, a drcumstaneo n«t 
elsewhere mentimnd of that livsr 
by any writer. £d. Reitz. i. p. 
4o5. sect 7. This was oats ae* 
count of its purity or clearness. 
All Mr. Jortin*s proofs, and msfeiy 
more, are to be saett in Brisse- 
nitts, De prindpat Fers. 1. i. 
p. 69. seq. ed. CommeliD. 1595. 
8vo. T. Warton. 

Herodotus says of the Cho* 
aspes, fv fusHv mm fimtiksssy »at 
mXXtw mihm wsrmu; L. i. p. §9; 
ed. Wending. Is il iaqmsMe 
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Artaxata, TeredoD, Ctesiphon, 
Turning with easy eye thou may'st behold. 
All these the Parthian, now some ages past, 
By great Arsaces led, who founded first 
That empire, under his dominion holds, 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. 



295 



tb«t a oorrapt reading of this 
author gave rise to we whole 
fitble of none but kingM drinking 
of this water, when the true 
history was that the kings of 
Persia drank of no river but this; 
for f-v9H has been found here 
instead of ^mvmv ? £. 

289. — of later fame &C.'] Ci- 
ties of hter date^ built 'by Etna- 
thian, that is Macedonian^ the 
successors of Alexander in Asia^ 
or 6jr Parthian, hands, the great 
Seleueia, built near the river Ti- 
gris.bj Seleucus Nicator^ one of 
Alexander's captains^ and called 
great to distinguish it from others 
of the same name; Nisibis, an- 
other dtf upon the Tigris, odled 
also Andodiia, Antiochia, guam 
Nisibin vacant, Plin. Nat. Hist, 
lib. vi. sect I6. Artaxata, the 
dilef city of Armenia^ seated 
upon the riyer Araxes* iuxta 
Araxem Artaxata, Plin. lib. vi. 
sect 10. Teredon^ a city near 
die Persian bav« bdow the con- 
fluence of Euphrates and Tigris^ 
Teredon infra confiuentem £11- 
jthratis et Tigris. Plin. lib. vi 
sect. 32. CtesiphoH near Seleu- 
cia, the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings. Strabo, lib. xvL 
p. 748. All these cities, which 
before belonged to the Seleucidas 
or Syro-Macedonian princes, 
sometimes called kings ofAntioch^ 
from their usual pkceof resi- 
dence, are now under the domi- 



nion of the Parthians* whose em- 
pire was founded by Arsaces, 
who revolted from Antiochus 
Theus, according to Prideaux, 
two hundred and Mtj years be- 
fore Christ This view of the 
Parthian empire is much mcnre 
agreeably and poetically de- 
scribed than Adam*s prospect of 
the kingdoms of the world from 
the mount of vision in the Para- 
dise Lost, xi. 385 — 411: but 
still the anachronism in this is 
worse than in the other: in the 
former Adam is supposed to take 
a view of cities mapy years be- 
fore they were built, and in the 
latter our Saviour beholds cities, 
as Nineveh, Babylon, &c. in their 
flourishing condition many years 
after they were laid in ruins s 
but it was the design of the 
former vision to exhibit what 
was Aiture, it was not the design 
of the latter to exhibit what was 
past 

29&* — great Arsaces] Justin . 
describes Arsaces, vir, sicut in- 
certse originis, ita virtutis ex- 
pertae, 1. i. c 4. and again, c. 5. 
Arsaces, non minus memorabilia 
Parthis« quam Persis Cyrus, Ma-- 
cedonibus Alexander, Romania 
Romulus— cujus memorise hunc 
honorem Parthi trtt)uenint, ut 
omnes exinde reges suos Arsads 
nomine nuncupent. Dunster. 

297* — the luxurious kings of 
Aniioch'] No particular luxury 
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And just in time thou com'st jto have a view 
Of his great pow^r; for now th,e PartUan king 



seems laid by hiBtory to the 
charge of Antiochus Theus, 
though the profligate conduct of 
the governor of Parthia under 
him caused the revolt of Arsaces. 
See Prideaux, part ii. b. 2. Nor 
are any luxunous excesses re- 
corded of Seleucus, son of Anti- 
ochusj who carried on the con- 
test with Arsaces. Antiochus 
the Great, the next king of Syria 
who attempted to recover Par- 
thia, did indeed give himself up 
to luxury^ but not till he was 
above fifl^ years old, (Livy, 
L XXX vi.) and when he had al- 
ready ceded Parthia and Dyrca- 
nia to the son of the great Ar- 
saces. But Milton had probably 
in his mind the history of the 
abandoned conduct and dissipa^- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which procured him the name 
of Epimanes, or the Madman, 
instead of diat which he had 
himself assumed of Epiphanes, 
or tbe lUustrious. See Polyb. 
apud Athensum, L v. Dunfter. 

S98. And just in time thou 
com*st to have a view 

Of his great pow'r ;J 
Although Milton in this temnt- 
ation had no less a scene at nis 
command than aU the empires 
of the world, yet being sensible 
how incapable his subject was 
of poetic decoration in many 
other parts of it, and considering 
too, very probably, that a geo* 
mphic description of kingdoms, 
however varied in the manner 
of expression and diversified with 
little circumstances, must soon 
grow tedious, he has very judi- 



ciously thrown in this digressive 
picture of an army mustering for 
an expedition, which he has exe- 
cuted in a very masterly maa- 
ner. The same conduct he hsis 
observed in the subsequent de- 
scription of the Roman empire 
by introducing into the scene 
praetors and proconsuls marching 
out to their provinces with troops;, 
lictors, rods, and other ensigns 
of power, and ambassadors mak- 
ing their entrance into that im- 
perial ci^from all parts of the 
world. There is gpreat art and 
design in this contrivance of the 
author^s, and the more as there 
is no appearance of any, so natu- 
rally are the parts connected. 
Thver. 

Thus in the Phoenissae of Eu- 
ripides, where Antigone has 
ascended the tower to behold the 
Grecian army, her conductor says 
to her. 



KtH9fUH9 ym^ T9yx»ni niXa^yMM* 

— jutt in time 
Yoo mount the turret $ the Pelasgian 

host 
Is now in motion— —— WodhuU, 

DunHer. 

299. —/or now the Parthian 
king 

In Ctesvphon hath gathered all 
his host"^ 
When Strabo mentions Ctesi- 
phon, lib. xvi. p. 743. which we 
quoted before, ne says that the 
Parthian kings made it their 
winter residence; and he de- 
scribes it as a place able to con- 
tain a vast multitude, and all pre- 
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In Ctesipbon hath gathered all his host 500 

Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 

Have wasted Sc^diana; to her aid 

He inarches now in haste; see, though from for, 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

Th^ issue forth, steel bows, and ^afts their arms sos 

Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit ; 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel ; 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 



parations and provisions for them: 
and therefore the poet might well 
suppose the Sc)rthians at this 
time to have made an incursion 
into Sogdiana, which was the 
province next adjoining to them, 
and die Parthian king to have 
assembled a great army at Cte- 
siphon in order to oppose them. 

S09. -Wo her aid 

He marches now in hoite ;] 
In the Charon or Zmncip^vfns of 
Lucian^ Mercury in a similar 
manner shews, and describes to 
Charon, Cyrus marching on his 
expedition against Croesus: mm 

c. 9. The Dialogue resembles in 
other respects Uiis part of our 
author's poem. Mercury, togra- 
tlQr Charon in a short time with 
a nill view of what is passing in 
the world, devises a specular 
mount, xn? ttutfnf numtf, on pur- 
pose, by piling Pelion on Ossa, 
and <£ta and Parnassus on these. 
Thence he shews him an ouU 
stretched prospect of land and 
water, yn* wXXnf, jmm •^, nm ir«- 
rmfftwf, Charon afterwards de- 
sires to see Nineveh and Baby- 



lon. The first Matsury tells him 
has been so completely destroyed, 
that no traces of it remain : the 
second he shews him, and de« 
scribes it as ivirv^yof and r»p pfy»» 
^<C«x«f {tjci^y^tt) like our Poets, 
huge cities and high-towered. Dan- 
ster. 

305. — steel bows and thqfts 
their arms. 

Of equal dread in flighty or in 
pursuit; &c.] 
Thus Catullus terms them sagit^ 
tiferos Parthos, Ep. xi. and Dio- 
nysius describes them as «^<n, 
«yxvX«r«(M. Perieges, 1040. and 
as habituated from Uieir infimcy 
to archery and horsemanship, 
ibid. 1044. Dunsier. 

S09. In rhombs and wedges,'] 
Rhombs is a word formed from 
the Greek f«fiCs, or Latin rkam- 
bus, a figure of four sides, which 
being converted into one of three 
makes a wedge. In re mifitari 
etiam transformatum in trique- 
trum, cuneum seu rostrum to- 
camus. Rob. Stephens. In Grreek 
it was called f^fti^uitit ^«A«y(. 

809. See V^etius, 1. iii. 29. 
And for the eroct produced b 
the wedge, Csesar, Bell. Gall ' 
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He lookM, and «aw iv^ numbers nmnbtritii 916 
The city gates o\it>pouPd, light armed troops 
In coats of mail and aulitaiy {Hide ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet aad strong, 
Prancing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; S15 

From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian clifis 



vi. ad finem. YirgH alao men- 
tions the wedge, JEn. ziL 470. 
And Statius, ThA. x. 470. The 
hatf-moon was the iwrnrnfunn (fm^ 
»^tyi, in die form of a half moon, 
the wmgs beiqg turned back- 
wards^ and the main body pre- 
sented to the enemy ; itwasalso 
called xvm or smA«, being con- 
vex and hoUow. Statiu>s alludes 
to diis form, Theb. ▼. 145. And 
Silius Italicus, iv. 319- Frontif 
nns says, that by this Scipio over- 
came AsdrubaJ, Slraiag. 1. ii. c. 
S, 4. The wings tire Ae Mt^tm 
of the Greeks, and the aZ<r or 
eomua of the Latins. Dun$ter. 
310. — what numbere number^ 
leu] A manner of expression 
this, though much censured in 
our author^ very familiar with 
die best Greek poeU. iEsdijl. 
Plrom.904. 

Perse, 



Thycr. 
Thus Lucretius^ iii. 799. and 
X. 1058. 

Inmtmero numero 
Milton has a similar ei^ression, 
Par.liost, iii. 346. 
Loud M from number 9 witktmi number. 
Dunster. 



311. Theciiy gates otU'pow'd,] 
This is Vu-gU's 



MtL xii. 121. 
And see Geoig. iL 46l. 

tight armrd troope* 

So Vbrgil, Oeorg. iv. 314. 

Prima lev^ ioeuiit ti f uando faplMi 
Parthi. 

Duniter. 

313. In mail their horses dad,'} 
That this was the practice amoqg 
the Parthians we learn from 
Justin, xli. 2. Munimentum ipsis 
equisque loric» plumatsB sunt, 
qu» utrumque toto corpore te- 
gunt: and from Appian, De Bell. 
Parth. ei $' iinrt Mctrmn^^nyfUHt 
X^t^Meif 1UU ^thef*S rM3r«ir/MM'i. 

313. And Plutarch, in his ac- 
count of the defeat of Crassus by 
the Parthians, says, that, on 
suddenly throwing off the ooTtf- 
ing of their armour, they seemed 
all on fire from the glittering 
brightoess oip dieir hefanets imS 
breastolates, of Margian steel, 
and vom die brass and iron 
trappings of their horses* We 
may compare with our au|thor> 
descripdcm in this place a pas- 
sage of Claudian, In Rufin. ii 
351. Dunster, 

51$. Of 190^ fn'ovincss from 
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Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia and the neighboring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 320 

Of Susiana, to Balsara's haven. 

He saw them in their forms of battle rang'd, 

;How quick they wheePd, and fly'ing behind them shot 



hound io bound ;"] He had men- 
tioned before the principal cities 
of the Parthians, and now he 
recounts several of their pro- 
vinces: Aracosia near the river 
InduSy f**Xt* ^'*^ Ifi^v wT»fMv Tt- 
rmftm. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 516. 
Candaor, not Gandaor as in some 
editions^ I suppose the Candari, 
a people of India mentioned by 
Pbny, lib. vi. sect 18. who are 
different. Father Harduin says, 
from the Gandari. These were 
provinces to the east, and to the 
north Margiana and Hyrcania, 
innurm y^ ^^Inm ^r^^tnj^Ui fUf uti 
Ti| fi*^vf wMv^ Tdo Tmv^w, Strabo, 
lib.ii. p. 72. and mount Caucasus, 
and Iberia, which is called dark, 
as the country abounded with 
forests, Iberi aaltuosos locos in- 
oolentes. Tacitus, AnnaL lib. vi. 
Atropatia lay west of Media, rif 
3li fUymXif Mwfta w^h iif^tf, Strabo^ 
lib. xi. p. 523. Adiabene was the 
Western part of Babylonia, «t« 
h ivwttfi AiiJinn, and Strabo says 
was a plain country, mg far •v» 
AimSufftf i wXurrn fnimt tart, 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 745. Susiana 
was on die south, extending to 
the Persian gulf, i h %m^«t tik 
l«X«rfiK mIuxu, Strabo, lib. xt. 
p. 728. whei« was also Balsaras 
haven, the same as Teredon he- 
fore mention^l. And thus he sur- 
veys their provinces from bound 
to hound. And the reader cannot 



but remark with pleasure how 
very exact he is in his account of 
cities and countries, and how 
well he must have remembered, 
and how faithfully he has copied, 
the ancient geographers and his- 
torians. 

323. — and flying behind them 
shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers] 
In the first edition it was printed 
shower by mistake, and is cor- 
rected showers among the errata, 
but this notwithstanding the 
faulty reading is followed in all 
the editions since. Sharp sleet 
&c. is a metaphor, as Mr. Richard- 
son has noted, not unlike that in 
Virgil, Mn. xi. 610. 

— fuodunt simul undique tela 
Crebra nivis ritu. 

And the custom of the Parthtans 
of shooting their arrows behind 
them and overcoming by flight is 
so celebrated by historians and 
poets, and is so well known to 
every one of the least reading, 
that it is almost needless to bring 
any authorities to prove it. •««•» 

»m ro^§n»rtf tortv, MfivufUfcvg in 

mrx^f, Appian. de Bel. Parth. 
Virg. Georg. iii. SI. 

Pidentemquefug& Parthum versisque 
sagitUf. 

Hor. Od. i. xix. 11. 
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Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight; 
The field all iron cast a gleaming brown : 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 



S^5 



Xt Tenis animotum equis 
Parthum dicere. 

324. Sharp sleet of arrowy 
fhowWi] Virgil has .'a similar 
passage^ Mn. xii. 284. 

I t toto turbida coelo 
Ttmpettat telorum, ac firreut ingruit 
imb&r* 

Pindar, in his fifih Isthmian Ode, 
has 

caede grandineJU— 
And Nonnus, 1. xxii. 

We may also compare Horner^ 
n. xii. 196. And Statius, Theb. 
viiL 412. 

Bzduaere diem telis, gtantfema etelo 
KtMa 

And Spenser, Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. IT. 38. 

But in the middle way they were ymet 
inth a aharp shomre ofarrom n 
And arrtms haiTd ao thick, that they 
coold not abide. 

Dumier, 

- Gcay has combined Xheferreut 
imber of Virgil with Milton's 
l^rase, in his 
Inm Out qfarramy tkiomer, 

E. 

326. The field all iron catt a 
gleaming brown:'] One cannot 
pass over this line without taking 
notice of the particular beauty 
and expressiveness of it The 
sense contained in it would have 
served a common romance writer 
VOL. III. 



to have spun out into a paragraph 
of half a page length. Thyer. 

I believe the reader will agree 
with me that it greatly eicceeds 
Fairfax, cant. i. st. 64. 

Imbatteled in walls of ircn brown^ 

and even Virgil, ^n. xi. 601. 

—turn late/erreu9 hastis 
Horret egtr^ campiqttc armU subttmt' 
but ttfdenU. 

S26* Euripides has a passage 
still more parallel in the Phoe« 
nisss^, 29s. where he describes 
his field gleaming all brass. 

Dunster, 

327. Nor wanted clouds of foot,] 
So we have in Homer» Iliad, iv. 
274. HpH ^^f, and in Virgil, 
Ma. vii. 793. nimbtis peditum: 
but as Mr. Thyer observes with 
me, this verse is not very con- 
sistent with what g<}es before, 
ver. 307. 

AU hortetnetif in whiph fight they 
moet excel ; 

nor with what follows to the 
same purpose, ver« 344. 

Such and ao numerous was their 
chivalry. 

327. Bv horsemen Milton meant 
only skilled in the management 
of a horse, as every Parthian 
was; and by no n^eans that they 
never engi^ed except on horse- 
back. We m*y collect firom Ta- 
citus, Ann. vi. 34. that the Ibe- 
rians who make a pairt of this 

L 
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Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 
Chariots or elephants indorsed with towers 
Of archers, nor of laboring pioneers 
A multitude with spades and axes arm'd 
To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 
Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 



S90 



army wece foot soldiers. Strabo 
also notices the best soldiers of 
Iberia as coining from the moun- 
tainous part of the country, 1. xi. 
p. 500. And these, it is obvious, 
were more likely to be foot sol« 
diers. Milton had probably this 
passage of Strabo in his mind 
when he specified the dark Iberian 
dales. Dunster. 

328. OUrassienallin steel] By 
cuirassiers are to be understood 
horsemen armed with cuirasses, 
which covered the body quite 
round from the neck to the waist* 
If what Chambers says in bis 
Dictionary be true, viz. that 
these sort of troops were not 
introduced till the year 1300, 
Millon has been guilty of a great 
anachronism. Thyer. 

But it appears that the Par- 
thians had such troops, and parti- 
cuhu'ly firom the quotation which 
we lately made from Justm; 
Munimentum ipsis equisque lo- 
ricee plumatse sunt, qus utrum^ 
que toto corporc te^nt, adi. 2. 

328. Clandian has, Ferratique 
viri — De vi. Cons. Honor. 571. 
And Homer, D. ziiL 192. 

Secure in mail, end vbeeth'd in shin- 
ing steel* Pope. 

The authdr of Ae GInsatium 
Namieum describes the mXtSam^it 
of the Plmians as ixsmii^^m, all 



in steel. See also Sallust, Frag- 
ment, 1. iV. Livy, xxxv. 48. and 
xxxvii. 40. Ammianus Marcel - 
linus, xxiii. 6. Dunster. 

829. — elephants indorsed with 
towers'] That is, with towers 
upon their badcs. The reader 
must know very little of Milton's 
style, who knoweth not that it is 
his method to make use of words 
in their primary and original 
meaning, rather than According 
to their common acceptation. 

329. To indorse is used in a 
sense exactly similar by Ben 
Jonson, in an Epigram to Willuim 
Earl of Newcastle, upon his 
horsemanship. 

Pliny speaks of the turrigeroa 
elephantorum humeros, 1. xi* 
c. 12* And Siliusltalicusi apeak* 
ing of dephants bearing towers, 
terms diem turrits moles. Dkn- 
ster. 

330. — nor of laboring pioneers 
A multitude &C.3 

ffor Wanted (the veib' in ver. 
327i) a multitude With spades And 
axes armed, very like that fat 
Paradise Lost, i. 676. 

—as when bands 
Of pioneen with spade aad piekaxe 
«nn*d|T. 

383. --*i-or «Mr%. 

With bridges rioers proud, as 
wi^ ajfoht;^ 
Alluding probably to Mssii^^^ 
ttescnption of Xerxas's; lmii[r 
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With ^dges riverB proud, as with a yoke; 

Mules after these, camels and drom^aries, 33.^ 

And waggons fiaught widi utensils of war. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican with all his northern powers 

Besi^'d Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city' of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 340 

The fairest of her sex Angelica 



over the Helievpont, Vems^, ver. 
71. 

Ztfym mf»lptCmXm m»;^im w»ffi¥, 

Thyer. 
Thus Virgil speaks of the 
Awces, Ma. vjih 72». 

— pontem indignatos Amies, 

from its carrying away, by a 
violent inundation^ abridge which 
Alexander had just built over it 
Dunsier. 

337. Such forces met not, nor 
so wide a camp. 

When Agrican &c ] 
What Milton here alludes to is 
related m Boiardo*8 Orlando 
huunorato, I. i, cant. 10. llie 
number of forces said to be there 
assembled is incredible, and ex- 
tsvragaDt eyen beyond the coni* 
BRm eztmvagancy of ronuoioes. 
Agrican dK Tartar king brings 
into the field no less wan two 
millions two hundred thousand ; 

Veotidua reotiiiaia di roi^iara 

Di cavallar haven quel K^ tiel campo, 

G«»iioa maiudtt a 

i^Saeripaikethe khig of Cir- 
cMBUy who comes to the assist- 
tfto*' df Gaflatilirone/ three hun- 
(feMl* and eignty-two thousand. 
H ttOsi be acknowledged, I 
Mnk^ by t&e greatest admh^ers 



of Mihon^ that the impression 
which romances had made upon 
his imagination in his youth, has 
in this place led him into a 
blameabfe excess. Not to men- 
tion the notorious fabulousness 
of the fiust alluded to, which I 
doubt some people will censure 
in a poem of so grave a turn, the 
number of the troops of Agrican 
&c. is by far too much dispropor- 
tioned to any army, which the 
Parthian king by any historical 
evidence could be supposed to 
bring into the field. Thyer, 
So VttT. Lost, 1. 573. 

—for never, since created man, 
Metlilich imbodied force. 

And Lucan thus concludes his 
description of the forces assem- 
bled under Pompey, Pharsal. iii. 
284. 

Noiiy cum Merononiis deducens ag- 

p|inaregni» 
Cynis, et effuais numerato niilite telis 
Descendit Perses, fraternique ultor 

aiBoris 
JBqpora cum tantia fiercuaSit dadibua, 

unum 
Tot regea habuere ducf m ; coiere vec 

unquam 
ffam vans cultu gentea, tarn diiiona 

vulgi 
Ora. 

Dmf^slen 

341. The fairest of her sex An" 
L 9 
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His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, , 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemaiti. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry ; 

At sight whereof the Fiend yet n^ore presumed, 84^ 

And to our Saviour thus his words. renewed. 

That thou may'st know I seek not to engage 
Thy virtue, and not every wiay secure 
On no slight grounds thy safety ; hear, and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither and shown 350 
All this fair sight : thy kingdom though foretold 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavour, as thy father David did, 
Thou never shalt obtain ; prediction still 
In all things, and all men, supposes means, 355 

Without nieans us^d, what it predicts revokes. 
But say thou wert possessed . of David^s throne 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 
Samaritan or Jew; how could^st thou hope 
Long to enjoy it quiet and secure, 360 

Between two such inclosing enemies 
Roman tind Parthian ? therefore one of these 



gelica &C.3 This is that Anffe- old term for the heroes of ro«^ 

lica who afterwards made her mance. The French writers of 

appearance in the same character chivalry call the '^ nine worthies^" 

in Ariosto's Orlando Furioso^ les neuf preux. 

which was intended as a con- p^r yonder comeg (fie prffme$t fcnight 

tmuation of the story, which alive 

Bofkrda had begun. As Milton Prince Arthur, die. 

fetches his simile from a romance, Spenter^FMsry Qi*. b. ii- c vUi. 18. 

he adopts the terms used by Milton is still fond of the fabler 

these writers, viz. prowest and of romance, and retains its lan-v 

Paynim. Thyer . guage. So also in the Par. Lost^ he 

Prowest is the superlative of spes^% d CharlemainwUh aU hit 

;)rom, from the old French preux, peerage and the best of Pa$fnM 

valian^; Preux chevalier is the chivcUry, b. i. 585, 76$- .Dunfier* 
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Thou must make sure thy own^ the Parthian first 

By my advice, as nearer, and of late 

Found able by invasion to annoy: s65 

Thy country% and captive lead away her kings 

Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus. bound, 

Maugre the Roman : it shall be my task 

To render thee the Parthian at dispose; 

Choose which thou wilt by conquest or by league. 370 

By him thou shalt regain, without him not. 

That which alone, can triily reinstall thee 

In David's royal seat, his true siiccessor. 

Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes 

Whose offspring in his territory yet serve, 375 

In Habor, and among the Medes dispersed ; 

Ten sons of Jacob, two of Josep^i lost 



366* —and captive lead away 
her kings 

Aniigonus, and old Hyrcanus 
bound,"] 
Here seems to be a slip of me- 
mory in our author. The Par- 
thians indeed led Hyrcanus away 
captive to Seleucia, when he was 
paist seventy years of age, so that 
be might weH be called old Hyr- 
tonus : but instead of leading 
away Antigonus captive, they con- 
stituted him king of the Jews, 
and be was afterwards deprived 
of his kingdom by the Romans. 
See Josephus Antiq. 1. xiv. cap. 
13. De Bell. Jud. LI), i. cap. \S. 
But it should be considered that 
Milton himself was old and blind, 
and composing from memory he 
might fall into such a mistake, 
which may be pardoned among 
so many excellencies. 

376. In Habor, and among the 



Medes dispersed;] These were 
the ten tribes, whom Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, carried captive 
unto Assyria, and put them in 
Halah and in Habor by the river 
of Gozan^ and in the cities of the 
Medes, 2 Kings xviii. 11. which 
cities were now under the domi* 
nion of the Parthians. 

377- Ten sons of Jacob, two of 
Joseph] The ten captive trib^ 
of the Israelites were those of 
Reuben, Simeon, Zebulon, Issa^ 
char, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naph- 
tali, Ephraim, and Manasses. 
Only eight of these were sons of 
Jacob; the two others were 
sons of Joseph. I would sup- 
pose therefore the poet meant to 
give it, 

EigJU sons of Jacob, two of Josep** 
lost. 

Otherwise he must hav^ included 
L 3 
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Thus long from Israel, servhig js of old 
Their fathers in the land of Egypt served, 
This offer sets before thee to deliver. 
These if from servitude thou dialt restore 
To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 
Thou on the throne of David in full ^oty, 
From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond 
Shalt reign, and Rome or Caesar not need feiur. ' 
To whom our Saviour answered thus unmoved. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm. 
And fragile arms, much instrument of vrar 



mo 



385 



in the ten sons of Jacob both 
Levi and JoB^h. AstheLevites 
indeed did not form a distinct 
tribe, having no possessiops al- 
lotted them, but were carried 
into captivity with the other 
tribes, amongst whom they were 
scattered, Levi might be retored 
to amon^ the lost sons of Jacob, 
It seems however quite incorre<^ 
to refer td Joseph, as the head 
of a tribe, whmi he was really 
mei^ed in the tribes of hjs two 
aons, Ephraim and Manasses. 
Dufu/ter. 

But the words two of Joteph 
are not intended to distinguish 
these tribes from the ten sons of 
Jacob, but to haghten the igno- 
nliny of their servitude by repe- 
tition, and by pointing the at- 
tention to their descent. The 
ten sons qf Jacob will therefore 
be the ten tribes whidi Mr. 
Donster enumerated^ (not in- 
cludinff Levi,) " these mc lost, 
and, Tdiat is yet more miserable 
and contrary to what was to have 
been expected, two of these are 
aoiQ9 of Joseph,"' E, 



984. From Efsfbt to Euf^ixtt^ 
That is, the kingdom of Isiael in 
its utmost extent: for thus the 
land was ptotntsed ttf Absahani^ 
Gen. XV. 18. Unto thy seed have 
I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt ^ vMto the great river, the 
river Euphrates: and the extent 
of Solotfion*8 kingdom is thus 
described, 1 Kings iv. 21. And 
Solomon reigned over all kingdom$ 
from the river {Euphrates) wUo 
the land of the PfalisHnes, and 
unto the iorder of Egypt 

S87* MutA aeientatien uain ^ 
fleshly artiit &e.3 Fki^ly arm la 
flcripfcural^ Jer. xvii. 5. Cursed 
is the man thai irustelh in mtm, 
and maketh fledi his arm^ and 
whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. Spenser has, 

What man is he that boasu ^Jteddy 
flight. 

Faery Qomdi b. i. c x* 1« 

Instrument of war is a Lf^ 
phrase. Cicmt). Academic ii. X. 
Totius belli instrumento et ap- 
paratu. Dunster* 
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Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thoo^ hast set; and in my ear 39b 

Vented much policy, and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plausible to the worid, to me worth nought. 

Means I must use, thou say'st, prediction dse 

Will unpredict and fiiil me of the throne: 395 

My time I told thee (and that time for thee 

Were better farthest off) is not yet come; 

When that coioes, think not thou to find, me slack 

On my part ought endeavouring, or to need 

Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 400 

Luggage of war there shown me, argument 

Of human weakness rather than of strength. 

My brethren, as thou calPst them, those ten tribes 



394. •— — precitciiofi elH 

WiU unpredict] 
A maimer of speaking this, ra- 
ther too Hght and fiimiHar for 
the dignity qf ' the speaker. 
Tkyer. 

This refers to what the 
Tempter bad said before, v. 
354. The manner of ipeaking 
is perhaps less censurable for the 
lightness, than for the qnaint- 
ness, of the expression, and 
somewhat of that jinglu^ play 
upon words, of which our au- 
thor was ceitainly too fond. To 
unpredict is something like to 
tmcreeUe. See Par. Lost, v. 895. 
iz. 943. Rowe, in his admirable 
version of Lucan, (tL 312.) has 
used the verb to undscree, but 
with a most haf^y boldness. 

Bome had not worn a tynint*t hated 
cbala. 



A net Pate bad mtdecrecd Pbarsalia's 
plain. 

Dumter, 



396. My time — tf not yH comM;] 
Agreeable to our Saviour^s man- 
ner of speaking in the GkMpel. 
John ii. 4. Mine hour i$ not yet 
come, viL 6. My time is not get 
come* 

401. argument 

Of human weakneu rather thmn 
' of strength.'] 
It is a proof of human weakness, 
as it shews that man is obl^^ed 
to depend upon something ex- 
trinsical to himself, whether he 
would attack his enemy or de- 
fend himsel£ It alludes to the 
common observation, ^lat nature 
has furnished all creatures with 
weapons of defence except man. 
See Anacreon's ode on thb 
thought Thifcr. 

l4 
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I must deliver, if I mean to reign 

David's true heir, and his full sceptre sway 405 

To just extent over all Israel's sons ; 

But whence to thee this zeal, where was it then 

For Israel, or for David, or hisr throne. 

When thou stood'st up his tempter to the pride 

Of numbering Israel, which cost the lives 410 

Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 

By three days' pestilence? such was thy zeal 

To Israel then, the same that now to me. 

As for those captive tribes, themselves were they 



409. When thou stood*st up his 
tempter &c.] Alluding to 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1 . And Satan stood up eigainst 
Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel. Milton* we see^ 
considers it not as the advice of 
any evil counsellor, as some un- 
derstand the word Satan, but as 
the suggestion of the first author 
of evil : and he expresses it very 
properly by the pride of num- 
bering Israel; for the best com- 
mentators suppose the nature of 
David's offence to consist in pride 
and vanity, in roiJcing flesh his 
arm, and confiding in the num- 
ber of his people. And for this 
three things were proposed to 
him by the prophet, three years* 
famine, or three months to be 
destroyed before his enemies, or 
three days* pestilence; of which 
he chose the latter. So the Lord 
sent pestilence upon Israel, and 
there fell qf Isf^ael seventy thou* 
sand men, ver. 14. 

414. As for those captive tribes, 
&c.] The captivitjF of the ten 
tribes was a punishment owing 
to their own iddatry and wick- 



edness. r% fell off from God 
to worship aUces, the golden 
calves which Jeroboam had set 
up in Bethel and in Dan^ and 
which the poet calls the deities 
of Egypt, for it is probable (as 
some learned men nave conjec- 
tured) that Jeroboam having 
conversed widi the Egyptians 
set up these two calves in imi- 
tation of the two which the 
Egyptians wcurshipped, the one 
culed Apis at Memphis the me- 
tropolis of the upper Egypt, and 
the other called Mnevis at Hiera- 
polis the metropolis of the lower 
Effypt. Baal next and Aihtarolk. 
Ahab built an altar and a temf^ 
for Baal, 1 Kings xvi. S% uid 
at the same time probably was 
introduced the worship of Ash- 
taroth, the goddess rf the Zi- 
donians, 1 Kings xi. 5. For Je- 
zebel, Ahab's wife, who prompted 
him to all evil, was the daughter 
of Ethhaal king of the Zido^ans, ' 
1 Kings xvi. Si* And by the 
prophets of the groves, 1 Kinsrs 
xv;iii.l9. Mr. Selden understanos 
the prophets of Ashtaroth or 
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Who wrought their own captivity, feU off 415 

From God to worship calV^, the deities - 

Of Egypt, Baal next atid Ashtarotfa, 

And all th' idolatries of heathen round. 

Besides thejr other worse than heath Visfa crimes; 

Nor in the land of their captivity 420 

Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 

The God of their forefathCTs.; but so died 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcision vain, 426 

And God widi idols in their worship joinM. 

Should I of these the liberty regard. 

Who freed as to their ancient patrimony, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform^d, 

Headlong would follow' ; and to their gods perhaps 

Asiarte: and the grovet under bow, and-^i, e. bowing, the A. 

t(Dery green tree, 2 Kings xvii 10. Sax. participle. But Mr. Cahon 

should be translated Athiarolh seems to come nearer the poet's 

under eveiy green tree. See meaning. Whom or whatwoold 

Selden de Diis Sytis Syntag. ii. they fmlow ? says he. There 

cap. ^. But for the wickedness wants an accusative case ; and 

^nd idolatry of the Israelites, and what must be understood to 

their rejection thereupon, and complete the sense, can never 

still continuing impenitent in be accounted for by an ellipsis, 

their captivity, see 2 Kings xvii. that any ndes or use of language 

and the prophets in several will justify. He therefore sus- 

p^aces. pects, that by some ill accident 

430. Headlong would follow ; or other a whole line may have 

and to their gods perhaps been lost; and proposes one. 

Of Bethel and of Dan ?] which he says may serve for a 

There is some difficulty and ob- commentary at least, to explain 

^curity in Uiis passage^ and seve- the sense, though it cannot be 

ral conjectures and emendations allowed for an emendation; 

have been offered to clear it, but ^^ . j, ,^ . .x . ,ji . ^i- 

none, I think, witirely to satis- „eadiong would follow; &?. 
faction. Mr. Sympson would 

read, Headlong would fall off, Or is not the construction ihus, 

and &c. or, Headlong would fall, . titadlong-wouid fallow ast6 their 
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Of Bethel aDd of Dan ? bo, let them serve 4Si 

Their enemies, who serve idols vnth God. 
Yet he at length, time to hims^ best known, 
Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous <^ 
May bring ttem back repentant and sincere, 4S5 

And at their passing cleave th^ Assyrian flood, 
While to their native land with joy they haste. 
As the Red Sea and Jordan ^nce he cleft. 



ancient patrinunuf, an4 ^ ihrir 
gods perhaps, &c. 

460. Bp. Newton's construc- 
tion of Uie passflgtt is aorehr 
right: and Mr. DunsCer, though 
he afterwards proposes -a need- 
less alteration of the text, un- 
derstands the passage justly, 
thus, " who, being freed, would 
foUow their deliverer to their 
country as to a patrimony theirs 
by inheritance and by right, not 
by fi|Vour; follow headlong, 
ifitbout gnititude or repent* 
iai<6e; perhaps even return to 
th^ gods, &c" E. 

491.« ■■ m e , lei them serve 

Theif ememm, leho eerve idob 
wkh God.] 
This is agreeable to (jod*s con- 
stant deding with the Jewish 
mition as recorded in the Old 
Testament Tf^er. 

436. And at their passing cleave 
th* Assyrian flood, &c] There 
are several prophecies of the re- 
sttmition of Israel: but in say- 
ing that the Lord would cleave 
Ite 4Myrtafi/{ood, that is, the river 
Euphrates, at th^ r^um from 
Assyria, as he deft the Red Sea 
and the river Jordan at theur 
coming from Egypt, the poet 
seems particularfy to alludie to 
Rev. zvi. 13. And the sixth angel 



gtmred out his rto^ upon the great 
river Eupiratee; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that the wag 
of tiie hve^ of the east mighi he 
prepared: and to Isa. xi. 15, l6. 
And the Lord shall utterly destroy 
the tongue of the Egyptian sea, 
and wi(h his mighty wind shall he 
shake his hand over the river, and 
shall pniie it in the seven streams, 
and make men go over dry-shod: 
and there shall be an highway for 
the remnant of his people, which 
sktdl he left from Assyria, Uie as 
it was to Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt, 
438 . — the Red Sea and Jordan 
once he cl^,'] Thus in Milton's 
version of Psalm cxzzvi. done at 
the age ^fifteen; 

The ruddy wave he d0 In twain 
XH the Eiythrean nuiin. 

And Ps. Izxiv. 15. Bib. trand. 
Thou didst cleave the fountmn, 
and the flood. Below, where he 
says, 

mnd to the Fiemd 
Made amrwer meet^ that made void att 
hUwUet; 

we may comparie Satan*s speech 
in Vida*s Christiad, i. 193, de^ 
claring how he had been foiled 
by our Lord. 
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When to the promised land their fathers passM ; 

To his due time and providence I leave them. 440 

So spake IsraePs true King, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all his wiles. 
So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. 

Ifte antem, quamTis mortalki mem- Aeeetri incaMiiiD ! Sempor me np* 

brm caducut puHt ipse 

InducritttjiiiienestDOttritimparditut Non annit ullia ftetua, noo Tirlbna 

annis. usust 

Nempe ego sspe adii^ coramque in- Sed, tantom yeterum repetito car* 

territus urgent mioe vatum* 

Tentavi insidiie nequioquam • • • - Irritateotameotatdoloef etvimeiaH 
Quas non in fiM:ies» que oon mistatin omnem. 

inora DuntUr. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

SaTAN» peniistiiig » the temptatioR of o«r Lofd» ilwim him 
loiperial Rome in its greatast splendour, as a power which he 
probably would prefer before tiiat of the Parthians ; and tells 
him tfiat he might widi ease expel Tiberius, restore the Romans 
to their liberty, and make himself master not only of the Roman 
empire, but by so doing of the whole world, and inclasively of 
the throne of Darid. Our Lord, in reply, expresses his contempt 
of grandeur and woridly power, m^ces the luxury, vanity, and 
profligacy of tfie Romans, declaring how litde they merited to be 
restored to that liberty, which they had lost by their misconduct, 
and briefly refers to the greatness of his own fifture kingdom. 
Satan, now desperate, to eAhanee the falue of his proffered glfls, 
professes that die only terms, on wUch he wfll b^sfoW theio, tu^ 
our Sayiour's falling down and worshipping hkn. Our Loifd ex*^ 
presses a firm but temperate indignation at such a proposition, 
and rebukes the Tempter by the title of ** Satan for ever damned/' 
Satan abashed, attempts to justify himself: he then assumes a 
new ground of temptation, and, proposing to Jesus the intellec- 
taal gratifications of wisdom and knowledge, points out to him 
the celebrated seat of ancient learning, Athens, and her schools; 
accompanying the view with a highly-finished panegyric on the 
Grecian musicians, poets, orators, and philosophers. Jesus re- 
plies by shewing the vanity of their boasted philosophy; and 
prefers to the music, poetry, eloquence, and didactic policy of 
the Greeks, those of the inspired Hebrew writers. Satan, irri- 
tated at the failure of all his attempts, upbraids the indiscretion 
of our Saviour in«rejecting his offers; and, havbg in ridicule of 
Us expected kingdom foretold our Lord's future sufferings, carries 
him back into die wilderness, and leaves him there. Night comes 
on: Satan raises a violent tempest, and attempts further, but in 
vain, to alarm Jesus with frightful dreams, and threatening spectres. 
A calm and beautiful morning succeeds to the horrors of the 
sight. Satan agam presents himself, and, noticing the storm of 
the preceding night as pointed chiefly at our Lord, once more 
insults him with an account of the sufferings which he was cer- 



leo THE ARGUMENT. 

tainly to undergo. This only draws from our Lord a brief rebuke. 
Satan^ now at the height of his desperation, confesses that he 
had frequently watched Jesus from his birth, in order to discover 
if he was the true Messiah ; and, collecting from what passed at 
the river Jordan that he most probably was so, he had from that 
time nior^ assiduously followed him^^ in hopes of gaining sonie 
advantage over him, which would prove him to be not the Divine 
Person destined to be his <^ fatal enemy.'^ In this he acknow- 
[edges that he has hitherto completely failed ; but still determines 
to make one more trial of him. Accordingly he ccmveys him to 
the Temple at Jerusalem,- and, placing him on a pointed emi- 
nence, requires him to pfove his divinity either by standing there^ 
or casting. Mmself down with -safety. Our Lord reproves the 
Tempter, and at the same time manifests his own divinity by 
standing on the dangerous point; Satan, amazed and terrified> 
instantly faUs ; and repairs to his infernal compeers, to relate his. 
bad success. Angels meanwhile convey our Lord to a beautiful 
valley, minister to him a repast of. celestial food, and celebcatA 
his victory in a triumphant hynm* Duutier. 
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Perplexed and troubled at his bad success 

The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply, 

DiscoverM in his fraud, thrown from his hope 

So oft, and the persuasive rhetoric 

That sleekM his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 5 

So little here, nay lost ; but Eve was Eve, 

This far his over-match, who self-deceivM 

And rash, beforehand had no better weighM 

The strength he was to cope with, or his own : 

But as a man who had been matchless held 10 



7. Tim far hit orer^maichf who 
$elf'dece\x>'d &c] An U8ua] con- 
struction in Milton, This far an 
over^match for him, who $elf'de^ 
ceived and rash, beforehand had 
no better weighed &c. Neither is 
this inconsistent, as Mr. Thver 
conceives it to he, with what 
Satan had declared in book ii. 
131. 

Have found him^ view'd him, tasted 

him, but find 
Par other labour to be undergone &c. 

He had made some trials of his 
strength, hut had not sufficientij 
considered it beforehand; he 
VOL. III. 



had weighed it, but should have 
weighed it better; if he had been 
fully apprised whom he was con- 
tending with, he would have 
ceased from the contention. 

10. But as a man &c] It is 
the method of Homer to illus- 
trate and adorn th^ same subject 
with several similitudes, as die 
reader may see particularlv iit 
the second book of the Iliad be- 
fore the catalogue of ships and 
warriors; and our author here 
follows his example, and presents 
us, as I may say, with a string of 
similitudes together. This fe- 
cundity and variety of the two 

M 
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In cunning, over-reachM where least he thought. 
To salve his credit, and for very spite, 
Still virill be tempting him wrho foils him still, 
And new cease, though to his shame the more ; 
Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, 



15 



poets can never be sufficiently 
admired: but Milton, I think, 
has the advantage in this respect, 
that in Homer the lowest com- 
parison is sometimes the last, 
whereas here in Milton they rise 
in my opinion, and improve one 
upon another. The first has too 
much sameness with the subject 
it would illustrate, and gives us 
no new ideas. The second is 
low, but it is the lowness of 
Homer, and at the same time is 
very natural. The third is free 
from the defects of the other 
two, and rises up to Milton's 
usual dignity and majesty. 

10. '^ A poetical simile/' says 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Addi- 
son, *' is the discovery of like- 
ness between two actions, in 
%heir general nature dissimilar, 
or of causes terminating by dif- 
ferent operations in some resem- 
blance of effect But the men- 
tion of another like consequence 
from a like cause, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is 
not a simile but an exemplifi- 
cation.** The comparison of Sa- 
tan*s conduct to that of the man 
of cunning is indeed, stricdy 
speakinff, no simile; it is only an 
exempli^ation of Satan's " vain 
importuni^" in the frequent 
conduct of persons in real life. 
Moreover the character of the 
man of cunning irr Hated by defeat, 
however well drawn^ is here an 
image too general and indistinct 



materially to illustrate, or in any 
way to decorate, this part of die 
poem. Perhaps therenire the de- 
scription here was personal ; re- 
ferring to Milton's old literary, 
politiod, enemy Salmasius, or 
to his later anti^;onist Alexander 
More, or Moms. Dunster. 

15. Or as a iwarm of flies m 
vintage Hme, &c.] llie com- 
parison is very just, and also in 
the manner of Homer, Iliad. xvL 
641. 



*Xl^9 $9 Mt^vif, in n yXay§t myytM 

Illi vero asaidu^ cbrci mortuum ter- 
sabantur, ut quum muses 
• In caula suBurraot Jactc pltnf* ad 
mulctraa 

Tempore in vemo, quando lac vata 
rigat. 

Iliad, xvii. 570. 

Km 4i /tttttif ht^et w rrfikaen i virsiv, 

£t ei mu3C8e andai^iam pectoribua 

immisit, 
Quse licet abacta crebro \ corpoie 

humano, 
Appetit mordere. 

Jortin, 

An objection, it must be al- 
lowed, lies against these similies 
of Homer's, as well as against 
another of the same kind, notioed 
here by Mr. Thyer, 11. ii. 4^. 
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About the ^vine-press where sweet must is pour'd. 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound ; 
Or suipng waves against a solid rock, 



that they are of the degrading 
kind, and unworthy of the sub- 
ject they were mtended to illus- 
trate. In Milton, on the con- 
trary, the simile is perfectly 
appropriate, and designedly in- 
troduced here in order to di- 
minish and degrade the charac- 
ter of the Tempter, which in 
other parts of the poem it had 
been found convenient to invest 
with a portion of dignity. The 
low cunning and base arts of an 
insidious adversary may be with 
pnmriety elucidated by a com- 
parison of an insect or a reptile. 
It may be observed, thotfivm in 
Greek, and musea in Latin, are 
used to signify a pertinacious 
parasite. ^ Antiphanes in his 
n^«y»F«i of a Parasite, 



And Stephens, in his Thesaurus, 
interprets musea by homo mb- 
le^;us, importunus. And Lip- 
sius in a note on Plautus, Mercat. 
a. ii. s. iii. 26. says, iEgyptios 
orus tradit, cum impudenUam 
significare vellent^ museam pinz- 
iise, quod nimirum vix sbacta 
nlhOominas continuo redeat. 

IS. Or surging waves against a 
soad rock, &c.] There can be 
but one opinion respecting this 
simile. " It presents an image,** 
ssys Mr. Thyer, " whidi not 
ottly fills and satis^ the ima- 
gisation, but also perfectly ex- 
presses both the unmoved sted- 
fimtmiw of our Saviour, and the 
frustrated atteropU of Satan." 



Compare Vida, Christiad. iv. 6%S. 
describing the vain attempts of 
the arch-fiend in the temptation 
of our Lord. 

Haud dettiUt hostis 

CoDgressu fictos primo, pugnamqut 

retentat, 
Atque alUt auper atquo sliis attultlbiif 

inttat, 
Terque novoa, ttrnper copti IcritiiS, 

inteprrat aaius 
Nequicquam nunc regnociuD* nunc 

. laudis, inani 
Iimnotum tentant aoknam perver* 

tere amore. 
Ut, cum aolJidtura tollant mar# Sac* 

tibut Eu]i» 
Crebra ferit, sievitque minad mur- 

mure in alta 
Littora, sed saxis allisa r«vertilur 

unda. 

Compare also Giles Fletcher, 
ChrisVs Triumph over Death, 

So have I seen a rock's heroic brwMt, 
Against proud Neptune; tiuft his ruin 

threats. 
When aJI bis waves he hath to battle 

prert. 
And with a thousand awelling bU- 

lows beats 
The stubborn stone, and foams, and 
chafes, and finets 
To heave him from his root, un- 
moved sund ; 
And more in heaps the barking 
surges land. 
The more in pieces beat fly weeping 
to the strand. 

And we may trace all these later 
poets to Virgil, Mn, vii. 586. 

Ille, vehit peiagi ropes immota^ re- 

sisUt; 
Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fra- 

gore, 
Qus sese, multis circum latrantibus 

undis. 
Mole tenet ; scopuU ne^ukx^iam et 

spumea circum 

M 2 
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Though all to shivers dashed, th^ assault renew, 

Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end ; 20 

So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 

Met ev«r, and to shameful silence brought, 

Yet gives not o^er though desperate of success. 

And his vain importunity pursues. 

He brought our Saviour to the western side 2s 

Of that high mountain, whence he might bdiold 

Another plain, long but in breadth not wide, 

WashM by the southern sea, and on the north 

To equal length backM with a ridge of hills, 

That screenM the fruits of th^ earth and seats of men so 

From cold Septentrion blasts, thence in the midst 

Divided by a river, of whose banks 

On each side an imperial city stood. 

With towers and temples proudly elevate 

On sev^n small hills, with palaces adomM, 35 

Saxa fremunty Uterique illim reAin* 27. The ridge qf hills here 

dltur alga. ^^^ not mean the Alps, but the 

As we may Virgil himself to A)pennine8« which divide the 

Homer, II. xv. 6IS. south-west part of Italy from 

the north-west; and in which 

nx^TZ^^'TJ^^^ .y^ the Tiber has its source. The 

^ZiT^ '^ P^^» between these hiUs and 

Hti fufu Xiyw9 mnftrnw Kmyf^n^ mt- the Mediterranean » consists of 

xiWb, the old Etruria, Latium, an4 

Kyfmrm n re«fMm. rm « r^tn^iv. Campania; the two latter being 

ytrmsmtmiw. divided from the former by the 

^^^' course of the Tiber. Dunsier, 

27. Another plain, &c.] The 35. On sevn small hillsi] Virgil, 

learned reader need not be in^ Georg. ii. 535. 

formed, that the country here Septemque una sibi muio dxcmB* 

meant is Italy, which indeed is dedit arces. 

long but not broad, and is washed 35. And so Horace deacribea 

by the Mediterranean on the Rome» Carm. sec 7. and Pto- 

south, and screened by the Alp pertius, £1. iii. 10. Statins, 4 

on the north, and divided in the Sylv. i. 6. and Prudentius, Rom. 

midst by the river Tiber. Mart, supplicium, 414. Ihtnster. 
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Porches and theatres, baths, aqueducts. 
Statues and trophies, and triumphal arcs. 



35, k;i(^ palaces ad&nCd^ 

Porches and theatres, &c.]] 
The palaces at Rome were a 
subject of immense expence and 
grandeur. Clodius, even in the 
timea of the republic, dwelt in a 
bouse that cost near £100,000 
of our monej. Sallust mentions 
"domos et villas in urbium mo« 
dum exsedificatas.*' Bell. Catilin. 
12. So Ovid, Fast vi. 6S9. 
Urbis opus dorous una fuit» &c. 
See also Seneca, De Benefic. vii. 
10. and Epist xc. The porticos 
also were an article of immense 
magnificence. They were ele* 
vated structures of creat extent; 
much resorted to for shade in 
summer, and for dryness in win- 
ter. See Martial De Spectac. 
ep. ii. 9. and lib. ii. ep. xiv. 
Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. 67* 
Tbe^ were introduced by Scipio 
Naaica, on the termination of the 
Punic war. Besides those which 
were separate buildmgs bv them- 
selves, others were prefixed ,to 
temples, theatres, and baths. See 
Propertius, lib. ii. ^1. xxxi. and 
Ovid, lib. iiL Trist i. 59. As 
Roman luxury rose to its height, 
private persons had their por- 
ticos. See Juvenal, Sat. vii. 178. 
and Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 1. The 
theatres, in which we may in- 
clude the amphitheatres, drd, 
snd naumachice, were conspicu- 
ous objects amonff the magnifi- 
cent buildings of Rome. See 
Plinj, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. and c. 2. 
Tacitus, Aiinal. xiv. c. 20. and 
▼i. 42. Pliny, xxxiii. 3. The 
great extent of the Roman pub- 
lic baths may be judged of by 
the ruins now remaining of tbose 
of CaracallaandDloclesian. See 



Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xvi. 
c. 10. and Rutilius, in his Itine- 
rariura, 102. The baths even of 

Erivate persons were very lofty 
uildings, and superbly orna- 
mented. The expence of one 
seems to be estimated by Juve- 
nal, Sat. vii. 178, at nearly £5000 
of our money. See also Seneca, 
ep. Ixxxvi. and Statius, 1 Sylv. 
V. 47. The aqueducts were some 
of the noblest works of the Ro- 
mans. See the treatise of Fron- 
ttnus, de Aquseductibus urbis 
Romse; Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. 
and Rutilius, Itinerar. P7* The 
passion of the Romans for statues 
appears from the number of an- 
tique statues yet remaining at 
Rome, after the numerous deso- 
lations of that city. Greece, Asia, 
and £g3rpt, were all plundered 
to ornament it with statues. 
Among the most conspicuous of 
these, on a bird's eye view of 
the city, were the colossal images 
of some of their emperors stand* 
ing on superb columns. These 
may be ^wdiat the poet here in- 
tends. Rutilius, Itinerar. 91. 
notices the numberless trophies 
which decorated every part of 
the dty of Rome. With these 
also, as well as with statues and 
the most curious sculpture, they^ 
adorned their triumphal arches in 
later times, particularly those of 
Titus and Constantine. SeeClau- 
dion, In secund. Cons. Stilich. 65. 
As to their gardens and groves, 
these are wdl known to have 
been high articles of luxury 
amonff the Romans. See Tacit. 
Anna! xi. 1. Martial, lib. xii. ep. 
50. Dunster. 
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Gardens and groves presented to his eyes, 

Above the height of mountains interposed : 

By what strange parallax or optic skill 40 

Of vision multiplied through air, or glass 

Of telescope, were curious to inquire: 

And now the Tempter thus his silence broke. 

The city which thou seest no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth 45 



4(K By what strange paraUojc 
or optic skill &c.] The learned 
luve been very idly busy in con- 
triying the manner in which Sa- 
tan shewed to our Saviour all the 
kingdoms of the world. Some 
auppoee it wat done by vision ; 
others by Satan's creating phan- 
tasms or species of different King- 
doms^ and presenting them to 
our Saviour's sights &c. &c. But 
what Milton here alludes to is a 
fimciful notion which 1 find im- 
puted to our famous countryman 
Hui^h Broughtoo. Comeuus a 
Lapide, in summing up the va- 
lioos opinions upon this subject, 
^ ves it in these words : Alii sub- 
tiiiter imaginantur, quod Demon 
per mnlta specula sibi invicem 
objeeta species regnorum ex uno 
speculo in diud et aMud continub 
veAezerit, idque fecerit usque ad 
Qcnlos ChristL In locum Mat- 
thaei. For want <^ a proper 
index I could not find the place 
in Brouffhton'a works. ButWol- 
fiai, in his Curs Philologies ill 
SS. Evangelia, &thers this whim 
upon Um: Alii cum Hugone 
BrooghtoDO ad instrumenta artia 
opticsB ae redpiunt Vid. Wolf, 
in Matt. iv. S. Tkyet. 

The learned Bocfaavt has a 
Difaertation on this subject; 



and there is a passage in it (torn, 
i. p. 94i9.) which may perhaps 
have been in Milton^s recollec- 
ticm^ in which he notices the 
optic skill of men, and concluded 
that the devil, as prince of the 
air, may easily have surpassed 
them. But by the wordtf wen 
curious to inquire, Milton may be 
supposed to glance at the idfy 
bwu enquiries of the learned on 
sucn a subject. So Horace sayfl, 
lib. iv. od. 4. 

iquibut 
Mot uode dedoctut per omiM 

TempiM Amazonii securi 
Oextras obannety gutnere diituH; 

on whidi the Dehdiin com- 
mentator observes^ Hdte ireniam 
sane continent in quosdam eo tern" 
pore de nugis ejusmodi acrius ei 
perperam dispuiantes. Dunster. 

45. — great and glorious Rome, 
queefi of the earth, 

So Jar renowned, &c.] 
So ButilinSy Itinerar. lib. i. 47. 

Exaudiy Regin^tmptddktrrimM mun» 
d«, Ac. 

And in the same manner the 
liatin poets generally address 
her. Of the spoils of natiom 
with which Rome was enriched^ 
see Lucan^ Pharsal. iii. 155— 
167. Of the capUol, her citadel 
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So far renownM, and with the spoils enrichM 

Of nations ; there the capitol thou seest 

Above the rest lifting his stately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel ^ 

Impregnable, and there mount Palatine, 50 

Th' imperial pakce, compass huge, and high 

The structure, skill of noblest architects, 

With gilded battlements, conspicuous far. 

Turrets and terraces, and glittering spires. 

Many a ^ir edifice besides, more like 55 

Houses of gods, (so well I have disposM 

My aery microscope) thou may'st behold 

Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs, 

CarvM work, the hand of famM artificers 

Id cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 6o 



impregnable, see Virgil, Mb. viii, 
652. and SUius Italicus, iii. 623. 
Tacitus also. Hist. iii. 7S, terms 
it, munitissimam Capitolii arcem^ 
et ne magnis qnidem exercitibus 
aqpagnabflem. Perhaps in a 
passage of Claudian, De vi. 
Cons. Honor. 35-— 52, we may 
mce something like the ground- 
work of this descriptian ^ Rome. 
Bcce Palatino crcrH reverentia monti, 

Dittuler, 
57* My aery nncrogcope] He 
had called it telescope before, ver. 
4fi. here microtcope, being alto- 
gedier uncertain what sort of 
glass k was, or how this vision 
was performed: but microscope 
aeems to be the more proper 
word here, as here our S^iour 
M pi^sented with a view of mi- 
nuter objects. ^ 

58. Outside and inside hoth,!^ 
Sot Menippus^ in Lucian's Icaro- 



Menippus, could see clearly and 
distinctly from the moon cities 
ahd men upon the earth, and 
what they were doing, both 
wUhout doors and within, where 
they thought themselves most 
secret. xHrct*wpm9 yvt h tuf yift , 

ir«v(, Tie yiyv«^«i, nm w tm %9 

i«l(iim9, «ia^MMi ?imt4t$fm. Luciani 
Op. vol. ii. p. 197- «d. Grsev. 
Caiton. 

59. — the hand of fanid artu 
Jiceni] The AondfjfiDori, as in Virg. 
Ma. u 455. 

ArHficmnque manut inter se operirai* 

quelaborem 
Miratur. 

59. And in Par. Liost, ix. 438, 
where see the notes. £. 

60. In cedar, marhte, wary, sr 
gold.^ The Romans wcte incre*- 
dibly expensive in the cdlmnns 
and roofs, or ceilings of tlieir 
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Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in, 
Praetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on retupi, in robes of state; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their pow^r. 
Legions and cohorts, tunns of horse and wings: 
Or embassies from r^ons far remote 
In various habits on the Appian road, 
Or on th' Emilian, some from farthest south, 



65 



bouses. See Pliny, lib. zxxvL 
c 2. 3. 6. 7. Tbe walls of their 
bouses were incrusted with mar- 
ble. The ceilings even of pri- 
vate bouses were covered with 
gold, Plin. xxxiii. 3. The beams 
were decorated in a similar man- 
ner. See also Statius^ 1 Sylv. 
iii. S5t and 48* Horace, lib. ii. 
od. 18. 

Noo ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar — 

Dunster» 

6S. Praiorst proconnUt to their 
provimces 

Hasting, or on return, in robes 
of state, 8ic] 
The rapacity a£ tbe Roman pro- 
vincial governors, and their ea- 
ffemess to take possession of 
3ieir prey, is here strongly 
marked by the word hasting. 
Their pride and vanity were 
equal to their rapacity, and were 
displayed not only in their tri- 
umphs, but in Ihieir magisterial 
state upon all occasions. Com- 
pare Sallust, Bell Jugurth. c 31. 
— -rincedunt per ora vestramag- 
nifice sacerdotia et eonsulatus, 
pars triumphos suos ostentantes: 
perinde qqasi. ea honori, non 
prasdct, babemt. Dunster. 



66. — turms of horse'] Troops 
of horse. A word coined froni 
the Latin turma, Virg. JSn. v. 
560. EquUum turm^e, 

68. on the Appian road. 

Or on ih* Emilian,'] 

The Appian road from Rome led 
towards tbe south of Italy^ apd 
the Emilian towards the nordi; 
and the nations on the Apmam 
road are included in ver. ^[H- 
76. those on tbe EmiUan in ver. 
77—79. 

69. — some from farthest south, 
Sffene, and where the skadom 

both way falls, . 
Meroe IfdoHc isle,] 
Sffene farthest sonth. How can 
that be? when itferoe mentioned 
in the next line (to say nothumg 
of other places) was father south. 
Milton knew it, and thought of 
it too^ as ai^>ear8 from bis say* 
ing. 



r the Aadaw loth we^fiBa^ 
Meroe NUoUciUe. 

Syene being situate under tbe 
tropic of Cancer, tbe shadow fidk 
there always one way, except at 
tbe summer solstice, when tbe 
sun is vertical, and then at.nooa 
tbe shadow fidls no way: 
— cunbras nuaquam flectentfe Sveae. 
. 11* »7v 
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Syene', and where the shadow both way fidls, 70 

Meroe Nilotic isle, and more to west, . 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From th' Asian kings and Parthian among these, 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 75 

Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreathed; 



Bat in Meroe the shadow falls 
both ways at different times of 
the year, and therefore Meroe 
must be farther soath than Syene, 
and nearer the equator. To this 
I say that Milton had in view 
what he had read in PUny and 
other authors, that Syene was 
the limit of the Roman empire, 
and the remotest place to the 
south that belonged to it; and 
to that he aUudes. Or it may 
be said, that poets have not 
scrupled to give the epithets 
extremi, ultunUfartheit, remoieit, 
to any people that lived a great 
ivay off, and that possibly Mil- 
ton intended that farthest south 
should be so applied both to 
Syene and to Meroe, Jortin. 

He first mentions places in 
Jfrica^ Syene, a city of Egypt 
on the confines of Ethiopia; Di- 
tionis .^gypti esse incipit a fine 
,£thiopifle Syene: Plin. lib* v. 
sect. 10. Meroe, an island and 
ci^ of Ethiopia in the river 
Nile, therefore called Nilotic isle, 
where the shadow both way falls ; 
Rursus in Meroe (insula hiec 
caputque gentis JSthiopum — in 
amne Nilo habitatur) ois anno 
absumi umbras; Plin. lib. ii. 
sect 75. The realm qfBocckus, 
Mauritania. Then .inoii nations, 
among these the golden Cherso- 
nese, Malacca the most southern 



promontoij of the East Indies, 
see Paradise Lost, xi. 392* and 
utmost Indian isle Taprobane, and 
therefore Pliny savs it is, extra 
orbem a natura refeffata ; lib. vi. 
sect. 94. Then the European 
nations as far as to the Tauric 
pool, that is, the palus Mseods ; 
Lacus ipse Msotis, Tanain am- 
nem ex RiphsNs montibus de- 
fluentem accipiens, novissimum 
inter Europam Asiamque finem, 
&c. Plin. lib. iv. sect 24. 

71. --Nilotic &C.] So Mar- 
tial calls Egypt, Nilotica tellus, 1. 
vL ep. 80.— we realm of Bocchus, 
compare Claudian, De iv. Cons. 
Honor. $9. — antiqui penetralia 
Bocchi — to the Black-moor sea, 
so Horace, L iL o. vi. 3. 

ibi Mamra femper 

Dunster. 

73. — and Parthian among 
these,'] The Tempter having 
fiiOed to captivate our Lord wim 
a view of tne immense forces of 
the Parthians, now endeavours 
to impress upon him a sense of 
the pieat power of the Roman 
empire. Hence among the em* 
bassies of distapt and powtfful 
nations we find the Parthians, 
who are thus made to bow to the 
genius of Rome. Dunster. 

76. Dusk faces with white silken 
turboHts wreatKd;} This line 
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From Gallia, Gades» and the British west, 

Grermans and Scythians, and Sarmatians north 

Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 

All nations now to Rome obedience pay, 

To Rome's great emperor, whose wide domain 

In ample territory, wealth and power. 

Civility of manners, aits and arms, 

And long renown, thou justly may'st prefer 

Before tlie Parthian ; these two thrones except, 

The rest are barbarous, and scarce worth the sight, 

SharM among petty kings too far remov'd; 

These having shown thee, I have shown thee all 



85 



has hetn noticed as one of the 
most pictaresque lines in poetry ; 
ehndst eTery word comreys « 
distitict idea and generally one 
of great efifect. Prudenthis has 
a passage not dissimilar; Ha- 
ttMinigen. 499- 

d ecolor Indus 
Tempora pinnMis ytdiinfttit nign, 

DumUr, 
77. Gadesi] Qadety the old 
Roman name for Cadiz or Cales, 
in Spain^ is h&ee put to signify 
the p«rt of SptLm most distant 
ftam Rome, called by the Ro- 
mans Nmpama ulterior. In the 
tw» following Hnei, Gerwuins a$ul 
Si^fikians, and Sarmatwn$ tterth 
Ji^pond IktmMus 4o ike Tauric 
fMl, Milton nay be wdcntood 
«8 meaning to oomprdMod all 
the European nations from the 
banks rfthe Danobe, (thosoudi- 
•ra bevadarj of ancient Oer- 
nMUiy,) and the shores of the 
Enzme, lo the Northern ocean. 
For fren the mouth ci the 
Danube to the Pains MaBotia^ all 



along the sliores of the Euxine 
sea, lay the Earopean Scythians, 
and beyond them northward the 
Sflirmatians. The ancient histo- 
rians have much confoimded 
these manes, and commonly 
classed the intermixed nations 
under the general head of Scy- 
thians or S^matians. They ex- 
tended themselves v^ far nordi. 
Cluverius says that Sarmatia 
reached quite to the Northern 
ocean, thence named Sarmafdcus. 
And Juvenal, sat ii. 1. jdins the 
Sarmatians with this ocean. DuU' 
8ter. 

S4k '^th&ujiitiiy may* $t prefer 
Before the Parthians;'] 
The Tempter had before advised 
our Saviour to prefer the Par- 
thian, iii. 363. 

Parthun^nt 



By my advice : 

but this ahuffling and inoon ai s O 
eney is very natural and agree- 
able to the fidmr of lies, ai3 by 
^bese touches his character is set 
in a proper light. 
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The kingdoms Of the world, and all their glory 

This emperor hath no son, and now is old, 

Old and lascivious, and from Rome retirM 

To Capreae an island small but sttong 

On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 

His horrid lusts in private to enjoy, 

Committing to a wicked favourite 

All public cares, and yet of him suspicious. 

Hated of all, and bating; with what ease, 

Indued with regal virtues as thou art, 

Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 

Might'st thou expel this monster from his throne loo 

Now made a sty, and in his place ascending 

90. This emp'ror &C.1 This 
account of the emperor Tiberiua 
returing from Rome to the island 
Capres, and there enjoying his 
horrid lusts in private, and in 
the mean while committing the 
govemment to bis wicked fti* 
"vourite and minister Sejantts^ 
toredier with the character &[ 
this emperor^ is perfecdj^ agree- 

Me to the Roman lustortes^ and 

pgkrtkularlj those of Suetonius 

nd Tacitus, who have painted 

Ate monster (as our author calls 

faim) in such colours as he de« 

served to be described in to po- 

sttfity. 
go. Thii einp'for htitih no ion, 

ftc] The atoiracy df the poet 

in eiery particular of this aC^ 

amat b wcfl worth noticing. 

See the diange iti the conduct of 

lib^rius after Ae death of Dm* 

m deserved by Dion Cassias^ 

hrii. T^Matus, AnnaL iv. 1. the 

increase of his vices with his 

ngt, Tacitus, AnnaL vi. 51. Sue- 

tcHiius, Vit Tiber, c 44. the nar- 

tuie it hii retreat at Capreae, 



Suetonius, c. 40. and Tadt. 
Annal. iv. 67. See also SuetD» 
nius, c. 42. and 43. and Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 1. his neglect of all 
public cares, Suetonius^ c. 41. 
and the character and authority 
of Sejanus^ Tacit* Annal. iv. 1. 2. 
09. m suspicions of the em«> 
peror, Aniial. vi. 1. Sueton. 6i. 
Seneca, epist. Ixxxiii. his being 
hated of ful and hating, Sueton. 
68, 66. Dunster. 

101. — and in hi$ place taoend" 

mg 
A tictor people free &c.] 
Thei^ should be no oMilma after 
tkior Mcdrding to the author^i 
own correction; btit yet I think 
all iSbe editors have preserred 
the first mistaken pointing, 

.-4uui in his place ascending 
A victor, people free frotti tertlle 
yoke? 
For the meaAii^ is not that ctar 
Saviour oicmdmg vkior might 
free ^c but acending might free 
a victor peopk, as die Romans 
are afterwards called^ ver. 13^. 
That people victor once fc. 
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A victor people fipee from servile yoke ? 

And with my help thou may'st ; to me the power 

Is giv'n, and by that right I give it thee. 

Aim therefore at no less than all the world, los 

Aim at the high'est, without the high'est attained 

Will be for thee no sitting, or not long, 

On David's throne, be prophesied what will. 

To whom the Son of God unmov'd replied. 
Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show no 

Of luxury, though calPd magnificence. 
More than of arms before, allure mine eye. 
Much less my mind ; though thou should'st add to tell 
Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 
On citron tables or Atlantic stone, 115 

(For I have also heard, perhaps have read,) 



103. ■— — lo me the power 
It given, and by that right I 
give ii theeJ] 
AU this power wiU I give thee, 
and the glory of them; for that %$ 
delivered unto me, and to whom- 
soever I toiUlgive it. Luke iv. 6* 
Duntter. 

114. Their tumptwmsgluHoniei, 
and gorgeous feasti,"^ The {met 
had nere perhaps in his mind 
the account given by Suetonius, 
c. 13. of the iumpluout gluttonies 
of Vitellius^ or the immense sums 
expended in this way by the 
£imous Apidus I see Seneca's ac- 
count of his end, De Consolat. 
ad Helv. c. 10. The ^geousnea 
of the Roman feasts is Uius de- 
scribed by Manilius, 1. v. 50?. 

CoDcerUnt; tecUque auro jam vet> 
dmur Aunim. 
• Dunster. 

1 15. Oh citron tables or Atian" 



tic stone,"} Tables made of ct- 
tron wood were in such request 
among the Romans, that Pliny 
calls it mensarum insania. They 
were beautifully veined and spot- 
ted. See his account of them, 
lib. ziiL sect 29. I do not find 
that the Atlantic stone or maiUe 
was so celebrated: the jVttmidtcicff 
lajpis and Numidicum marmor are 
onen mentioned in Roman ao- 
thors. 

115. It was one of Cicero's 
charges affainst Verres that he 
had seized upon a beautiful ci- 
tron table belonffing to Q. Luta- 
tiusDiodorus. This citron wood, 
which grew upon Mount Atlas 
in Mauritania, was held by the 
Romans equally valuable with 
ffold. See Martial, L xiv. ep. 
ixzxix. and Varro de R. R. iii. 2. 
and Lucan^ PharsaL x. 144. 
Dunster. 
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Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 
Chios and Crete, and how they quaff in gold, 
Crystal and myrrhine cups imbossM with gems 
And studs of pearl, to me should'st tell who thirst 120 



117. Their wines qf Setia, Cales, 

and Falerne, 
Chios and Creie,] 
The three fonner were Italian^ 
and the two latter were Greek 
wines^ much admired and com- 
mended by the ancients. 

117* Campania was famous for 
the wines qf Setia, Cales, and 
Falerne. See Plin. Uist. Nat iii. 
5. The FffZerman was commonly 
considered as the best. See Virg. 
Gearg. ii. 96. TibuUus, 1. i. el. 9- 
and Varro de R. R. i. 2. Seime 
wine, accordin|^ to Pliny, xiv. 6. 
was the £Eiyounte wine of Augus- 
tas. Horace speaks of the Cale- 
nian wine as a luxury of the 
highest kind^ 1. i. od. xxxi. 9. 
Horace also praises the Chian 
wine^ 2 sat. lii. 115. and 1. liL 
od. xix. 5. as Cretan wine is 
celebrated by Martial, 1. xiii. 
ep. 106. and Juvenal, xiv. 270. 
Dunster. 

119* Crystal and mgrrhine cups 

imbost^d with gems 
And studs of pearl,"] 
Crystal and myrrhine cups are 
omn joined together by ancient 
authors. Murrhina et crystallina 
ex eadem terra efibdimus, quibus 
predum faceret ipsa fhigilitas. 
Hoc argumentum opum, hsec 
verm luxuriss gloria existimata est, 
habere quod Ppeset statim totum 
parire. Plin. lib. xxxiii. sect. 2. 
We see that Pliny reckons mt^r- 
Thine cups among fossils; Sca«> 
liger, Saimasius, and others, con- 
tend from this verse of Proper- 
tius tv. V. 26. 



Murrhsque in Parthis pocula eocta 
focis, 

that they were like our porce- 
lain : but if they were so very 
fragile as they are represented to 
be, it is not easy to conceive how 
thev could be vmbossed with gems 
and studs of pearL I suppose 
our author asserted it from the 
words immediately following in 
Pliny. Nee hoc fuit satis: turba 
eemmarum potamus, et smarag- 
dis teximus calices: ac temu- 
lentis causa tenere Indiam juvat: 
et aurum jam accessio est Or 
perhaps the words imbossed with 
gems,^ &c. refer only to gold first 
mentioned, which is no unusual 
construction. They quaff in gold 
imbossed with gems and studs of 
pearl. 

119. That the ancients ^o^ 
in gold embossed with eems, &c 
appears from numbeness pas- 
sages of their writers. See Cic. 
in Verrem, iv. 27. Virgil, JSn. i. 
728. Sil. ItaL xiv. 661. Juvenal, 
s. X. 27. V. 39. Juvenal also. Sta- 
tins, and Martial mention crystal 
and myrrhine cups together. For 
the great price given for these 
cups, see Meursius de luxu Ro- 
manorum, c. 8. The myrrhine 
cups seem sometimes to have 
been considered as gems, see 
Seneca, De fienefic. vii.9. Many 
suppose the large vases shewn 
m Italy, as being onyx, agate, 
&c to be of this myrrhine kind. 
See Mr. Holdsworth on Virg. 
Georg. ii. 506. Dunster* 
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And hunger still ; then embassies thou sbow'st 
From nations &r and nigh ; what honour that^ 
But tedious waste of time to sit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandish flatteries? then proceed'st to talk 
Of th^ emperor, how easily subdued, 
How gloriously ; I shall, thou say'st, expel 
A brutish monster : what if I withal 
Expel a Devil who first made him such ? 
Let his tormentor conscience find him out ; 
For him I was not sent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and base. 



125 



130 



1S4. So many hoUow compU" 
ments and lies 

Oullandish flatteries?] 
Possibly not without an allusion 
to the congratulatory embassies 
on the Bestoration. Dunster. 

180. Let Jus tormentor con^ 
science flnd him out ;] Milton had 
in view what Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius have related. Tacitus» Ann. 
vi. 6. Insigne visum est earum 
Csesaris litterarum initium ; nam 
his verbis exorsus est : Quid scri- 
bam vobis P. C out quomodo scr^ 
bam, aut quid omnino non teribam 
hoc tempore, Dii me Deasque pgus 
perdant quam perire quolidie $entio, 
siscio. Adeo facinor^i atque fla- 
g^tia sua ipei quoque in suppli- 
ciumverterant. Suetonius, Tiber. 
07* Postremo semet ipse pertse- 
sus talis epistolee principio tan- 
tnm non summam malorum suo- 
rum professus est: Quid scribam 
&c. where perhaps it should be^ 
tali epistolse principio. Jortin, 

132. That people victor once, 
now vUe and base, &e.] This 
description of the corruption and 



decline of the Roman empire, in 
this and the fdlowing ten lines, 
is at once concisely fine, and 
accurately just. Thje expression 
peeling their provinces [m^fbt be 
sug^sted by the answer of Ti- 
benus tosomeprovindal govern* 
ors, who urg^ him to require an 
increase of tribute, boni pastoris 
esse tondere pecns, non deghtbere, 
Sueton. Tibcar. 32. nM^M^b$v%m 

?i»fuu. Dion Cassius, IviL Aa to 
their provinces beiiag exhausted 
by lust and rapine it is notorious. 
Some idea of their exactions and 
oppressions may be gained ftom 
Cicero*s Orations, In Yerrem, and 
In L. Pisonem, c 35, 40. See 
also his oration De Provindis 
Consularibus, c. S, 4, 6. and Jus- 
tin, L xxxviii. c. 7* Aulus Gel- 
lius, 1. XV. c 12. and Livy, 1. 
xxix. 17. See also Cic In Piiso- 
nem, c. 25. for a description of 
that insulting oaaHy, a Roman 
triumph. As to that connexion 
between luxury, cruelQr, ai>d ef- 
feminacy, which the po^ de- 
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Deservedly noade vassal, who once jiist, 

Frugal, and mild, and temp'rate, conquer'd well, 

But govern ill the nations under yoke, 193 

Peding their provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine; first ambitious grown 

Of triumph, that insulting vanity ; 

Then cruel, by their sports to blood inured 

Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed, i40 

Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier still, 

And firom the daily scene effeminate. 

What wise and valiant man would seek to free 

These thus degenerate, by themselves inslav'd. 

Or could of inward slaves make outward fi-ee ? 145 



scnbee, v. 139^X42. it has been 
often remarked in all ages. See 
Athenttus, p. 525. ed. Casaub. 
and p. 625. and Tacit. Hist ii. 81. 
Calumella^ 1. L miramur gestus 
efi%efninatoram &c. and Seneca, 
Procem. Controvers. Torpent ecce 
uigenia desidiosse juventutis, &c 
mark the effeminacy of the Ro- 
mans in their time. In their 
cruel heast-fighU there was a 
great variety. Sometimes, b^ 
bringing water into the amphi- 
theatre, even sea-monsters were 
mtroduced to combat with wild 
beasts. So Calphurnius, eel. viL 
6i. 

Nee nobis tamum sylveetria oernere 

motittra 
Cootigit, c<pioi«os «go eum qwUn- 

tihus ursis 
Spectavi vitulos. 

Dunsier. 

J^- Of Jighting beasts, and 
mea ia beasts expos' d,"] The^kt- 
ing beasti are a poor instance of 
the Roman oraeky in their sports, 
in comparison of die gladiators, 



who nught have been introduced 
so naturally, and easily here, 
only by putting the word gWta- 
tors in place of the other two^ 
that one mav very well be sur* 
prised at the poet's omitting 
them. See Seneca's seventh epis- 
tle. Cation, 

141. Luxurious by their wealthy 
and grudier stUl,'] So Maniliu^ 
iv. 10. 

Luxuriamque lucrii enumus, iuxu^ 

Dunster. 

145. Or could of iaward slaves 
make outward free ?] This noble 
aentim«it Milton explains more 
fuUy» and expresses more diffu- 
siv^y in his Paradise LoeU xii. 
flO. 

— Thereflofle sinoe he periQits 

WUbin lumaelf uawoctby pow'rs to 
reign 

Over free reason, God in jadgment 
jnst 

Subjects trim finom wilbMitio ?|oIeDt 
lor^s; 4t* ^0 ^^* ^^1* 
So also again in his tnvalAh 
Sonnet, 
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Know therefore when my season comes to sit 
On David's throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the earth. 
Or as a stone that shall to pieces dash 
All monarchies besides throughout the world, 
And of my kingdom there shall be no end : 
Means there shall be to this, but what the means. 
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Licence they mean when they cry 

Liberty; 
Fw who iffO€$ ifmt. mua Jirti U witi 

and good. 

No one had ever more refined 
notions of true liberty than Mil- 
ton^ and I have often thought 
that there never was a greater 
proof of the weakness of human 
nature, than that he with a head 
so clear, and a heart I reallj 
believe perfectly honest and dis- 
interested, should concur in sup- 
porting such a t3rrant and pro- 
fessed trampler upon the liberties 
of his country as Cromwell was. 
Thyer. 

There is a passage in a truly 
philosophical work, (Feiguson 
on Civil Society, p. 6. s. 5.) 
which is a good comment on 
this and the two preceding lines; 
«<the project of bestowing liberty 
on a people who are actually ser- 
vile, is perhaps of aU others the 
most difficult Men are quali- 
fied to receive this blessing, only 
in proportion as they are made 
to apprehend their own rights, 
and to respect the just preten- 
sions of mankind; in proportion 
as they are wiUing to sustain in 
their own persons the burUien 
of government and of national 
defence, and to prefer the en- 

Sigements of a liberal mind to 
e enjoyments of sloth, and the 



delusive hopes of a safety pur- 
chased by submission and fear." 
Duntter. 

146. Know thertfore when my 
season comes to sU &c.] A par- 
ticular manner of expressiim, but 
frequent in Milton; as if he had 
said, Know therefore when the 
season comes for roe to sit on 
David's throne, it shall be tike a 
tree, &c. It refers to throne. 
The throne of David shall then 
be like a tree, &c; alluding to 
the parable of the mustard-seed 
grown into a tree, so thai the 
birds lodge in the branches thereof. 
Matt xiii. 82. and t«) (what that 
parable also respects) Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of the great tree 
whose height reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of 
all the earth, Dan. iv. 11. Ter- 
tullian also compares the king- 
dom of Christ to that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. See Grotius in Matt 
Or as a stone, &c j alluding to the 
stone in another of Nebudiad- 
nezzar's dreams^ which brake the 
image in pieces, and so this king« 
dom shall break in pieces, and 
consume all these kingdoms, and 
it shall stand for ever. Dan. ii. 44. 
And^of mv kingdom there shall be 
no end: tne very words of Luke 
i. 33. with only the necessary 
change of the person; and ofhu 
kingdom there shall be no end. 
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Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 

To whom the Tempter impudent replied. 
I see all offers made by me how slight 155 

Thou valuest, because offered, and reject'st : 
Nothing will please the difficult and nice, 
Or nothing more than still to contradict : 
On th^ other side know also thou, that I 
On what I offer set as high esteem, i6o 

Nor what I part wth mean to give for nought ; 
All these which in a moment thou behold^st, 
The kingdoms of the world to thee I give ; 
For giv^n to me, I give to whom I please, 
No trifle ; yet with this reserve, not else, 165 

On this condition, if thou wilt fall down. 



162. M these, which in a mo- 
ment thou behoUTstf 

The kingdoms of the world &c.] 
And the devil, taking him up into 
a high mountain, shewed unto him 
dU the kingdoms of the world in a 
moment rf time. And the devil 
said unto kim, All this power will 
I give unto thee, and the glory of 
them : for that is delivered unto 
me ; and unto whomsoever I will, 
I give it. If thou therefore wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine. 
Luke It. 5, 6, 7. Dunsler. 

166. On this condition, if thou 
will/all down, &c'] In my opi^ 
nlon (and Mr. Thyer concurs 
with me in the same observa- 
tion) there is not any thing in 
the disposition and conduct of 
the whole poem so justly liable 
to censure as the aukward and 
preposterous introduction of this 
inddent in this place. The 
Tempter should have proposed 
VOL. in. 



the condition at the same time 
that he offered the ^pfts ; as he 
doth likewise in Scripture: but 
afler Jiis gifts had been abso- 
lutely refused, to what purpose 
was it to propose the impious 
condition ? Could he imagine that 
our Saviour would accept the 
kingdoms of the world upon the 
abominable terms of falling down 
and worshipping him, just after 
he had rejected them unclogged 
with any terms at all ? Well 
might the author say that Satan 
impudent replied: but I think 
that doth not entirely solve the 
objection. 

166. I conceive this passi^ 
to be, on the contrary, a strik- 
ing instance of the great judg- 
ment of the poet, in arranging 
his work, as well as of his great 
^ill in decorating it. The con- 
duct of Satan had hitherto been 
artfully plausible, and such as 
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And worship me as thy superior lord, 
Easily done, and hold them all of me ; 
For what can less so great a gift deserve ? 

Whom thus our Saviour answered with disdain. 170 
I never lik^d thy talk, thy offers less, 
Vow both abhor, since thou hast dar^d to utter 
Th^ abominable terms, impious condition ; 
But I indure the time, till which expirM, 
Thou hast permission on me. It is written 175 

The first of all commandments. Thou shalt worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shalt serve ; 
And dar'st thou to the Son o^God propound 
To worship thee accursed, now more accursM 
For this attempt bolder than that on Eve, iso 



seemed most likely to forward 
his designs. At the beginning 
of this book^ after repeated de- 
feats he is described as Jlung 

fiom his hope ; but still he pro- 
ceeds. Upon his next attack 
fidling, the paroxysm of his des- 
peration rises to such a height, 
that> thrown off his guard, he 
intemperately betrays himself 
and bis purpose by bringing 
forward those abominabU terms, 
which, could it have been pos- 
sible for his temptations to have 
succeeded, we may imagine were 
intended in the end to have been 
proposed to our Lord. This then 

. is the »fcv/9i^tTt9, or full discovery 
who Satan really was; for though 
Jesus in the Jirst book (v: 350.) 
had declared that he knew the 
Tempter through his disguise, 
still the temptation proceeds as 
if he had not known him. As 
to pntposing the condition together 
with the g\fts, this I conceive could 



not be done without changing 
the whole plan of the poem j' as 
by pushing the question imme- 
diately to a point, it must have 
precluded the gradually progres- 
sive temptations which the poet 
So finely brings forward. It 
might perhaps have been wished 
,that the circumstance of Satan*s 
thus betraying himself and his 
purpose haid ^en kept back till 
the subsequent temptation had 
been tried, and had also failed. 
But the apolo^ic speech of S«> 
tan, (v. 196.) m which he so for 
recovers himself, and repairs the 
indiscretion of his present irri- 
tation, as to pave the way for 
anodier temptation, is not only 
mariced with such admirable art 
and address, but gives hkewitt 
such material variety and r^ief 
to this part of the poem, tbAt I 
cannot wish it to have been in 
any respect different from wiMt 
it IS. Jhmster, 
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And more blasphemous } which expect to rue. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were given, 

Permitted rather, and by thee usurpM ; 

Other donation none thou canst produce : 

If giv^n, by whom but by the King of kings, jss 

God over all supreme ? if giv'n to thee, 

By thee how fairly is the giver now 

Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is lost 

Long since. Wert thou so void of fear or shame. 

As oflfer them to me the Son of God, I90 

To me my own, on such abhorred pact. 

That I fall down and worship thee as God ? 

Gret thee behind me ; plain thou now appear^st 

That evil one, Satan for ever damn'd. 

To whom the Fiend with fear abashM replied. 195 
Be not so sore offended. Son of God, 
Though sons of God both angels are and men. 
If I to try whether in higher sort 
Than these thou bear^st that tide, have proposed 

188. — But gratitude in thee is being the Son of God, he must 

hit of course be like him whose son 

Long since.^ he is ; and being like him, it 

Milton had made Satan declare necessarily follows, that he is 

long before. Far. Lost, iv. 109. lord and king. S. Athanas. Or. 

„ , . , 3. contra Arianos. Op. vol. j. p. 

Dumter. ^^l- abhorred pact, ^ He 

uses the word pact, as it is the 
191. To me my own,'\ The technical term for the contracts 
right, whidi the demon pre- of sorcerers widi the devil. War^ 
tends to, over the kingdoms of burian» 
the world, is }yy gift ; but Christ I99. h ave propoi'd 

claims them as his own by na- What both from men and angek 
ture, and by virtue of his Son- I receive, &c.] 

j^. TMi yit^ m tav Bfv, «/MMf The terms of worship and vas- 
«9r«9 tu mt' ifuiH h m, 'Ktvnm^ salage. See v. 166. supra. Thn^ 
frri nm xv^Mf nm /ktn/avf. For ster. 
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What both from men and angels 1 receive, 200 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth 

Nations besides from all the quartered winds, 

Grod of this world invokM and world beneath ; 

Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 

To me so fatal, me it most concerns. 205 

The trial hath indamagM thee no way, 

Rather more honour left and more esteem ; 

Me nought advantaged, missing what I aim'd. 

Therefore let pass, as they are transitory. 

The kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 310 

Advise thee ; gain them as thou canst, or not. 

And thou thyself seem'st otherwise inclined 

Than to a worldly crown, addicted more 

To contemplation and profound dispute, 

As by that early action may be judged, 215 

When slipping from thy mother's eye thou went^st 

Alone into the temple, there wast found 

Amongst the gravest Rabbies disputant 

On points and questions fitting Moses' chair 

201. Tetrarchs of fire, air, jloody 
and on the earth"] 
See Mr. Warton's note. Par. Reg. 
ii. 192. E. 

208. God qf this world invoked] 
Milton pursues the same notion, 
which he had adopted in his Pa- 
radise Lost, of the ffods of the 
Gentiles being the fidlen angels, 
and he is supported in it by the 
authority of die primitive fathers, 
who are very unanimous in ac- 
cusinff the heathens of wofship- 
pinff devils for deities. Thyer. 

The devil, in Scripture, is 
termed the. god of this norld, 
2 Cor. iv. 4. Dunster. 



218. addicted i 

To contempkUkn} 

Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 297. de- 
scribes Adam in his state of in- 
nocence/or contemplationformed. 
Dunster. 

217 there wast found} In 

Milton*8 own edition, and in 
most of the following ones, it 
was printed by mistake wiat 
found; but the syntax plainly 
requh'es wast, as there is 'AJboii 
went'tt in the verse preceding. 

219. -^tting Moses chair,'] 

Moses* chair vrsa the diair in 
which the doctors sitting ez« 
pounded the law either publidy 
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Teaching not taught; the childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day. Be famous then 

By wisdom; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o^er all the world 

In knowledge, all things in it comprehend: 

All knowledge is not couchM in Moses^ law, 225 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 

To admiration, led by nature^s light; 

And with the Gentiles much thou must converse, 

Ruling them by persuasion as thou meanest; 230 

Without their learning how wilt thou with them. 

Or they with thee hold conversation meet? 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 



to the people^ or privately to 
their disciples. The Scribes and 
Pharisees sU in Moses* chair, tm 
nK Mtfwwi xm^^ttf. Matt, xxiii. 2. 

g20. the childhood shews 

the man, 

jfs morning shews the day,'] 
Thus Ben Jonson in his Verses 
io Susan Countess of Montgomery ; 

Were they that nam'd you propheto ? 

Mthey ue 
Ev*n tn the dew of grace what you 

wouldUf 

Dunster. 

2^1. Be famous then 

By wisdom {\ 
We are now come to the last 
temptation^ properly so called; 
and it is worth the reader's while 
to observe how well Satan has 
parsued the scheme which he 
had proposed in council, ii. 225. 

Therelbre with manlier objecU we 

roust try 
His constancy^ with such as have 

more show 



Of worthy of honour, glory, and po- 
pular praise. 

The gradation also in the several 
allurements proposed is very fine; 
and I believe one may justly say, 
that there never was a more ex- 
alted system of morality com- 
prised in so short a compass. 
Never were the arguments for 
vice dressed up in more delusive 
colours, nor were they ever an- 
swered with more solidity of 
thought or acuteness of reason- 
ing. Thyer, 

230. Ruling them by persuasion 
as thou meanest;'] Alluding to 
those charming Unes, i. 221. 

Yet held it more humane, more. 

heavenly first 
By willing words to conquer willing 

hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work 

of fear. 

But Satan did not hear this'; it 
was part of our Saviour's self- 
converse and private meditation« 

N 3 
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Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes ? 
Error by his own arms is best evinc'd. 235 

Look once more e^er we leave this specular mount 
Westward, much nearer by southwest, behold 
Where oh the Mgean shore a city stands 



2S4. Their idulisms, iradilians, 
paradoxes f] Idolisms is, I be- 
lieve, a word of Milton's fabri- 
cation. It seems to mean not so 
much the idolatrous worship of 
the Gentiles, as the opinions with 
which they might endeavour to 
defend it. Our author has idol- 
isls, Sams. Agon. 453. 



-and o]/d the mouths 



Of Idolists and AlheUtt ; 

By tradilions we may understand 
opinions collected from those phi- 
losophers who instructed pub- 
licly, without committing their 
precepts to writing ; which was 
the case with Pythagoras, Nu ma, 
and Lycurgus. See the lives 
of the two latter by Plutarch. 
Paradoxes allude to the para- 
doxes of the Stoic philosophers, 
then in high repute. Evinced 
(v. 255.) is used in its Latin sig- 
nification of subdued, conquered ; 
in which sense it is more forcible 
and appropriate, than as we com- 
monly use it for shewn, prwed, 
Dunster. 

236. this specular mounQ 

This mount of speculation, as in 
Paradise Lost, xii. 588, where 
see the note. 

237. Westward, much nearer by 
southicest,] This corresponds ex- 
actly to our Saviour's supposed 
situation upon mount Taurus. 
The following description of 
Athens and its learning is ex- 
tremely grand and beautiful. 



Milton's muse, as was before 
observed, is too much cramped 
down by the argumentative cast 
of his subject^ but emerges upon 
every favourable occasion, and 
like the sun from under a doud 
bursts out into the same bright 
vein of poetry, which shines 
out more frequently, though not 
more strongly, in the Paradise 
Lost. Thyer. 

' This might be understood W. 
by S. that is, one point from 
west towards southwest; which 
is nearly the actual position of 
Athens, with respect to Mount 
Niphates. Or it may only mean, 
that as Athens was four degrees 
south of Rome, our Lord must 
now direct his view so much 
more to the southwest, than 
when he was looking at Rome, 
which lay nearly west of Mount 
Niphates. Dunster. 

And the words much nearer 
seem also to shew that the de- 
scription had reference to the 
position of Rome, which was 
more distant from the specular 
mount. E, 

238. Where on the Mgean shore 
a city stands] So Milton caused 
this verse to be printed, whereby 
it appears that he would have 
the word M'gean pronounced 
with the accent upon the first 
syllable, as in Paradise Lost, i. 
746. and as Fairfax often uses 
it, as was there remarked. Bfnilt 
nobly, and Homer in his time 
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Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil^ 
Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

calls it a well huilt city, tvxTtfU9$9 
9TtAM^^«p. Iliad, ii. 546. pure the 
air, and light the soil, Attica 
bekig a mountainous country, 
the soil was light and barren, 
and the air sha^ and pure, and 
therefore said to be productive 
of sharp wits. rn9 tvx^m(rMt rm 
t^m u Mvrm futn'^$vrei, in f^ntfist^ 
r«r«w ttf2^ti9 ctn$, Plato in Ti- 
mseo, p. 24. vol. iii. edit. Serr. 
Athenis tenne ccelum, ex quo 
acutiores etiam putantur Attici. 
Cicero de Fato, iv. Athens the 
eye of Greece, and so Demosthe- 
nes somewhere calls it •f^xXfin 
'EXXaif, but I cannot at present 
recollect the place; and in Justin 
it is called one of the two eyes 
of Greece, Sparta being the other, 
lib. V. cap. 8; and Catullus caUs 
Sirmio the eye of islands, xxziL 
1. 

PetiiosuUram Sirmio^ insularumque 

Ocelli : 
but the metaphor is more pro- 
perly applied to Athens than any 
other place, as it was the great 
seat of learning. 

2S8. I cannot discover the 
passage in Demosthenes referred 
to by Bp. Newton. Aristotle 
(Rhetoric, lib. iii. c. x. s. 3.) cites 
a passage from a speech of Lep- 
Ones, in which he conjures the 
Athenians not to suffer Greece 
to become «Ti^«^l»A^Mf, deprived 
of one of her eyest by the extinc- 
tion of Sparta. The Greek poets 
fi^quently used 4^$m}i^ in a me- 
taphoric^ sense, for the lustre of 
Bopexior excellence. As Aristo* 
phanes. Nub. 284. calls the sun 
€i0i^H ^H**' Sapi^o describes 
the rose as c^i»Xfi6t Mf$w9, (see 



240 



Achilles Tatius De Lendp. and 
Clitoph. 1. ii.) and Pindar^ Ol. 2. 
calls Ae ancestors of Theron 
ZMOiMi •(^UXfMi. The Latins 
have die same metaphor ; as 
Cicero, Pro Leg. ManiL c. v. and 
in Catilin. iii. c. 10. and Velleius 
Pat^rculus, speaking of Pompey's 
defeat at Pharsalia. And so Ben 
Jonson terms Edinburgh, 

The heart of Scotland, BriiainU other 
€ye. 

Dunsier^ 

289. P"''« '^^ ^^^f ^"^ ^^^^ 

the soil,'] This is from Dio Chry- 
sostom. See Spanheim on Cal- 
limachus, p. 444. De Attica cae- 
teroquin dicit DioChrysost Orat. 
vii. p. 87. Mtti ya^ Tn» ;^«'(«' «- 
#«M(v, Kdt T«v eu^ct Tuv^cf, esse enim 
regionem tenui solo, ac levem ae- 
rem, prout ima voce M«T«yi#f ea- 
dem Attica, post Thucydidem 
nempe, pag. 2. a Galeno didtur, 
v^oT^i'jer, cap. 7. Aeris autem Xi- 
xroTDTtf eidem tribuit Aristides, 
Serm. Sacr. vi. p. 642. Athens 
was built between two small 
rivers, Cephisus and Ilissus ; and 
hence it is calle4, in the Medea 
of Euripides, li^m ^^rtt^^f v^Xh- 
See die chorus at the end of the 
third act The eflfect of these 
waters upon the air is very po- 
etically represented in the same 
beautiftd chorus. 

Tint Kw^/v «Xii/J#iw« m^¥' 

'lUMrfMVf «l^>' 

PulchriBuique ad Cephisi fluenU 
Vencrem ferunt [ex Cephiso] ex- 

hauri- 
enteno, regioiieiii perflasae, 

N 4 
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And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City^ or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 



Mtdiocres Tentorum 
Duloe spirantet auras. 

Cation, 

240, mother qfarts 

And eloquence] 
Justin (1. V. c. 9.) terms Athens 
Patria communis Eloquentice, And 
(1. ii. c. 6.) he says, LUeras eerie 
etfacundla veluti templum Athe- 
nas haheni. Cicero abounds in 
panegyrics upon this celebrated 
i^t of learning and eloquence. 
See Cjc. De Orator. 1. i. 13. ed. 
Proust. Brutus, s. SQ, 26, 49^ 
()rat. pro L. Flacc 9,6, See also 
Roger Ascham, (English Works, 
Lond. 1771. p. 235.) Dunster. 

242. —hospHahUf] So Diodo- 
rus describes the Athenians, tup 

fiiMvc xdM-fy «ytf^4»«-«i(. 1. xiii, c. 27* 
The Athenians indeed were re- 
markable for their general hos* 
pitality towards strangers, for 
whose reception and accommo- 
dation they had particular officers 
called 9r(«ffydi. Whilst the Lace- 
daemonians were noted for their 
ittnXtwmtf, or driving all strangers 
from their city. Thus Pericles 
according to Thucydides, Hist, 
ii. c. 39. 1119 Tf w?uf K6ifm 9r«(i;^e- 
f$0, tcm •vx trrtf on (fFnAtf^-ftf^ 

T#f. Dunster. 

244. See there the olive grove 

of Academe, 
Plato' 9 reHremeni, &c.J 

AxsJhtftiu. TO ^ 19-u yvfAVxai6f, x^*- 



tuu iTCt^n 19 Tif AK»2nfM$, Ifltf 

T«9 xAK9Td9 ;^«9e9 hiTtXut ^iA«^«. 
^•»9. i$tf tuu AtuiinfUUKfi v^Mny*^ 
^%v$n i m% ttinw m^H, Being 
returned to Athens from his 
journey to Egypt, he settled 
himself in the Academy, a gym- 
nasium or place of exercise in 
the suburbs of that city, beset 
with woods, taking name from 
Academus, one of Uie heroes, as 
Eupolis, 

In sacred Acaderoub' shady walks. ' ' 
—and he was buried in the Aca- 
demy, where he continued most 
of his time teaching philosoj^y, 
whence the sect which sprung 
from him was called Acaoemic. 
See Diogenes Laertius, and Stan- 
ley in the life of Plato. The 
Academy is always described as 
a woody shady place, as here 
in Laertius, and in Horace, ep. 
ii. ii. 45. 

Atque inter sylvas Academi qacrere 
verum: 

but Milton distinguishes it by 
the particular name of the olwe 
grove of Academe, for the tJive 
was particularly ciilti vated about 
Athens, being sacred to Minerva 
the goddess of the city, and he 
has besides the express autbori^ 
of Aristophanes, Ni^i;uki, act iii. 
scene 3. 

AXk* iiff AtuthtfMtf xarwf, vr9 rtwr 
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Platens retirement) where the Attic bird 345 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 



Sed in Actdemiam descendens, sub 
aecris olivis spatiaberis. 

Where the MHc bird, the nightin- 
gale, for Philomela^ yiha accord- 
ing to the fables was changed 
into a nightingale, was the 
daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens, and for the same reason 
the nightingale is called Atlhis 
in Latin, quasi Attica avis. Mar- 
tial^ lib. i. ep. 46. edit. Westm. 

Sic, ubi multisoDa fervet aacer At" 
ihide Jucua» 

Improba Cecropias oflfendit pica que- 
relas. 

Ludovicus de la Cerda in his 
notes upon Virgil observes, how 
often the ancient poets have 
made use of the comparison of 
the nightingale; Sophocles has 
it no less than seven times. Ho- 
mer twice, and Euripides and 
several others: and we observed 
upon the Paradise Lost, how 
much Milton was delighted with 
the nightingale ; no poet has in- 
troduce it so often, or spoken of 
it with such rapture as lie; and 
perhaps there never was a verse 
more expressive of the harmony 
of this sweet bird than the fol* 
lowing. 

Trills her thick-warbled notea the 
summer long. 

So that upon the whole I believe 
it may be asserted, that Plato*s 
Academy was never more beau- 
tifully described than here in a 
few lines by Milton. Cicero, 
who has laid the scene of one of 
his dialogues there, De Fin. lib. 
V. and had been himself upon 
the spot, has not painty it in 
more lively colours. 



244. Akeoside has well dcetch* 
ed this Athenian scene in his 
Pleasures of Imagination, i. 715. 
The reader will find a good ac« 
count of the Academy and of the 
other public gardens which were 
the resort of the learned at 
Athens, in Falconer's Historical 
view of the Taste for Gardening 
and laying'Out Grounds among the 
nations of Antiquity, p. 30. The 
nightingale is with peculiar pro- 
priety introduced in the descrip- 
tion of the Academe; in the 
neighbourhood of which (see 
Pausanias, 1. i. c 30.) lay the 
scene of the CEdipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles, and which he cele- 
brates as particularly abounding 
in nightingides. CEd. CoL 17- 
and 703. Homer has a descrip- 
tion of the song of this bird not 
unlike Milton's trills her thiek^ 
warbled notes ; 

fmni9. Odyss. xix. 5tl. 

It is remarkable that Milton de- 
scribes the nightingale singing 
the summer long, when it is com- 
monly supposed to sing only in 
the spring. Sappho calls it, (see 
the Scholiast on Soph. Electr. 
148.) 

And Pliny says that, its song 
continues m its greatest perfec- 
tion only fifteen days, " after- 
wards, as summer advances, it 
loses all its variety and modula- 
tion.'* (1.X..290 So Shakespeare 
describes it as ceasing to sing as 
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There flowery hill Hymettos with the sound 

Of bees indus^ous murmur oft invites 

To studious musing; there Uissus rolls 

His whispering stream: within the walls then view S50 

The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 



the sununer advances^ in his 
fifly-first sonnet; and Milton 
himself describes it singing 

While the jolly hours lead on pro- 
pitious May^ 

in his Sonnet to the Nightingale: 
but in various other places the 
song of the nightingale is one oi 
his favourite circumstances of 
description, when he is painting 
a summer's night. Duntter. 

247. There flow* TV hiU Hymet^ 
tus &C.] And so V^terius Flaccus 
calls it FloreajugQ Hymetti, Ar- 
gonaut, y. 344* and the honey 
was so much esteemed and cele* 
brated by the ancients, that it 
was reckoned the best of the 
Attic honey, as the Attic honey 
was said to be the best in the 
world. The po^ts often speak 
of the murmur of the bees as in- 
viting to sleep, Virg. Eel. i. 56. 

Smfti Jevi somnum suadebit inire su- 
surro: 

but Milton gives a more el^ant 
turn to it, and says that it invites 
to studious musitig, which was 
more proper indeed for his pur- 
pose, as he is here des^bing the 
Attic learning. 

«49. there lUsms rolls 

His whisp*ring stream :] 
Mr. Calton and Mr. Thyer have 
observed with me, that Plato 
hath kdd the scene of hia Phas- 



drus on the banks and at the 
spring of this pleasant river. — 
j^ttrra yflvf xat xM$a^ti ttm ^m^mtn 
TVS vittrui ^ttnnrn, Nonne hinc 
aquulsB puTCB ac pellucidae ju- 
cundo murmure confluunt? Ed. 
Serr. voL iii. p. 229. The philo- 
sophical retreat at the spring- 
head is beautifully described by 
Plato in the next page, where 
Socrates and Phsedrus are repre- 
sented sitting on a green bank 
shaded with a spreading plantain, 
of which Cicero hath said very 
prettily, that it seemeth to have 
grown not so much by the water 
which is described, as by Plato's 
eloquence; qusmOii videturnon 
tam ipsa aquula, quae describitur, 
quam Platonis oratione crevisse, 
De Orat. 1. 7. 

263. Lyceum there, and painted 
Stoa next .•] Lyceum was another 
gymnasium of the Athenians, and 
was the school of Aristotle, yrho 
had been tutor to Alexander the 
Great, and was the founder of 
the sect of the Peripatetics, so 
called «e9r« rot; vn^acwrut from his 
toalking and teaching philosophy. 
Stoa was the school of 2kno, 
whose disciples fh>m die place 
had the name of Stoics; and 
this Stoa or portico, bein|^ a- 
dorned with varie^ir of paintings, 
was called in Greek nsixOii or 
various, and heare by MHton wry 
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There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 

Of harmoDy ia tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 

iEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but hi^er sung. 



itss 



properly the painted Stoa» See 
Diogenes Lacolius in the livee of 
Aristotle and Zeno. But there 
is some reason to question^ whe* 
ther the Lyceum was mthin the 
walls, as Milton asserts. For 
Saidas says expressly, that it was 
a place in the suburbs, built by 
Pericles te the exercising of sol* 
diers: and I find the scholiast 
upon Aristophanes in the Irene 
speaks of going into the Lyoeum, 
and gomg out of it again, and 
returning back into the eiiy :^^ 
tK T« Av«fMi iinavrK — Kcti wuXt9 

^59. That the Lyceum stood 
without the walls clearly appears 
from the beginning of Piato*s 
Lysis ; see also Strabo, 1. ix. p. 
397. Its establishment has been 
attributed both to f^sistratos and 
Pericles. (See Meursius, Athenee 
Attice, L ii. c. 3. and Plutarch*s 
Life of Pericles.) The same 
writer (Sympos. viii. q. 4.) says, 
that it was dedicated to Apollo, 
as the god of healing, because 
health alone can furnish the re- 
quisite strength for the corporeal 
exercises of the place. Fnxn 
the epithets of Apollo, Amtf, 
Avseyfyij;, AvcAATOM^, (notthetoo(^ 
slaying God, but the extender qf 
Bght, from XvKst or Avm, lux, and 
mntm, as also Awwytnn signifies 
not bom in Lycia, bot producer 
\f light,) the Lyceum probably 
derived its name. The Stoa was 



paintedj principally by Polygno- 
tus, with representations of the 
most renowned of the Athenian 
victories, such as those of Ma- 
rathon and Salamis i hence Per- 
sius, sat iii. 53* 

Quaeque docet sapiens, braccads illita 

Medis, 
Porticoft— 
The pwch, with trowstr'd PenisM 

pidurM o*er. [Himes,]' 

On the origin of the name of the 
Peripatetics see the note below 
on V. 278. Dunster, 

257< ^olian charms and Do* 
rian lyric odes,'] JEolian charms, 
i£olia carmina, verses such as 
those of Alcseus and Sappho, who 
were both of Mitylene in Les- 
bos, an island belonging to the 
JSolians. Hor. Od. iii. xxx. 13. 

Pririceps JEolium carmen ad Ilalos 
Dcduxisse raodos. 

Od. iv. iii. 12. 

Fiogeut ^ioUo carmine nobilem. 

Dorian lyric odes, such as those 
of Pindar, who calls his A«»(mp 
^•Ci^'yy* the Dorian harp, Olymp. 
L m. Am^tf miihf Dorian buskiOf 
Olymp. iii. 9- A^^m ts^ Dorian 
hymn, Pyth. viii. 29. 

257. charms'] Our Eng- 
lish word charm is derived from 
carmen; as are inchant and m- 
dantation from canto. Dunster. 

258* And his who gave them 
breath, &a] Our author agrees 
with those writers, who speak of 
Homer as the father of ail kinds 
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Blind Melesigenes thence Homer callM, 
Whose poem Phoebus challengM for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudepce with delight received 



960 



cyf poetry. Such wise men as 
Dionysius the Halicamassean, 
and Plutarch> have attempted to 
shew, that poetry in all its forms, 
tragedy, comedy, ode, and epi- 
tajm, are included in his works. 
See the ingenious author of the 
Inquiry into the life and writings 
of Homer enlarging upon this 
subject, sect. IS. BUnd Melisu- 
genes thence Homer called; our 
author here follows Herodotus 
in his account of the life of Ho- 
mer, that he was bom near the 
river Meles, from whence he had 
the name of Melesigenes, rthrtu 
•uftm Tf irmtit MiXM-iyivM, i>x# r«tf 
ittrnffv rnf twtmtfu^f A«Av9«, and 
because he was blind, thence he 
was called Homer, iftn i^ttf, nnvkf 
ii Mm VAVf •pt *Ofii^of MtK^tfinot r(f 
MtXnrtyttu ««"« mt 9Vf*^«^' •/ ym^ 
K.vfuctt r«vf Tv^A«v$ «^Mi^«tf( }i§yv' 
rvp. fVhase poem Phcebus dial- 
knged for his own, alluding to a 
Giiek epigram in the first book 
of the Anmologia, 

which Mr. Fenton has enlarged 
and applied to Mr. Pope's Enir- 
lish IlUd. ^ ^ 

261. — the lofty grave irage^ 
dUms,'] These are the epithets 
uaually applied to tragedy by 
the ancients, as Quintilian, 1. x. 
c. 1. Claudian, De Mall. Theod. 
Cons. 314. Ovid, Trist 1. ii. el. 
I 381. and 55S. Horace, in his 
Ode to As'mius Pollio. And 



thus Milton in his Prefiuse to 
Sams. Agon. "Tragedy, as it 
was anciently composed, hath 
ever been held the gravest, mo- 
ralest, and most pr^table of all 
other poems, &c*' Dunster, 

262. In Chorus, or Iambic,'\ 
These may be said to be the two 
constituent parts of the ancient 
tragedy, which was written either 
in Iambic verse, or in verses of 
various measures, whereof the 
Chorus usually consisted. And 
the character here given of the 
ancient Greek tra^dy is very 
just and noble; and tlie English 
reader cannot form a better idea 
of it in its highest beauty and 
perfection than by reading our 
author's Samson Agonistes. 

262. teachers best 

Of moral prudence, &c.] 
This description particuWly ap« 
plies to Euripides, who, next to 
Homer, was Milton's fiivourite 
Greek author. See Quinctilian, 
I. X. c. 1. And Aulus Gellius, 
L xi. c. 4. Aristotle takes almost 
all his examples of sentences 
from Euripides. (Rhetoria ii. c. 
22.) See Bp. Hurd's note on 
Horace's art of Poetry, v. 219. 
for an admirable account of the 
reasons why the Greek Tragic 
poets introduced in their pieces 
so great an abundance of moral 
precepts, and why they were 
with such delight received^ Dun- 
ster. 
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In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, of chance, and change in human life ; 265 

High actions, and high passions l)est describing : 

Thence to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook th* arsenal and fulminM over Greece, 270 



264. Of fate, and chance, and 
change in human life 

High actions, and high passiom 
best describing ;] 
The raoet usual arguments of 
the Ghreek tragic writers (and 
indeed of their epic poets also) 
were the accomplishment of some 
oracle, or some supposed decree 
cifaie. But the incidents which 
led to the destined events accord- 
ing to their system, depended on 
cAofice. Tate and tkance then 
furnished the subject and inci- 
dents of their dramas, whilst the 
catastrophe produced the fien-^ 
f>e<ta, or chai^ of fortune, llie 
liistory of (Edipus, one of their 
principal dramatic subjects, was 
nere perhaps in our poet*8 mind ; 
and it affords a striking exem- 
plification of the preceding re- 
marks. Change in human Ufe 
however might not only refer to 
the pathetic catastrophes of the 
Greek tragedy, since it sometimes 
formed, as in the (Edipus Colo- 
neu8, the entire argument of their 
fMeces. High actions, the ttrnXm 
9^^ of Aristotle, refer to fate 
and chance, the arguments and 
incidents of tragedy; high. pas- 
sums to the peripetia, or chauffe 
of fortune^ which ineludea the 
wm$H or affecting part. Dunster. 

267. Thence to the famous ora- 
tors repair, &c] How hapjNly 



does Milton's versification in this 
and the following lines concern- 
ing the Socratic philosophy ex- 
press what he is describing ! In 
the first we feel as it were the 
nervous rapid eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, and the latter have 
all the gentleness and sofbiess of 
the humble modest character^ 
Socrates. Thyer. 

268. Those ancknt,'] For Mil- 
ton was of the same opinion as 
Cicero, who preferred Pericles, 
Hyperides, .£acbines» Demo- 
sthenes, and the orators of their 
times, to Demetrius Phalereus 
and those of tne subseouent ages. 
See Cicero de daris Oratoribus, 
And in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian Demetrius Phalereus was 
the first who weakened elo- 
wence, and the last almost of 
toe Athenians who can be called 
an orator; is primus indinasse 
eloquentiam didtur— ultimus est 
fere ex Attids qui dici possit 
orator. De Instit Orat. x. 1. 

f70. and fulmin'd over 

Greece,'] Alluding (as Mr. Jortin 
has likewise observed) to what 
Aristcqphanes has said of Pericles 
in his Achamenses, act ii. sc. 5. 

Since 1 have mentioned this pas- 
sage, I will add, that Cicero has 
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To Macedon and Artaxerxes^ throne : 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From heav'n descended to the low-rooPd house 



alluded to it in his Orator 9. 
speaking of Pericles. Qui si 
tenui genere uteretur, nonquam 
ab Aristophane poeta fulgere, to- 
nare, permiscere Gra^ciam dictus 
esset. Diodorus Siculus has 
quoted it likewise lib. 1^. and 
ascribed it to Eupolis the poet, 
the same who' is mentioned by 
Horace. 

Eupolii;, atque Cratinu^ Ariitopba- 
nesque poeta. 

• ITf^iieXciK 6vXpft^tf Hr^ecTT, 

fC^dVTtf, ovHscvKct mf '£XA£(dce. Ci- 

cero had at first fallen into the 
flame mistake as Diodorus, which 
is often the case of writers who 

Suote by memory ; and therefore 
esires Atdeus to correct the 
copies, and for Eupolis to put 
in Aristophanes. .Cic. ad Att 
xii. 6. 

S7a See Kuster*8 note on the 
passage in Aristophanes for the 
various authors who have alluded 
to it ; but he has omitted Quinc- 
tilian, lib. ii. c. I6. and lib. xii. 
«. 10. In the eleventh JEri. 
SSS, Virgil mak^s Tumus say to 
Drances, 

Proinde tona etoqt4h $ solitum tibi-— 

Cicero (Ep. ad Attic* xv. 1.) 
speaks of wfulnivna Demosthe- 
nis ; and Longtous also (c. xxxii.) 
says of Demosthenes, xttrJi^ttnt 
*m tmrmftyyu roit mt ttm^n ^«- 
5«f , «. T. A. Dunster. 

271. To Macedon and Aria- 
xerxes* throne:'] As Pericles and 
others fiUmvned over Greece to 
Artagerxes* throne against the 



Persian king, so Demosthenes 
was the orator particularly, who 
fulmined over Greece to Macedon 
against king Philip in his ora- 
tions, therefore denominated 
Philippics. 

27s. From heav'n descended to 
the low-roof d house 

Of Socrates ;1 
Mr. Calton thinks the author al- 
ludes to Juv. Sat xi. 27. 

— e c<»io descendit ymis vtavrM, 
as this famous Delphic precept 
was the foundation of Socrates's 
philosophy, and so much used 
by him, that it hath passed with 
some for his own. Or as Mr. 
Warbmrton and Mr. Thyer con- 
ceive, the author here probably 
alludes to what Cicero says of 
Socrates, Socrates autem primus 
philosophiam devocavit e coek>, 
et in urbtbus collocavit, et in 
dt»nuB etiam intiVMiaxit. Tusc. 
Disp. v» 4. But fae iias given a 
very different sense to the words 
«itivef by design or mistake, as 
Mr. Warburton observes. It is 
properly called the lom-roML 
hoM$e;> for I believe, said So- 
crates, that if 1 could meet with 
a good purchaser, I mjghft eaaly 
get for my goods and house and 
all five pounds. Ey» ^^^if$m 

tuu tu $rrti xtenA x»9v fmht/f wort 
^MK. Xenophon, CEconomic. five 
minas or Attic pounds were bel- 
ter than sixteen pounds of our 
money, a mioa, according to 
BanMid, being three pounds 
eight shiUkigs and nine pence. 
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Of Socrates ; see thefe his teneoimit. 
Whom well inspired the oracle pronounc'd 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of academics old and new, with those 



275 



273. In the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, Strepoiades calls the 
habitation of Socrates, mu^w, 
edicula. Dunster, 

275. Whom well inspired the 
oracle pronouncd 

Wisest of men ;] 
The verse delivered down to us 
upon this occasion is this. 

Of all men Socrates is the wisest. 

See Diogenes Laerdus in vita 
Socratis. Mr. Calton adds, that 
the Tempter designs here a com- 
pliment to himself; for he would 
be understood to be the inspirer. 

276. —from whote mouth issued 
fcrrth &C.3 Thus Quintilian calls 
Socrates /on^ philosophorum, i. 10. 
and as the ancients looked upon 
Homer as the father of poetry, 
so they esteemed Socrates the 
fitther of moral philosophy. The 
different sects of philosophers 
w«re but so many different fa- 
wiliesy which all acknowledged 
Imn €oK their common parent. 
See Cioeno, Academic* u 4. Tosc. 
Disp, V. 4. and particuiarly De 
Orait. uL 16, 17* The quetation 
would be too laag to be inserted* 
See likewise Mr. WarburtonTs ac- 
Cdunt oi the Socratic school, b. 
ni. sect 3. of the Divme L^^- 
-tien. 

276* Compare Cicero, Bmtus, 
•ect. 31. ad. Proust, and De 
Oftttec. i. 42. and De Nat; Deor. 
i. 34. Pailen»lu8 (lib. i. c. l6.) 



speaks of Philosophorum ingenia 
Socratico ore defluentia. See also 
Minucius Feliic, Octav. c. xiii. 
But our author had here per- 
haps in his mind a well known 
passage of MlUm ( Var. Hist lib* 
xiii. c. 22.) concerning Homer, 
whence also Manilius says, speaks 
ing of him, (lib. ii. 8.) 

cujuaque ex ore profusos 
Omnis posteritas laticet in carmina 

duzit, 
Amnemque in tenues auwi est dedu- 

cere rivos 
Unius foecunda bonis. 

And Ovid, 3 Amor. ix. 25. 

Adjice Msonidem, a quo, cm fonU 
pcrennU 
Valum PierVs ora rigmiut aqttit. 

Dunster. 

278. Of Academics 0I4 and 
new, &c.] The Academic sect 
had its three epochs, old, middle, 
and new. Plato was the head of 
the old academy, Arcelisas of the 
middle, and Cameades of the 
new. The Peripatetics were «*r- 
named from the sn^<x«fT«v or walk 
of the Lyceum, where Aristotle 
taught, as the Stoics irom the 
^T4m or portico where they • at- 
tended the instructions of Zeno. 
'' The common <^nion adopted 
by Cicero and others lliat the 
Peripatetics were so named f» t*v 
wtMWmrw, ex dea!mbulatiofie, is 
refiited," toys Dr. ^tUies, « by 
die authors cited by Bmcker, 
vol. i. p. 787." The sevetiiy df 
Ae Stoics is {proverbial ; see Se- 
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SuraamM Peripatetics, aad the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe ; 380 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik'st, at home. 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom's weight ; 

These rules will renderthee a king complete 

Within thyself, much more with empire joined. 

To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied, 535 

Think not but that I know these things, or think 
I know them not ; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought : he who receives 



neca de Clement, ii. 5. Cicero 
Pro Murena^ 35. Dunster. 

2S3, These rules mil render thee 
&C.] Ask u)hal rules, and no an- 
swer can be regularly given: 
ask whose, and the answer is 
easy. There is no mention be- 
fore of rules } but of poets^ ora- 
tors» philosophers, there is. We 
should read therefore^ 



Their rules will 
oomidete. 



thee s king 
CaUon. 



«8S. ra king complete 

mihin thyself,'} 
Alluding to what Jesus had said 
before, b. ii. 446. 

Yet he who reigni within himself, 

and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears. Is more 

a king. 

Dunster. 

^SS, To whom our Sapumr 
sagefy thus respited.] This an- 
swer of our Saviour is as mudi 
to be admired for solid reasoning, 
and the many sublime truths 
contained in it, as the preceding 
meech of Satan is for that 
fine vein of poetry which runs 
throughit: and one may observe 
in general, that Milton nas quite 



throughout this work thrown the 
ornaments of poetry on the side 
of error, whetner it was that he 
thought great truths b^t ex- 
press in a grave unaffected 
style, or intended to su^^ tiiis 
fine moral to the reader, that 
simple naked truth will slwajs 
be an overmatch for fiilsd^ood 
though recommended by the 
gayest rhetoric, and adorned with 
Uie most bewitching colours. 
Thyer. 
2SS. — he who recetves 
Light from above, from the 

fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though 
granted irue;'\ 
This passage, says Mr. Warton, 
seems to &vour Mr. Peck*s no- 
tion, (grounded on Milton's ae« 
quaintance with EUwood and 
Mrs. Thompson, to whom he 
has inscribed a Sonnet,) that the 
poet was a Quaker* But it is 
rather scrijptural than sectical, 
being bui& on James L 17- 
Every good g^ and every perfect 
gift is from above, and comeik 
down from the Father of lights; 
which refers to ver. 5. in the 
samediapter; Ifan^ ofuou lack 
wi$dom, let him ask of God; that 
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Light from above, from the fountain of light. 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true ; $90 

But these are fidse, or little eke hot dreams^ 

Conjectures, feincies, built on nothing firm. 

The first and wisest of them all professed 

To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to faUing fell and smooth conceits ; 295 



giveih to all men liberaUy, &c. 
Dunster. 

293. The first and wisat of 
them alf] Socrates professed to 
know this cnUf, that he nothing 
knew. Hie in omnibus fere ser- 
monibus, qui ab lis, qui ilium 
audieninty perscripti varie, copi- 
006 sunty ita disputat^ ut nihil ad- 
firmet ipse, refellat alios: nihil 
se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum : eo- 
que prsestare ceteris^ quod illi 
quae nesciant scire se putent; 
ipse^ se nihil sdre^ id unumsciat 
Cicero Academic, i. 4. 

293. Ethtm fU9 fiiiiif, «■>«? mvf 
Mvr* ik^fNM was what Socrates 
frequently saidof himself, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, Fit, 
Socrat. And so Plato makes him 
compare himself with some great 
pretender to wisdom, (see the 
Apology of Socrates, ed. Serran. 
vol. i. p. 21.) ovTH f*t9 titm rt 

•w» tin, «ph ffun MMM» yv9 r#vT«v 

UHu, ink f»ss tim, •vh •tfimi uhmi 
Dunster. 

29^. The next to fabling fell 
and smooth eonoeUs;] See Piu'ker's 
Free and impar&l censure of 
the Platonic philofephy. Oxford 
1667- p. 71. " PW and his 
'^ followers have communicated 
''their notions by emblems. 
" fables, S3nfnbol0, parables, heaps 
VOL. III. 



'' of metaphors, allegories, and 
" all sorts of mystical represent- 
'' ations. (as is vulgarly known.) 
'' All which, upon the account 
'* of their obscurity and ambi- 
" guity, are apparently the unfit- 
'' test signs m the world to ex- 
'' press Uke train of any man's 
'' thoughts to another: for be- 
" sides that they cany in them 
" no intelligible affinity to the 
*' notices which they were de- 
" signed to intimate, the powers 
''of imagination are so great, 
" and the instances in which one 
" thing may resemble another 
" are so many, that there is 
" scarce any thing in nature, in 
" which the fancy cannot find 
" or make a variety of such sym- 
" bolizing resemblances ; so that 
" emblems, fables, symbols, alle- 
^' gories, though they are pretty 
"poetic fiuicies, are in^itely 
^' unfit to express philosophies! 
" notions and discoveries of the 
" natures of things. — ^I'he end 
^* of philosophy is to seardi into^ 
''and discover the nature of 
" things ; but I believe you un- 
"derstand not how the nature 
" of any thing is at all discovered 
" by making it the theme of al- 
" legorical and dark discourses." 
Calton, 

The fictions of this philoso- 
pher were noticed in early times. 

O 
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A third sort doubted ali things, though ptaiii sense ; 

Others in virtue placM felicity* 

But virtue joinM with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease ; 



Diogenes Laertius cites a verse 
of Timon to this purpose, 

Ar AMcXan TtXmnt9 ^utXmtrftnm huH 

What wondrous fictions learned 
Plato fimm'd ! 

Compare the conclusion of Mil- 
ton's Latin poem De Idea Pla- 
tonica. — Smooth conceits are the 
Italian concetti; by which term 
an Italian writer would, I ap- 
prehend, characterise any f^- 
Ibtched or ffaie-spun allegories. 
Dufuter, 

$96. A third sort doubted all 
things, though plain sense;] These 
'iirere'^e Sceptics or IVrriiohian^^ 
the disciples of Pyrrho, who as- 
serted nothing, neither honest 
nor dishonest, just nor unjust, 
and so of every Uiing ; ^at there 
is nothmg indeed such, but that 
men do all things by law and 
custom; that in every thing this 
is not rather i^an that. This 
was called the Sceptic philosophy^ 
from its continual inspection, and 
never finding; and I^rrhonian 
fttmi Pyrrho* See Stanley's Life 
of Pyrrho, who takes his account 
uXMn Diogenes Laertius. 

5897. Others in virtue 8cc.] These 
were the old Academics, and die 
Peripatetics tiie scholars of Ari- 
itode. Honeste autem vivere, 
fhientem rebus iis, <]uas primas 
homini natora conciliet, et vetus 
Academia censuit, et Aristoteles : 
^nsque amiei ntmc prozime vi- 
dentur accedere. Cicero Acade- 
mic, ii. 42. Ergo nata est senten- 
tia >eterum Academicorum el 



Peripateticorum, ut finem bono- 
rum dicerent, secundum naturam 
vivere, id est. virtute adhibita, 
frui primis h natura datis. De 
Fin. iL 11. 

297. Cic. de Fin. ii. 6. Mnlti 
enim et magni philosophi besc , 
nhima bonorum ^imcta recerunt, 
ut Aristoteles, qui virtutis usum 
ctnn vitse perfects prosperitate 
conjunxit. Dunster. 

5t99. In corporal pleasure he, 
and careless ease;] Emcarus. 
Confirmat autem illud vei maxi- 
me, quod ipsa natura, ut ait iUe, 
adsciscat et reprobet, id est, vo- 
luptatem et dolorem : ad hsec, et 
quse sequamur et qiise fbgiamns, 
mert omnia. Cicero de Fm. i. 7. 

299. The he is here con- 
temptuously emf^atical. Com- 
pare Par. Lost, i. 93. And so 
Demosthenes, in tlie opening of 
his first Philippic, refers to Plmip, 
whom he had not mentioned by 
name, jmm m tv? ^# TOTTOT, ** 
if rtt^mrr^fHBet. As lo tile pria- 
ciptes of Epicurus, see his Epistle 
to Mensceus, preserved by Dio- 
genes Laertius, where be pohtta 
out as theonly essential and tn^ 
interesting objects of a wise 
man's . attention t«f rsv ^mfutui 
tfytUM9, *m tur rm ^vx;k ttrti^mfmw 
— Tovrv S4V fMLntt^tmt fyv irrf «sA«(' 
X, r. X. and sometimes he ex- 
pli(^tily places the r» t«v wwfmrn 
«yiil«9 in rtK im x^Xttf t>s w y, rmt 
V a/p^4itnmf tic^ )«* mM^ tmf imv tn, 
mm rttf im fitfjpne xmr tyir iitUH 
umrUf. The passage is presCTved 
m Athenseus^ 1. viii. and Dtoge- 
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The Stoic last in philosophic pride^ soo 

By him callM virtue; and his virtuous man. 



net Laertiasy L x; Cicevo ex- 
hibits the sense of it, Tusc Disp. 
1. z. c. 20. See ako Lucretius, 
ii. 16. and Lucian, Necyomant 
p. 460. Ed. Reitz. where also see 
the account of the Stokt and 
Peripatetics. Dumter. 

SOO. The Sioic last &?.] The 
reason why Miltoa rMiresents 
our Saviour taking such parti- 
cular notice of the Stoics above 
the rest^ was probably because 
they made pretensions to a more 
refined and exalted virtue than 
any of the other sects, and were 
at that time the most prevailing 
party among the philosophers, 
and the most revered and 
esteemed for the strictness of 
their morals, and the austeri^ of 
their lives. The picture of their 
virtuous man is perfectly Jlst, as 
might easily be shewn from many 
passages in Seneca and Anto- 
ninus, and the defects and in- 
suflScien^ of their scheme could 
not possibly be set in a stronger 
%ht than they are by our autnor 
in the lines following. Thyer. 

SOO. The Stoics were held in 
esteem not only amonff the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, out among 
some of the earlier writers on 
Christianity. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in many parts of his works 
professes himself a Stoic. St. 
Jerome m his Commentary on 
Isaiah, c. 10. acknowledges that 
the Stoics in most points of doc- 
trhie agree with me Christians, 
'^ Stoici cum nostro dogroate in 
plerisque concordant." Hence 
the greater propriety in bringing 
forward, and censuring in this 
pkce, theexceptianable doctrines 



of this sect They maintained 
that the end or purpose of man 
was to live conformably to na- 
ture, (see Diogenes Laertius in 
his life of Zeno,) and that this 
coMistad in an absolute parte- 
tion of the soul, of whioi they 
believed human nature to be 
capable; a doctrine which might 
tempt even the best of men to 
philosophic pride. See Mrs. Car- 
ter's pre&ce to her translatimi 
of Epictetus. Plutarch mentions 
their arrogance and assumption 
of superiority over the Acade- 
mics. De Stoicorum Contrarie- 
tatibus. Of their virtuous man, 
wise, perfect in himself and aU 
possessing, see Cicero de Finibus, 
iii. 7. where Cato is introduced 
summing up the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy ; cum eivo hoc 
sft extremum (quod rtXt Gnecus 
dicat,) congruenter naturse con- 
venienterque vivere, necessario 
seauitur omnes sapientes semper 
fblidter, absolute, fortunate vi- 
vere, nullft re impediri, nuUft 
proUberi, nuM ege#e. This is 
to ascribe to their wise man 
many positive attribuVes of divi- 
nity 1 but Seneca spMrs more 
fanj, and e^als hits to God, 
Bpist Ixxxvii. Quse?ls quae res 
sapientem efficit? <fitt Deum, 
See also epist. lix. Ixxiii. xcii. 
Indeed he every where abounds 
with such passage!. Epictetus 
also says, (1. i. c. 19*^ Ov 0tXi$( #«v 
Mmf k ir$e u rwf 0Utiy ftMi wtv ti- 
h94m T^ mymhf} oft shmmes not to 
prrfer; Seneca, epist liii. Est 
aliqoid quo sapiens antecedat D£- 
trm; ille nature benefldo noh 
timet, suo sapiens. See also, De 
02 
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Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing, 

Equals to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, S05 

Which when he lists he leaves, or boasts he can, 

For all his tedious talk is but vain boast. 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

Alas what can they teach, and not mislead. 

Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, s\o 

And how the world began, and how man fell 

Degraded by himself, on grace depending ? 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 



Provident c. 6. Ferte fortiter^ 
hoc est quo Deum antecedatio. 
lUe extr» patientiam midorum 
est, vos supra patientiam. J$ 
* fearing God nor man. Seneca de 
Beneficiis, iv. 19* Deosnemo sa- 
nus timet Furor est enim me- 
tuere salutaria, nee quisquam 
amat quos timet j and again, 1. 
vii. 1. Si aipmus Deorum homi- 
numque fyrmidinem ejecit, et 
scit non miltum esse ab faomine 
timendum^ a Deo nihil, &c. — 
contemning all, wealth, pleasure, 
&c. Th^ are the well known 
doctrines of the Stoics; our au- 
thor in dl| probability had here 
in his miad the conclusion of 
Seneca de Fjjroyidentia— cootem- 
nite paupertatem, &c. contemnite 
dolorem— fqrtunam — mortem — 
patet exitua. Si pugnare non 
viiltis licet. fu|fere &c. Exactb^ 
similar to which last passage is 
the language of Epictetus,!. iv. 

C. 10. U •9T«> TttkHi tUUy A<^4V T« 



and of Seneca again, epist Ixx. 
Dunster. 

SOS. Equals to God,'\ In Mil- 
ton's own edition, and all follow- 
ing, jl is Eaual to God : but I 
cannot but tnink this an error of 
the press, the sense is so much 
improved by the addition only 
of a single letter. 

Equals to God« oft shames not to 
prefer. 

507. For all his tedious talk is 
but vain boast. 

Or subtle shiAs} 
Fain boasts relate to the Stoical 
paradoxes, and subtle shifts to 
their dialectic, which this sect 
so much cultivated, as to be as 
well known by the name Diale- 
ctic! as Stoici. War burton, 

SIS. Much of the soul the^ talk, 
but all atory,] See what Mr. 
Warburton has said upon thta 
subject in the first volume of tibe 
Divine L^iation. 
. 314. And in themsslboes seek 
%>irtu€,^pd to themselves . 
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AU glory arrogate, to God give none, sis 

Rather acoise him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one r^rdless quite 

Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 

True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 

Far worse, her iaise resemblance only meets, 390 

An empty cloud. However many books. 

Wise men have said, are wearisome; neho reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 



Jll glory arrogatct to God give 
none,"] 
Cicero speaks the sentiments of 
ancient philosophy upon this 
point in the following words :— 
pr opte r virtutem enim jure lau- 
dcanur, et in viriute rede gloria^ 
mur: quod non contingeret, si 
id donum a Deo» non a nobis 
haberemus. At vero au% hono- 
ribus ancti, aut re familiarly aut 
81 aliud quippiam nacti sumus 
fbrtuiti boni, aut depulimus mali, 
cikm Diis gratias agimus, turn 
nihil nostrs laudi assumptum 
arbitramur. Num quis, qu5d 
bonus vir esset, gratias Diis egit 
unquam ? At dudd dtreSy quBd 
hon<Mnito8, qu5a incolumis.— ^d 
rem autnn ut radeam^ judicium 
hoe emnium morlaUum est, fortu* 
iMm h Deo petendam, d se ipeo 
mtmemdametmta^Bniiam. DeNat. 
Baor. iiL 3& Warburtmu 

Sl6. "^^under utual namet ', 

Fortune and Fate,"] 
Several of Uie ancieiit philoso- 
fiiera, but etpedally the Stoics, 
thns chancteriaod the Dei^. 
Siehimc natmvn voeaa, fittum, 
fnimnami omnia ejuadem Dei 
nMnna aoiit, varie utentb soA 
pofeMate. De Be&efioiii, iv. 8. 



and Nat. Quest ii. 45. and Se- 
neca, the tri^ic poet, GBdip. 980. 
The Stoic poet, Lucan, fre- 
quently terms the D&ty, fate, or 
fortune, as Pharsal. i. 87* iii. 96» 
Dunster. 

821. jIn empty cloud,] A me- 
taphor taken from the fable of 
Ixion, who embraced an empty 
chud for a Juno 

322. JVUe men hate saidi} Al- 
luding to Eccles. xii. 12. Of 
making many books there u no end, 
and much study ie a weariness of 
theflesh. 

822. Aiunt enim, says the 
younger Pliny; muUum legen- 
dum esse non muUa, 1. viii. ep. 9. 
It is indeed a Stoical precept, 
m* h fi^Xtm 2t^»9 ff^^K Antomn. 
Meditat 1. xi. 8. And Seneca 
has the same sentiment, ep. ii. 
and De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 
9. Dunster, 

822. who reads 

Incessantfy, &c] 
See the same just sentiment in 
Paradise Lost, vii. 126. 

But knowledge is at food, and needs 

no less 
Heir temp'nnce over sppetiif, Ac. 

Thycr. 

03 
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A spirit and judgfoent equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, wbU needs he elsewheve seek?) 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 3S6 

Deep versM in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 

As children gatiiering pebbles on the shore. sso 

Or if I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poeniy where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace? All our law and story strowM 

With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscribed, 3S5 

Our Hebrew songs and harps in Babylon, 

'niat pleasM so well our victor's ear, declare 

That rather Greece from us these arts d^vM ; 



325. And whai he brings, whai 
needi he elsewhere seekf] The 
poet makes the old sophister the 
Devil alwavB busy in his trade. 
It is a pity he should make Jesus 
(as he does here) use the same 
arms. Warburton, 

329. — worth a sponge ^2 Not 
worth seeing the light* not wcurth 
preserving; alluding to die use 
of the sponge for blotting out 
any thing written. So Augustus 
said of his tragedy, which he 
had attempted, but had laid 
aside, Ajaoem suum in spongiam 
incttbuitse, Suetonius Vit. Aug. 
Dunsler, 

SS5. — our psalms with m^fs^ 
terms inscribed,'] He means tlie 
inscriptions often prefixed to the 
beginning of several psalms, such 
as To the chief musician upon 
Nehiloth, To the chief musician 
on Neginoth upon Shoninith, 



Shig^l^JGD of David, Micbtam af 
David, &c to denote the vanoiia 
kinds of psalms or inatnuBeiits. 

336. Our Hebrew son§s tmA 
harps in Babffloa, 

That pleas* d so well osw victor's 
ear,] 
This 18 said upon the autharitgf 
of Psalm CBJQEvii. I, &€• £^ the 
rivers of Bob^Um^ there me mH 
down, yea we mept^ when we fv* 
memkered Sion. We kanged om 
harps upon the mllowe in tkg 
midst thereof. For there theg ikM 
carried us awa^f cof^kee, required 
of us a song; nmd th^ihat wasted 
us, required qf ue mi/riK sm^big, 
Sis^ us one ^ the eona rf Simu 

3SS. Thai rather Greece fimn 
us these oris dkrie'di^ Ihisvaa 
the system in vogue sit thattima 
It waa cttaUishMl and auppofted 
with ▼ast«nidilioa hj Bofjuitj 
and canaed 4o ai 
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Ill imitatedi whUe they loudest $y^ 

The vioea of their deities^ wd tJi^ owp $4if 

Id fable, hymn, or e^j io p^fBomt^ 

Their gods ridiculpuS) tod thqmielvee pai^ tbaoie. 

Remove their swelliog epidiets thick laid 

As varnish on a badot^s cheek, the rest, 

Thin sown with ought c^ profit cmt delight^ S4| 

Will far be found ionWortby to company 



an^ even ridiouloos length by 
Hueditt juid Gale. fVarbwrtm. 

Clemens Alexandrinus aacribes 
the inventiim of h3rDin8 and 
songs to the Jews; and says that 
the Greeks stole theirs ironi them. 
(Stromat. 1. i. p. SOS. Ed. Colon. 
166S.) He also dtti^^es the 
Grecian i^iloaophecs with steal- 
ing many of tb^ doctrines from 
the JcwiMiprophets> (1. L p*. S12.) 
DunMer. 

S41. -''f)erf(maH9ig,'] This is 
in the Latm sense c^ persona, to 
celebrate loudly, to publish or 
proclaim. Duntter, 

343. — swelling epithets] Greek 
compounds. War burton. 

The hymns of the Greek poets 
te their deities eonsi^ of very 
Iktle atore than repeated invocai- 
tions of them by m&rent names 
and epithets. Our Saviour very 
probably alluded to these, where 
lie cautions his disciples against 
vain repetitions and much speak- 
ing (/Utrt^tXtym) in their pr^rers, 
Uiitt. vl 7. Th^. 

StoeUing epithets thick laid k 
particularly afplicable te the 
Orphic hymns, indeed j^s and 
houses were scaroeiy ever men- 
tioned by the Greek p«ets with- 
out soQMe mrdliiig <fr ^msipqmi 
q^diet '^thicklmd09 vamishim 
a karMs cheek ; these woods pro- 



bably suggested the fixUowi^g 
lines in vSe Duke of Bndking- 
ham's Essay on Poetry, 

Figures of fpeecb, whidi pscU Udak 

•ofine, 
(Art'f needless Tanish to msks ae* 

ture shine,) 
Arc all but paint upon a beauteous 

face. 
And in descripUaos on^ daia a 

place. 

As Milton, perhaps, had Shake- 
speare in his mind : 

The harlot's cheek, beautiad with 

plasterinif art. 
Is sol aaoie ugly to the thing that 

Than is my deed to mj xnofft painted 

word. Hamletf a. ilL s. 1* 

Dunster, 

345. Thin sown with ought of 
profit and delight,'] In allusion to 
Horace, Art Poet ^9* 

4ut pro4$ttf Tolufi^ mt dfMere 
poets. 

Plato also (De Bepiib. x. p* &>7i. 
ed. Serrao.) has said, that the 
.ealy fu sri fi catinn ni ]^o9tsry i$ 
when it unites the power ^ 
pleasing with civil and moral 
mstructiaB; iSf «v ^imt^ ii)N# 4Mf 
KM ttfiXifin w^ ntf if}^J9tm§ turn 

ster, 
546. WiUJmr hefamd unmr- 

thy toicmtipMre 
mth ffisn's mmgtf] 
o4 
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With Sion's songs, to aU ttue tastes eiceHiog, 
Where God is praisM aright, and God-like men. 
The Holiest of Holies, and his saints ; 
Such are from God inspired, not sudh ftom thee. 
Unless where moral virtue is expressM 
By light of nature not in iall quite lost 
Their orators thou then eztoU'st, as those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed. 



S50 



Ht was of this opmioo not only 
in the decline of life, but like- 
wise in his earlier days, as ap- 
pears from the preuce to his 
second book of the Reason of 
Church' Oovernmerit, "^ Or if 
''occasion shall lead to imitate 
" those magnific odes and hymns 
^ wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
" machus are in most things 
" worthy* some others in then: 
** frame judicious, io their mat- 
'' ter moat an end faulty. But 
'' those frequent songs tbrough- 
" out the law and prophets be- 
'' yond all these, not in their di- 
*' vine argument alone, but in 
" the veiy critical art of oompo- 
*' sition, may be easily made a^ 
•' pear over all the kinds of lync 
^ poetry, to be incomparable." 

348. Where Ood is praWd 
arighi, and Ood'4ike men,} The 
only poetry which Plato reoom- 
mends to be admitted into a state 
are hymns to the gods, and en- 
comiums on virtuous actions. 
BiliMM )f in ir99 fUfw vfnt^H Iwif 

^ f A tto TH t MH imAip. DeRepub. lib. 
X. p. 607. ed. Senran. Dun$ter. 
850. Such are from Ood iiMptrVf, 

not such from ihee^ 
Unless where moral vvriue is ex* 
pressed iee.'] 
The sense of these lines is ob- 



scure, and liable to mistake. The 
meaning of then k, poets from 
thee inspired are not such as 
these, unless where moral virtue 
is expressed &c Meedowcourt, 

The obscurity, if not caused, 
is increased by departh^ from 
the punctuation of the first edi- 
tion, which had a semicolon after 
nsi such from thee. Unless cer- 
tainly has no reference to the 
line immediately preceding, but 
to V. 346. 

Will far be found unwortliy to oom- 
part 

With Sion'f aoogt, ftc 

Unltft where moral virtue if ex- 
pressed 

By light of nature, not in an quite 
loet. 

I could wish however t^at the 
passage had been otherwise ar- 
range, and these two lines, v. 
851, S&2, inserted in a parenthe- 
sis, after V. S45. Dunster, 

353. — as tho$e\ 1 should pre« 
fler —as though. Calton. 

354. — stalists] Or statesmen. 
A word in more fVeqnent use 
fbrmerly, as in Shakespeare, 
Cymbeune, act iL sc. 5. 

— *— - 1 do believe, 
(ShHH thoiq(ff I am none, nor Ukm 

and Hamlet, act v. sc 3. 

I once did hold It, as our tMith dtf, 
Ao. 
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And loven of tiieir country, as may seem ; sss 

But herein to onr pro|^ts far beneajdi. 

As men diTindy taught, and better teaciiing 

The solid rules of ciyil government 

In their majestic unaffected style 

Than all th' oratory €f Greece and Rome. s6o 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt. 

What makes a nati<^ happy% and keeps it so. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 

These only with our law best form a king. 

So spake the Son of God; but Satan now 365 

Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent. 
Thus to our Saviour with stem brow ie{died. 

Since neither wealth, nor honour, arms nor arts. 
Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor ought 
By me proposed in life contemplative, S70 

Or active, tended on by glory*, cwr fame. 



554. Milton has statists for dvilisatiofi, and knowledge j the 

statesmen in his Areopagitica. aeveral claims of which are AiDj 

Proae works, p. 424. ecL Amtt stated, with much ornament of 

169s. Dtauter. lanyiage, and poetic decoration. 

3A2. — ffiaibt happf, and keeps It is obsenred indeed b j Mr. 

so] Hor. Epist L vi. S. Haylev, that ''as in the Paradise 

fur^fm M .-*v«i iwH.».,m ^^^ ^^ P*^ ■^""* ^ emulate 

—f^ et ..rvr. ^^^^^^ ^tjSSi"^ "" Mo.e. «,d the 

ProfMiets, It ^pears to have 

S62. ProT. xiv. 34. Righteovs- been his wish in the Paradise 

neu exaUeth a nation, but wi is a Renamed to copy the sweetness 

reproach to any people. Donster. and simplicity of the £TBn« 

365. Sa spake the San of God ;] gdists." Life of MiUon, p. 125. 

From the beginning of the thiid And certainly iiie great object 

bodk to this plMe practical of Uiis second poem seems to be 

Chrittiantty, personified as it the exeooplification of tnieevan- 

were in the character of Jesos, gelical virtiie, in the person and 

is contra s t e d with die boasted sentiments of our blessed Lord, 

pretensions of the heathen world, Dumsier. 
m its xenith of power, splendour. 
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What dost tbou ib ikin wodd? the wSdtmem 

For thee is fittest fbnee; I found thee dieie. 

And thither will return thee; yet remember 

What I foretel thee, soon thou shrit have cause ar s 

To wish thou never hadst rejected dius 

Nicely or cautiously my odfer'd aid, 

Which wonU have set thee in riMXt time with ease 

On David^s throne, or throne of dH the world. 

Now at full age, fulness of time, thy seasoiH 8S# 

When prophwies of thee me best ful&llM. 

Now contrary, if I read ought in henren. 

Or h^v^n write ought <^&te, by what the stars 

Voluminous, or single charactas. 

In their conjunction met, give me to speil, S85 

3S0. '-fubteuqftime^'] Gal. vil^ without shewing at the saioe 

iv. 4. When the fukiess of the time the absurdity of it He has 

time was come, 0<4M99tfcrih hm theoelbie very judiciottsly made 

Son. him blunder in the expressioD, 

382. — ^ 1 read ought in heO' C(£ portending a kingdom which was 
ven^ &C.1 A satire on Cardan, without beginning. This destroys 
who widi the boldness and im- all he would innuiate. The 
piety of an adieist and a mad- poelfs coodiict is ine and in- 
nan, both of idnch he was, oast geniaus. 8ee)^arburti)o*s Shake- 
die -Dt^wkv of iesQS Christ, and speare, vol. vi. Lear, act i. ac. S. 
inond by the great and illastrioos SSZ. The poet oerteialy nsver 
•ooncoQCse of stars at his bntii, meant to make the Tenpter a 
'dut he mast needs have the to- blunderer. The lan^ruage is here 
tone wUch befel bin, and be- intended to be highly sarcastic 
'Gome the author of a religion, on the eternity of Christ's king- 
which should spread itself iar dom, which, the Tempter sa;^ 
and near for many ages. The will have one of the properties 
gveat Milton, with a just indig- -of eternity, that of never ^^m- 
nation of tiiis impiety, hath sa- ning. Tms is that spedee •fin' 
timed it in a very beautiful jaMtgwilwhsdiMnThyersBjn, 
manner, bj pvtdng these reve- when he definds Ae intredio- 
ries into the mouth of the Devil: i^on of it into the sisdi book of 
wfaeneit is to be observed, that Bnr. Lest, *'is most pecoliar to 
the poet thought it not «noii^ mmd ooatemptuooa spirits." 
to discredit judicial aitrohgy by DunHer. 
making it patronised by the De- 
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S01TOW8, and kbomV) oppositioii, bate 

Attends thee, sconH^ repmachea, iBJurie^, 

Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death ; 

A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 

Real or allegoric I disoeni not, 890 

Not when, eternal sure, as without ^id. 

Without beginning; ftjr no datE prefix^ 

Directs me in the starry rubric set 

So say^ing he took (for stiH he knew his power 
Not yet expired) and to the wilderness §g§ 

Brought back the Son of God, and left him there. 
Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose. 
As day-light sunk, and brought in lowering night 
Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both» 
Privation mere of light and absent day. 400 

Our Saviour meek and with untroubled mind 
After his aery jaunt, though hurried sore. 
Hungry and cold betook him to his i^t. 
Wherever, under some concourse of shades, 
Whose branching anns thick intertwioM might ahieid 
From dews and damps of night his sheltered head, 406 
But sheltered slept in vain, far at his head 
The Tempter watch'd, and soon with ugly dieani$ 

SS6. S^rromi, md lahowr^^ cp- tmtuied, bvund, *^ at length# 

potkiait, haie baring mferad everj apems m£ 

Attend* thee, hc^ haAmaoB tKntment, he AuSL bt 

Compare the very reiaarkable omeiied." DunHer. 

deMriptioa of the tee which $9d*'^^-$mmh$tmtMhM,'\HiA 

Fkto jafM it it mvf to foiMtt philosophy i« here ill jpAaoocL if 



viU Attend the iii9t Man. De diihen oat the image he had JMtt 
tib.lU».iL p.36l.ed.Senaaii. heea pawtkig* WturbmrUm^ 



O i w MTHf ^ar»y w pis rr^^fcumwu, 408. ^ ■■ * mnd umn wUh ngk 
' fsAfvTtfp «wm msm drtmm &c] It it wmarkaUei, 



m^Ltf mam^x^htukmrn. "The that the poet iMde the Devil bo. 
Jvul Man ihall be soouigod, gin his temptation <£ Ewe hjr 
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DisturbM his sleep ; and mlber tropic now 

^Gan thunder^ and both ends of haair^n, the clouds 410 



working on her imtginatiop in 
dreams, ami to end his tempt- 
jition of Jesus in that manner. 
1 leave it to the critics to find 
oat the reason; for I will ven- 
ture to say he had a very good 
one. Warburton. 

It may be observed, that the 
Tempter here tries only ''to 
disturb our Lord with ugly 
drnms/' and not to exctee' in 
him, as in £ve. 

Vain hopet, vain aims, inordinate 
desires* 

Dunsten 

409. ond eiiher tropic, now 

*Gan thunder, and both ends of 
heav*n, the clouds &c.] 
Place the stops thus : 

a nd either tropic now 
'6an thunder, and both ends of beav'n. 
The douds &c 

It thundered from both tropics, 
that is, perhaps, from the right 
and from the left. The ancients 
had very diflPerent opinions con* 
cemin^ the right and the left 
side orthe world. Plutarch savs, 
that Aristotle, Plato, and Fjrtna- 
goras were of opinion, that the 
east is the right side, and the 
west the left; but that Empedo- 
des held that the right side is 
towards the summer tropic, and 
the left towards the wmter tio- 
pic Uoimy^, n^ttntt, A^trtv* 
n^sf , IiSmi t«o M§gfuv vm mtmvXmm 

tf^im^ )f xm nmrm x^f ^%tfH^wf, 
DeHacitPhilos.ii.lO. Aiyitnu 



)f «|H MTtv, tf^ira^ Id. de laid, 
p. 363. If by dther tropic be 
meant the r^ sk2e and the lefi, 
by both ends of heaven may be 
understood, before and bMnd. 
I know it may be objected, that 
the tropics cannot be the one 
the right side, and the other the 
left, to thost who are placed with* 
out the tropics: but I do not 
think that objection to be very 
material. 1 have another expo- 
sition to offer, which is thus : It 
thundered all along the heaven, 
from the north pole to the tropic 
of Cancer, ftom thence to the 
tropic of Capricorn, from thenoe 
to the south pole. From pole to 
pole. The ends ofkewen ase the 
poles. This b a poetical tem- 
pest, like that in Vvgil, Sm. i. 

lotonuere poli ■ ' ' 

Id est extremae partes coeli 

i\ quibus totum ccelum contonu- 
isse significat. Servius. Jortin. 
Mr. Sympson proposes to read 
and point the passage thus; 

—and either tropic now 
'Gan thunder ; at both ends of heav'n 
the clouds Sec. 

Mr. Meadowcourt points it thus; 

-*4uid either tropic now 
'6an thunder, and both ends of 
heaVn : the clouds ftc. 

But after all I am still for pre« 
serving Milton's own punctu- 
ation, unless there be very good 
reason for departing from it, and 
I understand the passage thus: 
andeUher tropic now *gtik tkwuder^ 
it thundered ftom the nordi and 
firom the south, for. this I con- 
ceive to be Milton's meaning. 
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From many a horrid' rift abortire pourM 
Fierce rain witfa.Iightbing mix^d, water with fifcf 
In ruin reconciPd: nor slept the winds 



though the expression is inaccu- 
rate, the situation of our Saviour 
and Satan being not within the 
tropics: and both etuis of heaven, 
that is^ aod from or at both ends 
of heaven^ the preposition being 
omitted, as is frequent in Milton^ 
and several instances were given 
in the notes on the Paradise LosL 
See particularly Dr. Fearce's note 
an i. 282. and from both ends qf 
heaven, the clouds &c. This storm 
is described very much like one 
in Tasso, whicn was raised in 
the same manner by evil spirits. 
See Canto vii. st 114, 115. 

409. Most probably, as Mr. 
Dunster says, bv either tropic 
Milton meant the north and 
south, and by both ends of heaven 
the east and west; '^as his pur- 
pose is to^ describe a general 
storm coming from every point 
of the horizon at once." But I 
see no reason for supposing .the 
preposition /rom or at omitted; 
the syntax is exact without it. 
£. 

410. the clouds 

From many a horrid r\ff, abor^ 
twe pour'd 

Fierce rain with lightning mixd, 
&c.] 
Virgilv i£n. iii. 196. 

IiiTolwre diem trimki, et noz hu* 

mida coelum 
Abttullt } ingeminant abrupUt nubi* 

itwignes. 

This storm of Milton will lose 
nothing by a comparison with 
the celebrated ones of Homer in 
his fifth Odyssey, and of Virgil 
in his first JSneid. h is nainted 
from nature, and in the Doldest 



style. Neither are such storms 
confined, as Mr. Thyer supposes, 
to tropical regions. 1 was a wit- 
ness of one in the northern part 
of Germany, lat 52. whidi wat 
every thing the poet has here 
described: the wind was to the 
full as tremendous as the thun- 
der and lightning, and, like them, 
seemed to come fi^m every point 
of the heavens at once. Dunster. 

412. water with fire 

In ruin reconciVd:^ 
That is, joining together to do 
hurt. Warburton. 

This bold figure our poet has 
borrowed from .£schylus, where 
tie is describing the storm, which 
scattered the Grecian fleet. Ags* 
memnon. ver. 659. 

^Hi^nrt r§f ^tt^rnw K^yum m«r#v. 

Thyer. 
Or perhaps it means only water 
and fire falling down both toge* 
ther, according to Milton*s usage 
of die word ruin in Paradise 
Lost, i. 46. vi. 868. 

413. wor slept the winds 

Within their stony caves,"] 
So Virgil describes the winds in 
^e prisons of .£olus, iEn. i. 52. 
And Lucan, v. 608. 

—oon imbribuf atrum 

JE€tii JQcuisae Kotum sub carcere 
tasi 

And Lucretius, lib. Vi.' 

Spetuncatpte velut uxU ^fCffimtib^t 

ttructat 
Cemere, quas venti quen), tempettat'e 
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Within their stony caves, but rashM abroad 

From the four hingn of the worid, and feti 4M 

On the vex'd wiMemess, vAio^ tallest pines. 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 

Bow'd their stiff necks, leaden with stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer : ill wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only stood'st 420 

Unshaken ; nar yet stayM the tenor diere. 



Compldrunt, migno iodignantur 

ixniruuiM dftusi 
NvbibiM. 

Dmuier. 

415. From the four hinges qf 
the world,'] That it, from the four 
cardinal points, the word cardmes 
Miifymg both the one and the 
ocher. Tliis, as was observed be- 
iore, is a poedcal tempest like 
that in Virgil, Mtt. i. 85. 

UniL Eunitque Notuiqae ruunt, cre- 

tMKfiia praMlUt 
Aftjouiu 

And as Mr« Thyer addi^ thoi^h 
such storms are unknown to us 
in these parts of the world» yet 
the sicoounts we have of hurri- 
canes in the Indies agree pretty 
much with them. 

417. Though rooted deep at 
high,] Virgil, Georg. ii. gpi.iEn. 
iv. 445. 

«— quanlitin v«rtk« ad sums 
^iheroM, tanlum radice in Tamm 
tendit. 

Richardson. 

419. — shrouded] See note on 
Par. Lost, x. 1068. K 

420. ifet onlf stood* st 

Unshakm; 4ic.} 

Milton seems to have raised this 
scene out of what he found in 
£usehius de Dem. Evan, libw ix. 
[vol. ii. p. 434. ed. CoL} The 



learned father observes, that 
Christ was tempted forty days 
and the same number of nights 

^iT*. And to these night tempt- 
ations he applies what is said in 
the ninety-first Psalm, v. 5 and 
6. Ov ^tfon^nofi ««-• ^aCav fvxxt^n&Uy 
Thou shalt not be afraid for any 
terror by night, — mx» x^Ayyucraf 
fv nsfu CMx»^tv6funv, nor for the 
danger that walketh in darkness. 
The first is thus paraphrased in 
the Targum, (though with a 
meaning very diffisrent fi-om £u- 
sebiu8*8,) Non timebis d iiniore 
Dcemonum qui ambulant in no- 
cte. The fiends surround our 
Redeemer with their threats and 
terrors ; but they have no effect. 

Infernal gho8U» aad bdUsh fimea» 

round 
EnviratCd thee. 

This too is from Eusebius, [ibid, 
p. 485-3 £w«H ** ^ ^n»^u9 )v. 

f»^Ui ir%ai^m txmtX^n §unw. 

(^uoniam dum tentabatur, ma- 
hgnsB potestates ilium circunuta- 
bant. And their repulse, it seems, 
is predicted in the seventh verse 
of this Psidm: A thousand shatl 
fM beside thee, and ttn thousand 
tfl % fimhi hand, but it shaU not 
come nigh thee. Cahon. 
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Infernal gbwta, and helli^ ftrries, round 

Environed thee, some howPd, some ydl'd, some sfaiiek^d, 

Some b^t at thee their fiery darts, while thou 

Sal'st unappallM in cidm and sinless peace. 4€5 

Thus passM the night so foul, till morning fidr 



4S2. If^emal ghosts, &c.l This 
is taken from the legend or the 
pictures of St Anthony's tempt- 
adoD. Warburton. 

From a print which I have 
seen of the temptation of St 
Anthony. Jorlin. 

In these lines our author copies 
Fairfax's Tasso> c. xv. 67. 

You might have hcar4> how throufh 

the palace wide. 
Some tpirita bowl'd^ tone hi^k'd> 

some hiity tome crMe. 

It is where Armida, returning 
to destroy her palace^ assemble 
her attendant spirits in a storm. 
Indeed^ the circumstances and 
behaviour of Christ in this haunt- 
ed wildemessj, are exactly like 
those of the Christian champions 
in Tasso's inchanted forest, who 
calmly view^ and without resist* 
ance, the threats and attacks of 
a surrounding group of the 
most horrid demons. See c. xiiL 
2Bj 85. Milton adds, 

' Some bent at thee their Aery darts, 
while thou 
Sat^ anappoll'd in calm and sfniett 
peace. 

T. Warfon. 

4/St4>. ^ikdrjiery darts,"] Eph. 
vL 16. the fierif darts of the wicked. 
The contrast which the next line, 
Satst unappalVd &c. gives to the 
preceding description of the hor- 
rors of the storm, has a singularly 
fine effect. Dunster. 

426. — till morning fair 

Came forth &c.] 



As there is a storm raised by 
evil spirits m Tasso as well as 
in Milton, so a fine morning 
succeeds aiter the one as well as 
aD»r the other. See Tasso, cant 
viiL St. 1. But there the morn- 
ing comes with a forehead ((f rose, 
and with a foot of gold 3 con la 
fronte di rou, e co* pi^Soro; here 
with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 
as Milton describes her progress 
more leisurely, first the gray 
morning, and afterwards the sun 
rising: with pilgrim steps, with 
the slow solemn pace of a pil- 
grim en a journey of devotion ; 
in amice gray^ in gray ckthing; 
amice, ,a proper and significant 
Word, derived ft&n the Latin 
amich to elodie, and used by 
Spenser, Faery Queen, k k Cant. 

w. Bt. 18w 

Array'd in habit black, and amice 

tWB« 

Like to aa holy monk, the service to 
begin. 

4^. .^^200 gray is the grains 
omictus'm^eBinBtCBTkmi, Mil- 
ton, notwithstanding his abhofi- 
rence of every thing that related 
to superstition, often dresses his 
imaginary beings in the habits 
of popery. But poetry is of all 
religions ; and popery is a very 
poetical one. So Comus, i§8. 

.—when the gray-hooded even 
Like a sad vourist in palmer*e weed. 

His Melancholy also is a pensive 
nun. T, Wartan, 
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Came forth widi pilgrim steps in slitiioe gray^. 

Who with her radiant finger dtiUM the roar 

Of thunder, chasM the clouds, and laid the wiodb, 

And grisly spectres, which the Fiend had raisM 436 

To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 

And now the sun with more effectual beams 



Not dissimilar is the justly 
admired descripdoD of evening 
coming on> Par. Lost, iv, 598. 

Now came still Evening oo, and 

twilight gray 
Had in her sober lit erj all things 

dad. 

Where see the notes on Milton's 
frequent notice of the twili^kt 
gray. The Roman poets give 
night a sabU or dusky amice. 
Thus Silius Calicos, xv. 285. 

— 4)ox atro drcumdata corpus omfe^ 
And ibid. xii. 6i2. And Statius; 
Thebaid. iii. 415. Virgil also 
gives the Naiad Jutuma a sort 
of gray amice, whether flrom the 
gray mists that exhaled from the 
stream, or the gray willows that 
shaded its banks. 

Jam turn effkta caput gkuico contexit 
amictu, 

Glaucus was nearly ^y, since 
it was the epithet given to the 
oh've tree. Compare the descrip- 
tion of morning in Homer, II. 
viii. I. H0(x^ttinirXH; in Ham- 
let* a. i. s. 1. 
— 4he morn, in russet ftumik dad 
fF'alks oW the dew of yon high 
eastern hill. 

This is the civil-mited morn, II. 
Penseroso, 12?. See also Browne's 
Britannia's Pastorals, b. ii. s. 4. 

It chancM one mom clad in a robe of 

gray 
And blushing oft as rising to betray 
Enticed &c. 

Dunster, 



428. Who with her radiant finger 
stilVd the roar 

Of thunder, chat*d the clouds, 
&c.] 
This is a veiy pret^^ imitation 
of a passage in the nrst £neid 
of Virgil, where Ne|itune is re- 
presented with his trident lay- 
m^ the storm which JSolus had 
raised, ver. 14S. 

Sic ait, et dicto cUios tumida sequora 

placat, 
CoUectasque fiigai nubes, solemque 

redndt. 

There is the greater beauty in 
the English poet, as the scene 
he is describing under this charm- 
ing figure is perfectly consistent 
with the course of qature, no- 
thing being more common than 
to see a stormy night succeeded 
by a pleasant serene morning. 
Thver. 

we have here the fMstxrvXH 
Hsu, the rosy-fingered Aurora of 
Homer and Hesiod; but the 
image, which in them is oi^y 
pleasing, is here almost sublime. 
Dunsier. 

480. And grisly spectres,] Very 
injudicious to retail this popuw 
superstition iii this place. JVctr- 
burton, "^ ^ 

432. And now ihe sun &c.] 
There is in this d^^'ption aU 
the bloom of Miltod^s youthful 
fancy. See an evening scene of 
the same kind in the v^aradise 
Lost, ii. 438. 
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Had cheered the face of earth, and dried the wet 

From drooping plant, or dropping tree; the birds. 

Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 435 

After a night of storm so ruinous, 

Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray 

To gratulate the sweet return of morn ; 

Nor yet amidst this joy and brightest mom 

Was absent, after all his mischief done, 440 

The prince of darkness, glad would also seem 

Of this fair change, and to our Saviour came, 

Yet with no new device, they all were spent, 

Rather by this his last alSront resolved. 

Desperate of better course, to vent his rage, 445 

And mad despite to be so oft repelPd. 

Him walking on a sunny hill he found, 

Backed on the north and west by a thick wood ; 

Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape« 



Aa when from mountain top &c. Thy choir of birds about thee play, 

Thyer. And all the joyful world salutM the 

ConaiMure also part of Spen8er*8 * /' Bungler. 
Sonnet xl. 

. ^. V ,_ ^. i35.Whoallthings now behold] 

-^heftnrsunrfi.nehisummei'sday, Doth not the syntax require, that 

Tiiat when a dreadftil rtorra away is ^^v"* ""•• vuc aytiwiA. j^uuv, i^»v 

fllt^ we should rather read 

'^^^^^ ''°'^^ "^"^^ 'P'^ Who all things now hcheld$ 

hie goodly ray ; ^ * 

At eight whereof each bird that siu 449, — in yoonled ikope,'] Thmt 

on spray, u» in his own proper snape. and 

And cverr beast that to his den was * . _ j V «^ *^v T 

fled ^^ under any disguise, as at each 

■ Gmme -forth afircsh out of their late of the former times when he ap- 

dismay, peared to our Lord. He comes 

And to the light Uft up their droop, now hopeless of success, without 

ing bead. device or disguise, and, as the 

And the following stanza in poet expressly says, 

Cowley-s Hymn to Light, ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Wb«n* goddess, thou lifi'st up thy his rage 

waken'd head» . And mad dsspite to be so ^4ilt repelFd. 

Out of the moming'i purple hed> Dvmttef, 

VOL. Ill P 
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And in a careless mood thus to hhn said. 450 

Fair morning yet betides thee, Son of God, 
After a dismal night; I beard the wrack 
As earth and sky woukl mingle; but myself 
Was distant ; and these flaws, though mortals fear diem 
As dangerous to the pillared frame of heaven, 455 



Mr. Dunste^ may be right in 
this ; but there it perhaps an ob- 
scurity as to the degree of con- 
cealment assnmed by Satan at 
different periods in the course of 
these temptations, which we shall 
in vain endeavour to clear up. 
At first indeed he appears dis- 
guised as an aged man in rural 
weeds, b, i. 314; and it would 
seem from v. 4^8. that he re- 
tained that disffuise till his dis- 
appearance, at Uie end of the first 
book. But in the interval he had 
amwered unduguited, 

*TiM true I am that spirit unfor* 
tunate, &c. b. U 358. 

So again, at his next appearance 
he stood before Christ as a man, 
not rwiic as before, but Meemlier 
clad, &c. b. a 298. yet he ac- 
costs Jesus under his former 
character, 

With granted leave officiout I re- 
turn, &c. il. 301. 

As indeed his super-human 
power was displayed in the 
sudden iqppearance add disap- 
pearance of the regal banquet^ 
357. 401. as well as by his con- 
^^ying our L6rd to the specular 
mount, and back affain through 
the air to the wildemess^ b. lii. 
251,394. And he had a second 
time openly declared his proper 
character, when he proposed the 
conditions on which ne would be* 



stow the kingdoms of the worid, 
155 — 194. His fiMmled shape TDMj 
very well therefore be under- 
stood of tluit in which be had 
now for so loi^ a time conversed 
with Jesus. But it may be bet- 
tor to leave such matters Unde- 
termined. Milton did not dis- 
play any want of judgment, con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties 
of his subject, if he designedlv 
left these things unexpuuned. 
E. 

453. As earth and sky would 
mmgU}'] Virgil, Mn. L 137. 

Jam easlum Urutm^ue^ meo tine nu- 

mine, venti, 
MUcere, ei tantat audetU totlere 

moles P • 

I^hardUon, 

454. ^these fiaws,'] See Ae 
notes, Par. Lost, x. ^. £, 

455. Asdangnms to ths piUard 
frame of heaven,"] So also in the 
Mask, 



rthfsiaU, 
The pUlar'd firmament ia rottenneas. 

In both, no doubt, alluding to 
Job xxvi. 11. The pillars of hea- 
ven tremble^ and are astonished at 
his reproof, Thyer. 

iBtna is termed by Pindar, 
first Pyth. Ode, 



whidi Mr. West translates. 
The pillared prop of tMSTeo. 

DunHer. 
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Or to the eartb^s dark basis underoeath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless^ if not Wholesome, as a ^neezie 

To man's less universe, and soon are goqe; 

Yet as being oft times noxious wher? they light 0o 

On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent. 

Like turbulenciqs in th^ affairs of men, 

Over whose heads they roar, and seem to poipt, 

Th^ oft fore-signify and threaten ill : 

This tempest at this desert most was bent ; 465 

Of men at thee, for pnly thou here dwell'st. 

Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 

The perfect season offered with my aid 

To win thy destined seat, but wilt prolong 

All to J:he push of fate, pursue thy way 470 

Of gaining David's throne no man knows ^hen. 

For both the when and how is no where told, 

Thou ^It be what thou art ordainM, no dqubt ; 

For angels have proclaim^ it, but concealing 

The time and m^ns: each act is rigfatlieist done, 475 

Not when it must, but when it may be best. 

If thou observe not this, be sure to find, 

467> I>id I not tell thee, &c.] of the pains and dangers which 

This sentence is daric and per- awaited Jesus, if he persisted in 

plexed, haviDff no proper exit rejecting his offered aid, now at 

467* The whole passage, from fuU age,fitlnas oftme, hi$ uaeom^ 

V. 467 to 483^ riiould be com- when prophedee of him were iai 

pared with the condasion of the fulfiUed^ £• 

previous conversation, v. 868-* 478. m^many «ft hard oMoyJ 

893, to which Satan manifestly Thus, b. i. 263. 

vders. It will ^en be evident that my way nmst Ke 

that the sense of the passage is Through numy m bard anay xmH^ 

sufficiently eemplete, and that . the death. 

Satan now repeats what he had Dunxter- 
Mere expressed, his conviction 

P 2 
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What I foretold thee, mieuiy a hard assay 

Of dangers, and adversities, and pains, 

Ere thou 6f Israel's sceptre get fast hold ; ^480 

Whereof this ominous night that closM thee muud, 

So many terrors, voices, prodigies 

May warn thee, as a sure fore-going sign. 

So talked he while the Son of God went on 
And stay'd not, but in brief him answa-'d thus. 485 

Me worse than wet thou find*st not; other harm 
Those terrors which thou speak'st of, did me none ; 
I never fear'd they could, though noising loud 
And threatening nigh ; what they can do as signs 
Betokening, or ill boding, I contemn 490 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee ; 
Who knowing I shall reign past thy preventing, 
Obtrud'st thy offei^d aid, that I accepting 
At least might seem to hold all pow'r of thee. 
Ambitious Spi'rit, and would'st be thought my God, 495 
And storm'st refusM, thinking to terrify 
Me to thy will ; desist, thou art discerned 
And toiPst in vain, nor me in vain molest. 

To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage relied. 
Then hear, O Son of David, virgin-born ; 500 

500. Then hettr, O San of Da- blafphonoiis obloquy he stOl re- 

%iA, &c.^ This kst speech of covera himself, and offers wiUi 

Satan is particular}^ worthy of his usual art a qwalifiGntion of 

ournotice. The Fiend " swoln what he had last said, and a jus- 

with rage*' at the repeated failure tification of his persisting in fiir* 

of hisattacks, breaks out into the ther attempts on the divme per- 

language of gross insult, profess- son, by whom he had been so 

ing to doubt whether our Lord^ constantly foiled. These are the 

whom he had bef<»e frequently masterly discriminating t6iicfaei» 

addressed as the Son of God, is with which the poet has admif- 

in any way entitled to that ap- ablydrawn the character of die 

pellation. From this wantonly Tempter: the general colouring 
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For Son of God to me is yet in doubt : 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 

By all the Prophets ; of thy birth at length 

Announced by Gabriel with the first I knew, 

And of th' angelic song in Bethlehem field, 505 

On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour bom. 

From that time seldom have I ceasM to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. 

Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred ; 

Till at the ford of Jordan whither all 510 

FlockM to the Baptist, I among the rest. 

Though not to be baptized, by voice fix>m heaven 

Heard thee pronounced the Son of God belovM. 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 

And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 515 

In what degree or meaning thou art called 

The Son of God, which bears no single sen^e ; 

The son of God I also am, or was, 

And if I was, I am ; relation stands ; 



also 

born 



18 that of plau&ible hypocrisy, overshadow thee; therrfore 

through which, when eliciiri by that holy thing which shall be 

the sudden irritation of defeat, of thee shall he called the Son of 

his diabolical malignity fre- (3od,) and yet he doubts of his 

qa^fitly flashes out, and displays being the Son of Ood notwith- 

Hself with singular effect. Dun» standing. This is easily ac- 

iter. counted for. On the terms of 

501. For Son of God to me is the annunciation Christ might 

yd in doubt:] The Tempter had be the Son of God in a sense 

neard Christ declared to be Son very particular, and yet a mere 

gGod by a voice from heaven, man as to his nature : but the 

e allows him to be virgin-born, doubt relates to what he was 

He hath no scruples about the more than man, worth calling Son 

annunciation, and the truth of of Ood; that is, worthy to be 

what Gabriel told the blessed called Son of God in that high 

winnan, (Luke i. 35. The Holg and ])roper sense, in which his 

Ghoi$ shall come upon thee, and sonship would iofer his divinity. 

ihe power <^ the Highest shall Calion. 

P 3 
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All men are sons of God ; yet thee I thought 5*) 

In some respect far higher so declared. 

Therefore I watch'd thy footsteps from that hour. 

And followed thee still on to this Vaste wild ; 

Where by all best conjectures I collect 

Thou art to be my fetal enemy. 025 

Good reas(Hi then^ if I beforehand seek 

To understand my adversary, who 

And what he is ; his wisdom, pow^r, intent ; 

By pari, or composition, truce, or league 

To win him, or win from him what I can. 5S0 

And opportunity I here have hdd 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 

Proof against all temptation, as a rock 

Of adamant, and as a centre, firm, 

To th^ utmost of mere man both wise and good, iss 

Not more; for honours, riches, kingdoms, glory 

Have been before contemn'd, and may again : 

Therefore to know what more thou art than man, 

523. — this waste wild ;] And *' tinct firom any which belongs 

Eden rais*d in the waste wHder- '* unto die rest of the sons of 

nesf, b. i. 7* Again, with v. 533. ** GoA, that he may be clearly 

Proof against all temptation^ as a " and fully acknowledged the 

rock of adamant. Compare Sams. '^ only -begotten Son. For al- 

Agon. 154. '' though to be bom of a virgin 

— — ^frock of mail " ^" **^®^^ miraculous, yet is 

Adamanteao proof. * " ^\ "^^ ^ ^ *^^« ^^ produc- 

Dunster. " ^^^ ^^ ^ mankind, as to place 

" him in that singular eminence, 

538. — what more thou art than " which must be attributed to the 

man, *' onfy^begotten. We read o£ Mam 

Worth naming Son of God by '* the son qf God as well as Setii 

voice from heaven,] " the son of Adam, : Luke iii. 38. 

See Bp. Pearson on the Greedy '* and surely the fVamiog Christ 

p. 100. '* We must find yet a " out of a woman cannot so far 

** more peculiar ground of our " transcend ^e making Adam 

" Saviour's filiation^ totally dis- '' out of the eiurth^ as to cause so 
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Worth naming Son of God by voice from heaven. 
Another method I must now begin. 540 

So say'ing be caught him up, and without wing 
Of hippogrif bore through the air tubUme 
Over the wilderness and o'er the plain ; 
Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 
The holy city lifted high her towers, 5^ 

And higher yet the glorious temple rearM 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, toppM with golden spires: 
There on the highest pinnacle he set 



^£;reat a distance, as we roust 
" believe, between the first and 
" second Adam.** Calton. 

541. and wUhoui wing 

Of hippogrif &C.'] 
Here Milton desired a reflec- 
tion upon the Itahan poets, and 
particularly upon Ariosta An 
nippogrtf is an imaginary crea- 
ture, part like an horse and part 
like a griffin. See Orlando Fu- 
rioso, cant iv. st 18. or 13th 
stansa of Harrington's transla- 
tion. 

OdI J tlw beast he rode wm not of srtt 
But gotten of a grUfeib and a roare. 
And like a grifi\etb bad thefomocr part^ 
As wings and head, and claws that 

hideous are. 
And passing strength and force, and 

▼ent'roos heart. 
Bat all tLe rest may with % horse 

compare. 
Such beasu as these the bills of Rjfoe 

yield, 
Thoagh in these parts they hate been 
ihut«e^« 



Ariosto frequently makes use of 
this creature to convey his herues 
hither and thither; but Milton 
would insinuate that he em- 
ployed no sudi machinery. 



541. uEschylus in his Protne^ 
theusy V. 289^ makes Oceanus 
travel on a winged sieed, Dun« 
ster. 

545. The holy city lifted high 
her iowersi] Matt iv. 5. Then the 
Devil taketh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, &c. Jerusalem is 
frequently called the holy city in 
the Old Testament; but Dr. 
Townson remarks, that St Mat- 
thew alone of all the Evangelists 
ascribes titles of this kind to Je- 
rusalem. And this arose, as he 
conceives, from St. Matthew be- 
ing the earliest writer of the four, 
and firom the character of sanc- 
tity being transferred, when ihe 
others wrote, to other cities which 
had embraced Christianity. The 
toners of Jerusalem are frequently 
mentioned in Scri|)ture. See 8 
Chron. xxvi. 9. xxxii. 5. Dunster. 

549. There on the highest pin* 
nacle he set 

The Son of God,] 
He has chosen tp follow tht 
order observed by St. Luke in 
placing this temptation last, be- 
cause if he had with St Mattheif 

p4 
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The Son of God, and added thus id scorn. ^ 550 

There stand, if thou wilt stand ; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skiH; I to thy Father's house 
Have brought thee', and higliest placed, highest is best. 
Now show thy progeny ; if not to stand, 



introduced it in the middle, it 
would have broke that fine 
thread of moral reasoning, which 
is observed in the course of the 
other temptations. Thytr. 

In the Gospel account of the 
temptation no discovery is made 
of the incarnation ; and this grand 
mystery is as little known to the 
Tempter at the end, as at the 
beginning. But now, according 
to Milton*8 scheme, the poem 
was to be closed with a full dis- 
covery of it : there are three cir- 
cumstances, therefore, in which 
the poet, to serve his plan, hath 
varied firom the accounts in the 
Gospels. 1 . The critics have not 
been able to ascertain what the 
xTi^vyMf or pinnacle (as we trans- 
late it) was, on which Christ was 
set by the demon: but whatever 
It was, the Evangelists make no 
diffisalty of his standing there. 
This the poet (following the 
common use of the word pinna- 
cle in our own language) sup- 
poseth to be somethmg like 
those on the battlements of our 
churches, a pointed spire, on 
which Christ could not stand 
without a miracle. 2. In the 
poem, the Tempter bids Christ 
give proof of his pretensions by 
standing on the pinnacle, or by 
casting himself down. In the 
Gospels, the last only is or could 
be suggested. 3. In the Gmpel 
Bccount the prohibition Thou 
. shall not tempt the Lord thy God 



is alleged only as a reascm why 
Christ (whose divinity is con- 
cealed there) must not throw 
himself down from the top of 
the temple, because this would 
have been tempting God. Bat 
in the poem it is applied to the 
demon, and his attempt upon 
Christ; who b thereby declared 
to be the lA)rd his God. Calton. 
Bp. Pearce supposes what is 
in the Gospels called wrt^vyfw, 
and translated pinnacle^ to have 
been rather a tving of the temple^ 
a flat part of the roof of one of 
its courts; probably on that side 
where the royal portico was, and 
where the valley on the outside 
was deepest. Josephus (Antiq. 
XV. 11. 5.) says, "whereas the 
" valley wa^ so deep that a man 
" could scarcely see the bottom 
" of it, Herod built a portico of 
" so vast a height, that if a man 
« looked from the roof of it, his 
" head would grow giddy, and 
" his siffht not be able to reach 
" from Aat height to the bottom 
" of the valley." Eusebius (Hist. 
Ecdes. ii. 23.) cites the account 

of St. James, in which it is said 
that the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought him, wri t» wrt^t4f t»» 
p«Mv, up to this elevated point of 
the temple, and cast him down 
from thence. Dunster, 

554. Now shew thy progeny-^ 
&c.] The general tenor of ue 
thought is firom St Matth. xxviL 
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Cast thyself down ; safely, if Son of God : ssi 

For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his angels, in their hands 
They shall up Uft thee, lest at any time 
Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone. 

To whom thus Jesus ; Also it is written, 560 

Tempt not the Lord thy God: he said and stood: 



39, 40. And they that passed 
bv reviled him, &C. saying, If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
dofvnfrom the cross. — He wiUgwe 
command oonceming thee, &c thi» 
refers, according to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, to Psalm xci. 11, 
lit. For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways ; they shall hear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.^~Also it 
is wriUen, Tempt not, *c. Deut 
vi. 16. Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God. Dunster. 

561. Tempt not the Lord thy 
God : he said and stood .*] Here 
is wiiat we may call after Ari- 
stotle the Hfrnytif^tTtf, or the dis- 
covery. Christ declares himself 
to be the God and Lord of the 
Tempter; and to prove it, stands 
upon the pinnacle. This was 
evidently the poet's meaning. 
1 . The miracle snews it to be soi 
which is otherwise impertinently 
introduced, and against the rule^ 

Nee Deus intertity nisi digtfut Yin- 
dice nodus 
Indderit 

It proves nothing but what the 
Tempter knew, and allowed be- 
fore. 2. There is a connection be- 
tween Christ's saying and stand- 
ing, which demonstrates that he 
stood, in proof of something he 



had said. Now the prohibition. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, as 
alleged in the Gospels from the 
Old Testament, was in no want 
of such an attestation: but a mi- 
racle was wanting to justify the 
application of it to the Tempter's 
attack upon Christ; it was for 
this end therefore that he stood. 
Calton. 

I cannot entirely approve this 
learned Gentleman's expositicm, 
for I am for understanding the 
words. Also it is written. Tempt 
hot the Lord thv Qod, in the 
same sense in which they were 
spoken in the Gospels; because 
I would not make the poem to 
differ from the Gospel account, 
farther than necessity cempels, 
or more than the poet himself 
has made it. The Tempter set 
our Saviour on a pinnacle of die 
temple, and there required of him 
a proof of his divinif^, either bv 
standing, or b^ casting himself 
down as he might sa^ly do, if 
he was the Son of C^od, accord- 
ing to the quotation fW)m the 
Psabnist To this our Saviour 
answers, as he answers in the 
Gospels, It is written again. Thou 
shall not tempt the Lord thy God^ 
tacitly inferring that his casting 
himself down would be teikipting 
of God. He said, he gave this 
reason for not casting himself 
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But Satan smitteD witb amazemeQt feU. 
As when earth^s nam Antaeus (to compare 
Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 



down, and stood. His standing 
properly makes the discovery, 
aad is tne principal proof of his 
progeny that the Tempter re- 
quired: Now shew thy progeny. 
His standing convinces Satan. 
His standing is considered as the 
display of nis divinity, and the 
immediate cause of Satan*s/a^ ; 
and the grand contrast is formed 
between the standing of the one 
and f^fall of the other. 

He said, and stood: 

But Satan smitten with amazement 
ftU- 
And afterwards, ver. 571. 
I^tt whence he itood to iee hli Tietor 

And ver. 676. 
So struok with dread and anguish 
fell the Fiend. 

And ver. 581* 
So Satan >Ut. 

563. As when earth's son An^ 
tasusl This simfle in the person 
of the poet is amazingly fine. 
JVarburtott. 

Antaeus was supposed to be 
the son of Neptune and Tellus. 
Thus SUtius, Thebaid. vi. S93. 

-— Hewuleia preesum tic fama Incertia 
Tcrrigenam sudasse Libyn— 

And Silius Italicus, iii. 40. 

Nee levior vinci t>ibyce TeUurU 

alumnus 
Matre super,— 

Dunster. 

. 663. {to compare 

. SnaM things with greatest)! 
This is the third time Muton 



has imitated Virgil's -^sic parvis 
oonponere magna solebam. ScL 
i. 24. See Par. Lost, ii. 921. x. 
306. Some such mode of qua- 
lifying common similies is neoes« 
sary to a poet writing on divine 
subjects. Dunster, 

564. lit Irasm strati 

With Jov^s Alddes,] 
Irassa is a place in JJbya,, men^ 
tiooed by Herodotus, ir. 158. 
•m i€ rm x0^ rtvfw oPHfttt I^mw, 
and from htm by Stepfaanus Bjm 
aant, who says, 'l^mfm, rsmt A*- 
CviK> Uf 69 ftimynywfBttrtfoi A^tifp, 

mf 'H(<}«T«c where Berkeltus 

notes, Hujus urbu quoque me- 
minit Pindarus Pyth. ix. aed dttm 
pUcis (read dupUd s) scribitur: 

Oist AiCtfffMf mfi' 
^i yvHUMos iCsv 
*I^«^ntf *^ w§Xi9 KfTeu* 
«9, furm »mXXnu/t§9 
ftfm^mf€g miymmXim tuu^t. 

Ad quern locum sic scribit Scho- 
liastes: 'l^ttavn wXst AXwk, «f 
jnatrtf Afrmof, tvjc « frm>Mum^ 

jC^fif, if *m mrnXn *H^mxXi^. Pin* 
dams nomen urbis ffenere fcem. 
protulit, quod Schol. alio loco 
numero multitudinis et genere 
neut effert: EfMi y«c^ ^tt9%9, irt 

T«4H, 'l^tfrvtvf %9, «9rs 'l^«rr«v rm 
VI ri| T^trmtii Ai^tf), is Pvn Oi^ 
xvint. From wHence we may 
observe, that in Herodotus and 
Stephanus, Irdisa is the name of 
a place, in Pindar and his Scho- 
liast, the name of a town : that 
the name is Irasa in Herodotus, 
Hirasa in Stephanus, (though 
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With Jove's Alckles, and oft fbiPd stiU rose, si5^ 

ReceiviBg from his modier earth oew strength, 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple jcnn'd, 
Throttled at length in th' air, expired and fell; 
So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 
Renewing ftesh assaults, amidst his pride 5^0 

Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall. 



perhaps it should be Irasa, not 
'l^mtrm, there,) Irassa in Pindar 
and his Scholiast: that the Scho- 
liast says, AntcBtis dwelt at Irassa, 
not he who wrestled with Her- 
cnlef, but one later than him ; 
which, if true, makes against 
Milton : that he afterwards adds, 
that according to the opinion of 
some, the Antceus whom Hercules 
overcame was 'l^«Mnv(, air% 'l^«^- 
rmv, which Berkelius takes to be 
the genitive of r« *I{«fv«, though 
it may be of ml 'l^tiTrm. Jortin, 

Animus dwelt at the city IrtAsa, 
according to Pindar. But it was 
not there that he wrestled with 
Hercules, but at Lixos, according 
to Pliny. Lixos vel fabulosis- 
sime antiquis narrata. Ibi regia 
Antasi, certamenque cum Her- 
cule. Nat. Hist lib. v. cap. 1. 
Meadowcourt 

564, s trove 

With Jove's Alddes, &c.] 
To strive is a frequent scriptural 
term for any violent personal 
contest: see Gen. xxvi. 20. Ezod. 
ii. IS. Acts vii. 26. With Jove's 
Alcides — for there were so many 
Hercules in the Grecian Mytho- 
logy, that It was necessary to 
specify when the principal Her- 
cules^ the son of Jove and Alc- 
inena^ was meant Thus Cicero, 
de Nat Deor. iii. I6. Quan- 
quam quern potissimum Hercu- 



lem colamus, scire sane velim; 
plures enim nobis tradunt ii, qui 
mteriores scrutantur et reoondi- 
tas literas; antiquissimum Jove 
natum, Varro says there were 
forty-three Hercules. The son 
of Jupiter however by Alcmena 
ought not to be called Alcides, 
the proper name of the son o£ 
Amphitryon, whose father was 
Alcaeus. Yet Virgil also refers 
to Alcides as the son of Jove, 
Mn. vi. 123. and the name may 
be derived from «iAmi robur ; in 
which sense it was also applied 
to Minerva, Li v. xlii. 51. oft 
foiled, still rose. Thus in Tdsso, 
L XX. St 100. 

Poi che '1 Soldan, che apesso in lunga 

guerra. 
Quasi novello Anteo, cadde e risorae 
Piu fero ogn* hora, al fin calco la terra 
Per giaoer setnpre. 
Now when the Soldan in these bottles 

past. 
Who, Aotheus Hke, oft fell, rote oft 

again 
Ever more fierce, more fell, fell down 

at last 
To lie for ever. Faiifojp. 

Receiving from his mother earth 
new strength. So Lucan, iv. 598. 

Hoc quoque tarn vastas camulafit 

xnunere iHrct 
Terra sui fcetut, quod, cum tetigere 

parentem. 
Jam deftmcta Tigtnt ttnovato rcbore 

membra. 

Dunster. 
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And as that Tbeban monster that proposM 

Her riddle% and him who solvM it not, devoured, 

That once found out and solved, for grief and spite 

Cast herself headlong from th^ Ismenian steep ; 575 

So struck with dread and anguish fell the Fiend, 

And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 

Joyless triumphals of bis hopM success. 

Ruin, and desperation, and dismay. 

Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God* 580 

So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 



672. And as that Theban mon- 
ster &c.] The Sphinx, whose 
riddle being resolved by CEdipus^ 
she threw herself into the sea. 
Statios, Theb. i. 66. 

Si Sphingos iniqus 
Callidus ambages te prcemonBtrante 
resolvi. 

572. Statius also refers to the 
falling qf the Sphinx from the 
Ismenian steep, (Theb. xi. 490.) 
when her liddle had been solved. 

— dum Cadmus arat? dum victu 
cadit Sphynxf 

The Ismenian steep may either 
be the mountain Phicius, the 
usual haunt of the Sphinx^ at 
no great distance from Thebes, 
or uie Cadmea, i. e. the citadel 
of Thebes, according to Apollo- 
dorus, so termed from the river 
Ismenus, which ran by Thebes. 
See Pausanias, ix. 26. and Apollo- 
dorus, L iii. c. v. 8. whose ac- 
count of the Sphinx indeed, from 
the coincidence of expression in 
the Mythologist and the poet, 
Milton seems here to have had 
in his mind. Dunster, 

581. So Satan fell; and straight 
&c.] Thus in G. Fletcher's 
Christ* $ Triumph on Earth, where 



Presumption is personified, and 
represented^ as m vain tempt- 
ing our blessed Lord; (stanza 
xxxviii.) 

But, when she saw her speech pre- 
vailed naught* 

Herself she tumbled headlong to the 
floor; 

But him the angels on their feathers 
caught. 

And to an airy mountain nimbi j bore. 
Dunsler. 

581 . — and straight a fiery globe 

Of angels &c.] 
There is a peculiar softness and 
delicacy in this description, and 
neither circumstances nor words 
could be better selected to give 
the reader an idea of the easy 
and gentle descent of our Sa- 
viour, and to take from the ima^ 
gination that horror and uneasi- 
ness which it is naturally filled 
with in contemplating toe dan- 
gerous and uneasy situation he 
was left in. Tkyer. 

So Psyche was carried down 
from the rock by zephyrs, and 
laid lightly on a green and flowery 
bank, and there entertained wiu 
invisible music. See Apulehis, 
lib. iv. Richardson. 

Psyche was also entertained 
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Of angels on fiiU sail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans received him soft 

From his uneasy statioa, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the bKthe air, 585 

Then in a flow'ry valley set him down ' 

On a green bank, and set before him spread 

A table of celestial food, divine. 

Ambrosial fruits, fetchM from the tree of life. 

And from the fount of life ambrosial drink, 590 



with a banquet ministered by 
spirits. Psycham autem pa- 
ventem ac trepidam, et in ipso 
scopnli vertice deflentem, mitis 
aura molliter spirantis zephyri, 
Tibratis hinc inde laciniis et re- 
flato sinu sensim levatam, suo 
tranquiUo spiritu vehens paula- 
tim per devexa rupis excels®, 
vi^s subdite florentis cespitis 
gremio leniter delapsam redinat 
And at the be^nnii^^ of the fifth 
• book — £t iUico vini nectarei 
eduliorumque variorum fercula 
oopiosa, nuilo serviente^ sed tan- 
tarn spiritu quodam impulsa, 
subministrantur. Necquemquam 
ilia videre poterat, sed verba 
tantum audiebat excidentia, et 
solas voces famulashabebat Post 
opimas dapes quidam intro cessit* 
et cantavit invisuss et alius d- 
tharam pulsavit, quse non vide- 
batur, nee ipse. Tunc modulata 
multitudinis conferta vox aures 
ejus affertur; ut quamvis homi- 
num nemo pareret, chorum ta- 
men esse pateret Dwuier. 

585. As on a floating couch 
through the bUthe air,2 Mr. 
Sympson objects to the word 
hlUhe, but I conceive through the 
hlUhe air to be much the same 
as if he had said ihroughihe glad 



air, and the proprie^ of sudi a 
metaphor wants no justification 
or explanation. 

585. This description of the 
descent of our Lora on the an- 
gels* plumy vans reminds me of 
an Assumption of the Virgin, 
bv Guido, in St. Ambrosio's 
church at Genoa ; only the mo- 
tion of the whole group there 
is ascending. If it is not from 
any €unous painting, it is cer- 
tainly a subject for one. It is to 
be lamented diat we find any 
inaccuracy in a part of the poem 
so eminently beautillil: the word 
him in v. 583 > is evidently incor- 
rect, but the intended reference 
to our Saviour cannot be misun- 
derstood. With the description 
of the banquet, Ac. v. 587—595. 
compare G. Fletdiei^s Christ's 
Triumph upon earth, st. 61. 

But to their Lord now moling in hit 
thought 

A heavenly volley of light angels flew« 

And fh>m his father him a banquet 
brought 

Throogh the fine element, fat weU 
t^ knew 

After his lenten Cut he hungry grew ; 

Andy as he fed, the holy quint com- 
bine 

To sing a hymn of the celestial trine. 
Ihmter. 
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That soon refreshed him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if ought hunger had impaired, 
Or thirst ; and as he fed, angelic quires 
Sling heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 
True Image of the Father, whether thronM 



595 



59s. angelic quires 

Sung heav'nly anthems of hi$ 
vklory'} 
As Milton in b» Paradise Lost 
had represented the angels sing- 
ing tnumph upon the Messiah's 
victory over the rebel angels; 
so here again with the same pro- 
priety they are described cele- 
brating his successagainst tempt- 
«tion> and to be sure he could 
not have jpossibly concluded his 
work with greater dignity and 
solemnity, or more agreeably to 
the rules of poetic decorum. 
Thgfcr. 

596. True Image of the Father, 
&c.] 

Ccdite Roroani scripWrM, cedite 
GraiL 

All the poems that ever were 
written^ roust yield, even Para- 
dise Lost must yield to Regained 
in the grandeur of its dose. 
Christ stands triumphant on the 
pmnted eminence. The Demon 
fidls with amaaeooent and terror, 
on this full proof of bis being 
that verv Son of God, whose 
diunder forced him out of heaven. 
The blessed angels receive new 
knowledge. They behold a sub- 
lime truth established, whidi was 
a secret, to them at the bcb^rinning 
of the temptation ; and £e great 
discovery gives a proper opening 
to theur hymn on the victory of 
Christ, and the defeat of the 
Tempter. Calton. 



596. True image of the Father 
is from Ueb. i. 8. fVho being the 
brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, &c. 
Thus also, Par. Lost, iii. 384. 

BagoitenSoD! Dwvime simimude. 
throned in the bosom of blisSf is an 
expression often fbund in the 
Par. Lost, se6 iii. 238, 805. x. 
225. — light of light conceiving, 
is from the Nicene creed. — in- 
shrined in fleshly tabernacle and 
human form, so St John, i. 14. 
Km 6 Ady«^ irm^l tytnr^, tuu frKuwnr 
•» ifitf, literally, the Word was 
made flesh f and tabernacled among 
us. St iPaiil terms the body, 
our earthly house of this taber- 
node, (2 Cor. v. 1.) Indeed ownr*?, 
tabernacle, is frequently used by 
profane writers also, to signify 
the mortal body. So Longmus, 
sect, xxxii. has tcfB^nwinv gitnuvt. 
And PUto, yniw rMt'H: and again, 
as cited by .^schines the Socratic, 
r« 2i cwnfH r«vri ^^^ xtcxu xt^tn^ 
fifn n ^wn. See Parkhurst's 
Lexicon in voc. fnt^fci, oiufltt, 
vxnrnfm. Thus also Milton in. 
the Passion, 

He sovran Priest 

PooTjIethly tabernacle entered. 
And in the poem. On the death 
qf FelUm Bp, of Ely, he speaks <d 

Animasque mole cornea reoonditas. 
Seneca has the«xpression, Deum 
in humano corpore hospitantem, 
epist. xxxL But it is only a 
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In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 

Conceiving, or remote fixun heav n, inshria^d 

In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 

Wandering the wilderness, whatever place, cod 

Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 

The Son of God, with God-Uke force indued 

Against th^ attempter of thy Father^s throne. 

And thief of Paradise; him long of old 

Thou didst debel, and down from heaven cast 6o5 

With all his army, now thou hast avenged 

Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 

Temptation, hast i^ainM lost Paradise; 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent : 

He never mpre henceforth will dare set foot 610 

In Paradise to tempt ; his snares are broke : 

For though that seat of earthly bliss be faiPd, 

A fairer Paradise is founded now 

For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou 

A Saviour art come down to re-install eis 

Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be. 



strong way of expr^Bsing the Omnls Aristippum decuit color, et 

sentimdiit in ep. Ixxiii. and in *'*^"'» ®* "*• 

ether parts of his writings. Nulla 604. And thief of Parwlite ;] 

sine Deo mens bona. Dunster. Thus, Par. Lost, iv. 39«. wheie 

The expression is mueh the Satan first enters Paradise ; 

same, but &r less dignified, m .0 , u .u. - ^ j a,^ . . 

II Pemeroso, 91. . 80 clam?{^thte^^^ 

Th' immorlal mind, that hatji fanock 

Her mansfoo in this fleshly nook. iupplanied, V. 60?. is in the sense 

tSpenaer calls the body the sooFs of mppUmtatus in Latin, overeome 

*' fleshly :fami." F. Q. uL y.M8. in wrettlwg, or having his keels 

T. WartoH. trvf^d up, as in Seneca, epist- 

600. -^hatener place, xiii. Dunster. 

Habit, or state, or motion,'] 605. Thou €Udst debet] Debel- 

Probably not without allusion to hre superbos. Virg. Ma. vi. 

Horace, ep. i. xvii. 23. 853. 
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Of Tempter and temptation without fear. 

But thou, infernal Serpent, shall not long 

Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal star 

Or lightning thou shalt fall from heav'n, trod down 620 

Under his feet: for proof, ere this thou feePst 

Thy wound, yet not thy last and deadliest wound. 

By this repulse received, and hold'st in hell 

No triumph ; in all her gates Abaddon rues 

Thy bold attempt ; hereafter learn with awe 625 

To dread the Son of God : he all unarmM 

Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 

From thy demoniac holds, possession foul. 

Thee and thy legions ; yelUng they shall fly, 



619. — Wee an autumnal star 

Or lightning] 
The poet does here, as in other 
places, imitate pro^e authors 
and Scripture boUi tc^^^er. Like 
an autumnal star, Am^ tTrm^im 
nmXtyKff, Iliad, v. 5. Or like 
lightning fall from heaven, Luke 
X. 18. / beheld Satan as lightning 
fall from heaven, 

619. Pan Lost, iv. 556. 

i w if t oi a shooting star 
In Autumn thwarts' the night— 

trod down under his feet; so 
Komans xvi. 20. And the God 
of feace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet. The marginal reading 
For bruise is tread. — In all^her 
gates — Matt xvi. 18. The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against ii. 
Dunster. 

624. Abaddon'] The name of 
the angel of the bc^^mless pit 
Rey. ix. 11. Here applied to the 
bottomless pit itself. 

6q6, — all unarmed.'} So in 
Vida's Christiad, i. 19£. Satan 
says of our Saviour, 



— semper me reppulit ipse, 
N09 armit uUit /retus, non viribot 
usus. 

But all unarmed seems here to 
be an intended contrast to the 
fine description of the Messiah 
driving the rebel angels out of 
heaven. Par. Lost, vi. 76. 

He in celestial penoply all anii*d 
Of radiant Urim, Sue. 

Dunster. 

628. From thy demoniac holds, 
possession foul,] The ^«ifMyi{t- 
fHf$, or demoniacs of the Goqpel, 
are constantly rendered in our 
version possessed with a deoiL 
And Rev. xviii. 2. Babylon is 
called, the habiiation of devils, and 
the hold qf every foul spirit. — yell- 
ing they shall fy, and beg to hide 
them in a herd of swine, SccAom 
Matt viii. 28— 32. and Rev. xx. 
1 — S. — our Saviour .meek. Matt 
xL 29. Learn qf me, for I om 
meek, and lowly of heart. Dun- 
ster. 
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And beg to hide them in a herd of swine, 630 

Lest he command them down into the deep 

Bound, and to torment sent before their time. 

Hail Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 

Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work 

Now enter, and begin to save mankind. 6s5 

Thus they the Son of God our Saviour n^eek 
Sung victor, and from heavenly feast refreshM 
Brought on his way with joy ; he unobservM 
Home to his mother^s house private return^. 



63a he uJHfb$erv*d 

Home to his mother's house pri- 
vote retum'd.'] 
A striking contrast in the deli- 
neation of circamstances in a 
certain degree similar by great 
poets^ strongly points out to us 
their recollection of the prior 
description^ for the purpose of 
adopting a manner totally diflTer- 
ent, but calculated to produce 
no less effect sui generis. See the 
note on v. 626. Another instance 
is the brief relation of the refresh- 
ment ministered to our Lord by 
angels, v. 587. compared with the 
copious and embellished descrip- 
tion of the banquet in b. iL And 
diis very unadorned account of 
our Ijord*8 return from his pre- 
sent victory recals, in diis re- 
spect, to our minds the sublime 
passage in the Paradise Lost, 
where 

Sole victor from the expulsion of his 

foes 
Mefsiah bis triumphant chariot 

tum'd, &c 

See Par. Lost, vi. SSO^SgZ. 
Dunster, 

639. In the concluding hjrmn 
of the angels, the poet has taken 

VOL, III. 



some pains, to shew the fitness 
and propriety of giting the name 
of Paradise Regained to so con- 
fined a subject, as our Saviour*s 
temptation. Confined as the sub- 
ject was, I make no question 
that he thought the Paradise 
Regained an epic poem as well 
as the Paradise Lost. For in 
his invocation he undertakes 

—to tell of deeds 
Above heroic : 

and he had no notion that an 
epic poem must of necessity be 
formed after the example of Ho- 
mer, and according to the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle. In the intro- 
duction to the second book of 
his Reason of Church- Government 
he thus delivers his sentiments. 
" Time serves not now, and per- 
" haps I might seem too profuse 
" to give any certain account of 
" what the mind at home, in 
'* the spacious circuits of her 
'* musing, hath liberty to pro- 
" pose to herself, though of high- 
'' est hope, and hardest attempt- 
" ing; whether that epic form 
*' whereof the two poems of 
*^ Homer, and those other two 
Q 
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" of Virgil and Tasso are a dif- 
'' fuse, and the book of Job a 
'* brief model : or whether the 
'' rules of Aristotle herein are 
" strictly to be kept, or nature 
" to be followed, wnioh in them 
*' that know art, and use judg- 
" roent, is no transgression, but 
*' an enriching of art** We see 
that he looked upon the book of 
Job, as a brief model of an epic 
Doem : and the suliyect of Para^ 
dise Regained is much the same 
as that of the book of Job, 
a good man triumphing over 
temptation : and the ^eatest part 
of it is in dialogue as well as the 
book of Job, and abounds with 
moral arguments and reflections, 
which were more natural to that 
season of life, and better suited 
Milton's age and infirmities than 
gaj florid descriptions. For by 
Mr. Elwood's account, he had 
not thought of the Paradise Re- 

§ained, till after he had finished 
le Paradise Lost: (see the Life 
of Milton :) the first hint of it was 
suggested by Elwood, while Mil- 
ton resided at ^jt Giles Chalfont 
in Buckinghamshire during the 
plague in London; and after* 
waras when Elwood visited him 
in London, he shewed him the 
|K)em finished, so that he was 
not king in conceiving, or long 
in writing it: and mis is the 
reason why in the Paradise Re- 
gained there are much fewer imi« 
tatiens of, and allusions tOy other 
authors, than in the Paradise 
Lost The Paradise Lost he was 
long in meditating, and had kid 
in a large stock of materials, 
which he had coUected from all 
authors apcient and modem : but 
in the. /Paradise Regained he 
eomposid more from memory, 
and with no other help from 



books, than sudi as naturi^ 
occurred to a mind so thoroughly 
tinctured and seasoned, as his 
was, with all kinds of learning. 
Mr. Thyer makes the same ob- 
servation, particularly with re- 
gard to the Italian poets. From 
the very few allusions, says he, 
to the Italian poets in this poem 
one mav draw, I think, a pretty 
conclusive argument for trie re- 
ality of those pointed out in the 
notes upon Paradise Lost, and 
shew that they are not, as some 
may imagine, mere accidental 
coincidences of great geniuses 
writing upon similar subjects. 
Admitting them to be such only, 
no tolerable reason can be as- 
signed why the same should not 
occur in the same manner in 
the Paradise R^ained: whereas 
upon the other supposition of 
their being real, the difference 
of the two poems in this respect 
is easily accounted for. It is 
very certain, that Milton formed 
his first design of writing an 
epic poem very soon after his 
return from Italy, if not before, 
and highly probable that he then 
intended it after the Italiaa 
model, as he says, speaking of 
this design in his. Reaaon ^ 
Church' GoverRtnent, that "ha 
" applied himself to that resoki- 
''tion which Ariosto fc^lowed 
" against the persuaskms of Be»- 
'' bo, to fix all the art and in- 
" dustry he could unite to the 
'* adorning of his native tongue" 
— and again that he was then 
meditating " what king or knight 
" before the Conquest might be 
" chosen in whom to lay the 
" pattern of a Christian hiro, m 
*' Tasso gave to a prince of Italy 
'^ his choice, whetaer he wcwld 
'' command him to write of God- 
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*' fi^*s «zpeditioii against the 
" laodeb, or Mhtenm againtt 
"the Gikta, or Charlemagno 
'' against the Lombards." This 
would naturally leul him to a 
frequent perusal of tbe choicest 
wits of Uiat country; and al- 
though he dropt his first scheme, 
and was some considerable time 
before he executed the present 
work, yet still the impressions 
be had first received would be 
firesh in his imagination, and he 
would of course be drawn to 
imkate their particular beauties, 
thoogh he avoided fbllowing 
them in his general plan. The 
case was far odierwise when the 
Paradise Regained was com^ 
posed. As Mr. Elwood hifanas 
us, Milton did not so much as 
thbk of it till he was advanced 
in years, and it is not very likely, 
considering the troubles and in- 
firmities he bad long laboured 
under, that bis studies had been 
mach employed about that time 
among the sprightly Italians, or 
indeed any writers of that turn. 
Consistent with this supposition 
we find it of a quite difierent 
stamp, and instead of allusions 
to poets either ancient or mo- 
dem, it is full of moral and phi- 
losophical reasonings, to which 
sort of thoughts an afflicted old 
affe must have turned our au- 
thor's mind. 

639. It has been observed of 
almost all the great Epic poems, 
that they fall off, and become 
id* in the conclusion, llie 
; books of the JEneid, and 
twelve last of the Qdyssey, 
inferior to the preceding 

?irta of those poems. In the 
aradise Lost the two last books 
fall short of the majesty and sub- 
limity of the rest: and »o, ob- 




serves Bp. Newton, do the two 
last books of the lUdd. ** Widi 
" the fall of our first parents," 
says Dr. Blair, '' Milton's genius 
seems to decline :" and, though 
he admits the^ an^Vs shewing 
Adam the fate of his posterity to 
be happily imagined, '' the exe- 
'* cution/* he adds, ** is languid." 
Mr. Addison observes, that though 
the two last books of the Para- 
dise Lost were not looked upon 
as the most shining books of the 
poem, they ought not to be con- 
sidered as unequal parts of it. 
Perhaps they might be defended 
by other arguments, and justified 
in a more effectual manner, than 
has been done by Mr. Addison ; 
but it is certainly fortunate when' 
the subject and plan of an epic 
poem are such, that in the con- 
clusion it may rise in dignity 
and sublimity, so as to excHe to 
the very last the attention and 
admiration of the reader. This 
last book of the Paradise Re- 
gained is one of the finest con- 
clusions of a poem that can be 
produced. The .Book of Job, 
which has been supposed to have 
been our author s model, mate- 
rially resembles it in this respect, 
and is perhaps the only instance 
that can be put in competition 
with it. It nas been remarked, 
that there is not a single simile 
in the First Iliad: neither do 
we meet with one in the three 
first books of the Paradite Re* 
gained. In the beginning of the 
fourth book the poet introduces 
an Homeric cluster of similies; 
which seems to mark an inten- 
tion of bestowmg more poetical 
decoraticm on the conclusion of 
the poem than on the preceding 
parts of it. They who talk of 
our author's genius being on the 
Q2 
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dddine when be wrote hia second 
poem, and who therefore turn 
from it, as firoia a drv prosaic 
composition, are, I will venture 
to say, no judges of poetiy. 
"With a fancy, such as Milton's, 
it must have been more difficult 
to forbear poetic decorations than 
to furnish them ; and a glaring 
profusion of ornament would, I 
conceive, have more decidedly 
betrayed the poeta senescens, than 
a want of it The ^rst book of 
die Paradiie Lost abounds in 
similies, and is, in other respects, 
as elevated and sublime as any 
in the whole poem. But here 
the poef s plan was totally dif- 
ferent. Though it may be said 
of the Paradise Regained, as 
Lon^nus has said of the Odyssey, 
that it is the Epilogue of the pre- 
ceding poem, still the design and 
conduct of it is as different, as 
that of the Georgics from the 
Mneid, The Para^se Regained 
has something of the didactic 
character! it teaches not merely 
by the general moral, and by 
the character and conduct of iu 



hero, but has also many posi- 
tive precepts every where inter- 
spersed. It is written fat the 
most part in a style admirably 
condensed, and with a studiea 
reserve of ornament: itisnever<« 
theless illuminated with beauties 
of the most captivating kind. 
Its leading feature throughout is 
that ** excellence of composition*' 
which, as Lord Monboddo justly 
observes, so eminently distin- 
giiished the writings of the an- 
cients; and io whidi, of all mo- 
dem authors, Milton most re- 
sembles them. We may justly 
apply to the whc^ poem an ob- 
servation respecting our author 
fVom the pen of Mr. H^idley, 
{Biographical Sketches, prefixed 
to Heaaley*s Select Beauties ^ 
Ancient EngUsh Poetry. AH. F. 
Quarles.) '' To mix the waters 
" of Jordan and Helicon in die 
'* same cup was reserved for the 
'' hand of Milton i and for him, 
** and him only, to find the bays 
'^ of Mount Olivet equally ver- 
'' dant with those of Parnassus.** 
Dunsler. 
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AritM. Pott. tap. 6, 

Tragcedia est imitatio actionis Boia, &c. per mifiericordiam 
et metum perfidens talium affectuum lustratkmem. 
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OF THAT SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM 
WHICH IS CALLED TRAGEDY. 



1 RAGED Y, as it was anciently composed, bath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
poems: therefore said bj Aristotle to be of power by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to just mea- 
sure with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her 
own e£fects to make good his assertion : for so in physic things 
of melancholic hue and quality are used against melancholy, 
sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours. Hence philo- 
sophers and other gravest writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and 
others, frequently cite out of tragic poets, both to adorn and 
illustrate their discourse. The apostle Paul himself thought 
it not unworthy to insert *a verse of Euripides into the text 
of holy Scripture, 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Paraeus commenting 
on the Revelation, divides the whole book as a tragedy, into 
acts distinguished each by a chorus of heavenly harpings and 
song between. Heretofore men in highest dignity have la- 
boured not a little to be thought able to compose a tragedy. 
Of that honour Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious, 

* a verte qf EuHfiiit] Hie vene nander^ and it is extant among the 

here quoted if EM awiflniMka/iMi «9r- fragments of Menaodety p. 7$. Lf 

mpl good mamners: but I am inclined Clerc't Edit. 
to think that Milton is mistaken in 4,1^-^^ ^ y--^ ;^xsm mmmm*. 
caning it a yene of Euripides ; for Je- "^^^'^'^ ^ Xt^^ ^^^ »«»~- 

rome and Grotius, (who published the Such slips of memorj may be ftmnd 

ftagmenU of Menander,) and the best sometimes in the best writers. As we 

commentators, ancient and modem, say observed before, Diodorus Siculus cites 

that it is taken firom the Thais of Me* Eupolis instead of Aristophanes. 

Q 4 
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than before of bis attaining to the tyranny. Augustus Cassar 
also had begun his Ajax, but unable to please his own judg- 
ment with what he had begun, left it unfinished; Seneca the 
philosopher is by some thought the author of those tragedies 
(at least the best of them) that go under that name. Gregory 
Nazianzen, a Father of the Church, thought it not unbeseem- 
ing the sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, which is 
entitled Christ suffering. This is mentioned to vindicate 
Tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the 
account of many it undergoes at this day with other common 
interludes ; happening through the poet's error of intermixing 
comic stu£P with tragic sadness and gravity; or introducing 
trivial and vulgar persons, which by all judicious hath been 
counted absurd; and brought in without discretion, corruptly 
to gratify the people. And though ancient tragedy use no 
prologue, yet using sometimes, in case of self-defence, or 
explanation, that which Martial calls an epistle; in behalf of 
this tragedy coming forth after the ancient manner, much 
different from what among us passes for best, thus much be- - 
forehand may be epistled; that chorus is here introduced 
after the Greek manner, not ancient only but modem, and 
still in use among the Italians. In the modelling therefore of 
this poem, with good reason, the ancients and Italians are 
rather followed, as of much more authority and fame. The 
measure of verse used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by 
the Greeks Monostrophic, or rather Apolelymenon, without 
regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epode, which were a 
kind of stanzas framed only for the music, then used with the 
chorus that sung ; not essential to the poeiii> and therefore 
not material; or being divided into stanzas or pauseSf thef 
may be called AUoeostropha. Division into act and scene 
referring chiefly to the stage (to which this work never was 
intended) is here omitted. 

It suflices if the whole drama be found not produced beyond 
the fifth act. Of the style and uniformity, and that com- 
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mouly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit^ which is 
nothing indeed but fuch oeconomy, or d!q>ositioB of the fable 
as may stand best with verisimilitade and decorum ; they only 
will best judge who are not unacquainted with iESschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any, and tfie best rule to all who endeavour to write 
tragedy. The circumscription of time, wherein the whole 
drama begins and ends, is according to ancient rule^ and best 
example, within the space of twenty- four hours. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

Samson made captive, blind, and now in the prison at Gaza, 
there to labour as in a common workhouse, on a festival day, in 
the general cessation from labour, comes forth into the open air 
to a place nigh, somewhat retired, there to sit a while and be- 
moan his condition* Where he happens at length to be visited 
by certain friends and equals of his tribe, which make the 
Chorus, who seek to comfort him what they can; then by his 
old father Manoah, who endeavours the like, and withal tells 
him his purpose to procure his liberty by nui90iii ; lastly, that 
this feast was proclaimed by the PhiIi3tiQe8 as a day of thanks- 
giving for their deliverance from the hands of Samson, which yet 
more troubles him. Manoah then departs to prosecute his en- 
deavour with the Philistian lords for Samson's redemption; who 
in the mean while is visited by other persons; and lastly by a 
public officer, to require his coming to the feast before the lords 
and people, to play or shew his strength in their presence ; he at 
first refuses, dismissing the public officer with absolute denial to 
come ; at length persuaded inwardly that this was from God, he 
yields to go along with him, who came now the second time 
with great threatenings to fetch him : the Chorus yet remaining 
on the place, Manoah returns full of joyful hope, to procure ere 
long his son's deliverance ; in the midst of which discourse an 
Hebrew comes in haste, confusedly at first, and afterward more 
distinctly relating the catastrophe, what Samson had done to the 
Philistines, and by accident to himself; wherewith the tragedy 
ends. 



THE PERSONS. 

SAMSON. 

MANO AH, the Father of SamBoiu 

DALILA. his Wife. 

HARAPHAofGath. 

PUBLIC OFFICER. 

MESSENGER. 

CHORUS OF DANITES. 

The Scene before'the Prison in Gaza. 
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Samson. 
A LITTLE onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade : 



Samson A^omHes.] The subject^ 
but a very indifferent one for a 
dramatic fable. However he has 
made the best of it He seems 
to have chosen it for the sake of 
the satire on bad wives. Warm 
burton, 

Sanuon Agonisies,'] That is^ 
Samson an actor, Samson repre- 
sented in a play. Aym$mts, lu- 
dio, histrio^ actor scenicus. 

Samson AgonistesJ] Rather mytf 
nrmt, certator, a combatant^ that 
is, one, according to Milton him* 
self, V. 1601. 

^^OMghtfofih^ to shew the people 
Proefo/ hie mighty etrength im fiats 
rndgtsmee; 

a combatant indeednot opposed, 
as he says, v. l628. 
None dariog to appear antagoitUt* 

Fmther proof, if more be wanted, 
of the true meaning of this title, 
may be found in the titles of Mil- 
ton's intended tragedies printed 
at the end of this, where every 
epithet marks some jparticular 
circumstance in the life of the 
hero of the proposed drama; 



e. g. Elisseus Hodrophantes, 
Adcmdocetus, Menutes, i. e. Eli- 
sha the discoverer of water, the 
uncorrupted, the revealer of 
counsels, &c. (2 Kings iii. v. vi.) 

Samson.'\ Milton, after the ex- 
ample of die Greek tragedians, 
whom he professes to imitate, 
opens his drama with introducing 
one of its priocipal personages 
explaining tne story upon whidi 
it IS founded. Thyer. 

1. A lUtU onward lend thy 
guiding hand 

To these dark sieps^'\ 
So Tiresias in Euripides, Phoe- 
nisse, ver. 841. 

Richardton. 

3. For yonder hank] The scene 
of this tn^Bfedy is mudi the same 
as that of the Odixevi tun KeXsnm 
in Sophocles, where blind (£dU 
pus is conducted in like manner, 
and represented sitting upon a 
little hill near Athens: but yet 
I think there is scarcely a single 
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There I am wont to sit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 5 

Daily' in the common prison else injoinM me, 

Where I a prisoner chainM, scarce freely draw 

The air imprison^ also close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught : but here I feel amends. 

The breath of heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 10 

With day-spring bom ; here leave me to respire. 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 

To Dagon their sea-idol, and forbid 

Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 

Their superstition yields me; hence with leave 15 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 

This unfrequented place to find some ease. 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alone, 20 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I was, and what am now, 

O wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 

Tvirice by an angel, who at last in sight 

Of both my parents all in flames ascended 95 

From off the altar, where an offering burn'd, 

As in a fiery column charioting 

thought the same in Ae two as part man^ part Bsh, l A&L 
pieced, and I am sure the Greek Dagon his name» sea monttcr, up- 



trugedy can have no pretence to 

be esteemed belter, but only be- -And downward fish. 

it is two diousatid years 24. Twoe h^ an angel,'] Oaee 



older. to bis mother, and again to bis 

13. 7b Dagm their eeO'idol,'] father Manoah and his metbcr 

For Biikon b^ here and in the bod), and the second tine the 

Paradise Lost follows the opinion angel ascended in the flame of 

of those, who describe this idol the altar. Judges xiii.'S, 11, Sa 
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His god-like presence, and from some great act 

Or benefit revealM to Abraham's race ? 

Why was my breecfing ord^d and prescribed so 

As of a person separate to God^ 

Designed for great exploits; if I must die 

Betrayed, captivM, and both my eyes put out, 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task s5 

With this heaven-gifted strength ? O glorious strength 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 

Lower than bondslave ! promise was that 1 

Should Israel from Philistine yc^e deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 4a 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke: 

Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine predicti(xi ; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfilled but through mine own defiiult, 45 

Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 

28. — and from some great act,] To dogi and fiiwto a pnj, <m cbt 

Mr. Sympson aays that the true cofUv^i, 

reading is I think we coranionly pnmomice 

a$ from some great act; it with the accent upon the first 

but the poet would hardly say ^Uable c^p/w'rf.- but our old au- 

Ji in a fiery cohrain &c. as from ^^" «»▼« "t the same pronuncia- 

some great act &c; and there- ^ «« Milton. Spenser, Faery 

fore we may retain and, and as Queen, b. u. cant. iv. st. 16. 

may be understood though not Thus when as Guyon Furor had 

expressed. Am in a fiery column capHv'd: 

charioting 4v. and as from some and b. iii. cant i. St 2. 
great act Src. 

S3.Bet/ay'd,capt{v'd,]lt8hovid But the cop^^V Aci«ia he .ent : 

be pronounced with the accent and Fairfax, cant. xix. s. 95. 

vpm the lart syHiible, as after- p^ee was Erminia, hut etipliu'd her 

wards, ver, o94. heart. 
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In what part lodg'd, how easily berdt me, 

Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, so 

Overcome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong ! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 55 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule. 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command ! 

God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 

How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 6o 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know : 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane. 

And proves the source of all my miseries ; 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 65 

Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light the prime work of Grod to me^ is extinct, 70 

5i. But what ii sirengik without 69. — or decrepit age /} So it 

a double share is printed in the first edidoo; 

Of wisdom, &&] the later editors have omitted or, 

Ovid, Met xiii. S6S. concluding I suppose that it 

Tu viret sine mente geris made the verse a syllable too 

— tu tantum corpore prodes, lonff. Mr. Calton proposes to 



Not animo; quantoque ratem qui ri 
temperat ftc 

Jorttn. —beggary in decrepit age I 

Hot. Od. iii. iv. 66. Want joined to the weaknesses 

Vifc contilt expers mole ruit sua. of helpless age, says he, would 

Richardson, render it a very real misery. 
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And all her various objects of delight 
ADOulPd, which might in part my grief hare eas'd, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 
They creep, yet see, 1 dark in light exposM 75 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 
Within doors, or without, still as a fod. 
In pow^r of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, so 

Irrecoverably dark, total ecUpse 
Without all hope of day ! 
j O first created beam* and thou great W^nrd, 
Let there be light, and light was over alU 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? S5 

The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon. 
When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 



87. -^nd nUnt ftt the moon, €tc.] The tun to roe is dark, 

There cannot be a better note ^f "^^ «* **»« moon^ 

^ Ai. p««jge tlum what Mr. SSTo^ -^t^ll e.«. 
Wjurbnrton has written on thn 

verse of Shakespeare, 2 Henry 89. Hid in her vacarU inter- 

VL act i sc 8. lunar cat^c.] SHens luna is the 

Deep nighty dtak nighty tiie tileot of moon at or near the change, and 

the night, in conjunction with die sua. 

The eUenl of the night is a das- Plin. L lib. xvi. c. 89, The 

sical expression, and means an interlunar cave is here called 

interlunar night — arnica silentia vacant, quia luna ibi vacat opeie 

Itiittf. So PHny, Inter omnes et ministerio suo, bedivse the 

ver5 convenit, utQissime in coitu moon is idle, and useless, and 

e}us stemi, quern diem alii mter- makes no return of light Ifse- 

htnu, alii sUentis lunse appellant, dowcourt* 

lib. xvi. cap. 89. In imitation of AUudinjg* I suppose, to the 

tfiis language, Milton says, same notion, whicn he has a- 
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Since light so necessary is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in e^rery part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as th' eye confined. 

So obvious and so easy to be quenchM ? 95 

And not as feeling through all. parts diffusM, 

That she might look at will through every pore ^ 

Then had I not been thus exil'd from light, 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 100 

And buried: but O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave. 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 



dopted fi-om Hesiod in his Para- 
dise Lost^ vi. 4. 

There is a cave 

Within the mount of God^ fost by 
hit throne. 

Where light and darkness in per- 
petual round 

Lodge and dislodge bj turns. 

See the note on this place. Thyer. 
90. Since Ughi $0 necessary is 
to life, &C.1 This intermixing 
of his philosophy very much 
weakens the force and pathos of 
Samson's complaint, which in 
die main is excellent, but Il^ink 
not dti^^ether so fine as the poet's 
Jamentation of his own blindness 
at the beginning of the third 
book of the Pai^ise Lost ; so 
much better does every body 
write from his own feeling and 
experience, than when he ima- 
'^es only what another would 
• say upon the same occasion. 



100. To live a life haffdead, n 
living death,"] The same thought 
occurs in die following passage 
of Euripides, Supp. 966. 

Ktu MTf m^mii, mrturt 
Oirr i» raff ^tfum$$ 

Saalso in Sqphodes, Antjg. 1 183. 

rmt *^iiUfmt 

*Or«v «^i)«r4v «M^, Mr ^§$nf£ iym 

Thyer. 

102. Myse^ my sepulchre, a 
moving grave^ This thought is 
not very unlike that of Gorgias 
Leontinus, who called vultures 
living sepulchres, yvmt ^f^X'^ 
rm^, for which he incurred the 
indignation of Longinus; whe- 
ther justly or no I shall not say. 
Jortin. 
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From worst of other evils, pains and wrottgs, lan 

But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life, 
\ Life in captivity 
i^mong inhuman foes. 

Biit who are these ? for with joint pace I hear no 

The tread of many feet steering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t^ insult. 

Their daily practice to afflict me more. 
Chorus. 

This, this is he ; softly a while, n$ 

Let us not break in upon him ; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused. 

With languishM head unpropp'd. 

As one past hope, abandoned, 190 

And by himself given over ; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 

O^er-wom and soiPd ; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 

That heroic, that renownM, i%s 

Irresistible Samson ? whom unarm'd 



111. —steering this way f] If Lutins. So Ovid ex PontOr iii. 

this be the right, reading, the iii. 7* 

metaphor is extremely hard and puWiai me i«quici cmrwum tomnut 

abrupt A common man woold htbeiMU« 

have said bearing this way. War- Fum^me erant toio languida niembni 

burton. ^^ 

118. See how he lies at random, Tkyer. 

carelessly diffused,'] This beautiftil So Virgil, Jusi^ per herfoam, 

application of the word diffused JBn. i. 214. and in many cnhm 

Mihon has borrowed drom the places. E. 

R 3 
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No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could with- 
stand; 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid,^ 
Ran on imbattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponless himself, iso 

Made arms ridicalous, useless the f(H);ery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammered cuirass, 
Chal/bean tempered steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof; 

But safest he who stood aloof, i^i 

When insupportably his foot advanc'd. 
In scorn of their proud amis and warlike tools, 
^jpurnM them to death by troops. The bold Ascalofiit^ 
jFIed from his lion ramp, old warriors tumM 
Their plated backs under his heel ; i40 

Or groveling soil'd thdr crested helmets in the dust. 
Then with what trivial weapon came to hand. 
The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 
A thousand fore-skins fell, the flow'r of Palestme, 

lS<i. Chafy'bean tempered steel,] he had before used JKgean for 

That is, the l>est tempered steel Mg4an, and Thyistean for TAye- 

bj the Chalybes, who were fa- $t^an, 

mous among the ancients for 136. When insupportably hh 

their iron works. Virg. Georg. i, foot advanced,! For fliis nenrous 

SS, expression Milton was probably 

At Chdybe. Dudi ferrum indebted to the following Un«i 

of Spenser^ Faery Queen, b. i. 

The adfective should be pro- cant. vii. st 11. 

nounced Chalybian with the third Thit when the knight he spied, be 

sjrlJable long according to Hein- 'gan adptmce 

sms*8 reading of that verse of With hu^e fbcce» and wmfportMe 

Ovid, Fast rr. 405. "**^ 

Thyer. 

^^l^tr^' ^^^^ ™^ ^«^ The bold Aicalomie] The 

inhabitant of Jscalon, one of the 
but Milton makes it diort by the &ve principal cities of the PhiK- 
samt poetical liberty, with which sdnes, mentioned, 1 Sam. vL 17^ 
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In Ramath-kchi famous to thia day. i^ 

Then by main force pulled up, and on bis sboulders bene 

The gates of Azza, post, and massy bar, 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old, 

No journey of a sabbath-day, and loaded so ; . 

Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up heaven, ido 

Which shall I first bewail 

Thy bondage or lost sight. 

Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark ? 

Thou art become (O worst imprisonment !) 155 

The dungeon of thyself; thy soul 

(Which men enjoying sight oft without cause complain) 



145. In Ramaih-lechi fanums 
to tfus day.] Judges xv. 17« — he 
cast away the jaw-bone out of his 
hand, and called thai place jRa- 
math'lechi, that is, the lifting vp 
of the jaw-honCy or casting away 
of the jaw-bone, as it is rendered 
in the margin of our Bibles. 

147. The gates of Azza.'] If 
the poet did not think the allite- 
ration too great, he possibly 
would have wrote 

The gates of Gam, 
So he does within six lines of 
the end of this play, 

—whence Gaza mourns. 

I cannot help remarking the 
great difference there is betwixt 
Ben Johnson's Chorusses^ and 
our author's. Old Ben's ate of a 
poor similar regular contexture ; 
our author's truly Grecian, and 
noble, diversified with all the 
measures our language and po- 
etry are capable of^ and I am 
afiraid not to be read in the man- 



ner Milton derigqedthem. Symp^ 
son. 

147. — fost, and massy 4ar,] 
Mr. Meadowcourt proposes to 
read posts, as being more con- 
formable to Scripture^ Judges 
xvi. S. And Samson lay till mid- 
night, and arose at midnight^ and 
took the doors of the gate of the 
city, and the two posts, and nent 
away with them, bar and all: 
and posts is certainly better on 
this account, but perhaps Milton 
might prefer post as somewhat 
of a softer sound. 

148. — Hebron, seat of giants 
old,"] For Hebron was the dty 
of Arba, the father of Anak, and 
the seat of the Anakims. Josh. 
XV. 13, 14. And the Anakims 
were giants^ which come of the 
giants. Numb. xiii. 33. 

157* — oft without cause com- 
plain} So Milton himself cor- 
rected it, but all the editions 
continue the old erratum com^ 
plained. 

R 3 
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IttiprisonM now indeed, 
In real darkness of the body dwells. 
Shut up from outward light i6o 

T^ incorporate with gloomy night ; 
For inward light alas 
Puts forth no visual beam. 
O mirror of onr fickle state, 

Since man on earth unparallel'd ! 165 

The rarer thy example stands. 
By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men. 
To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art felPn, 
For him I reckon not in high estate 170 

Whorar long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises : 
But thee whose strength, while virtue was her mate. 
Might have subdued the earth, 

Universally crown'd with highest praises. 175 

Samson. 
I hear the sound of words, their sense the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. 



162. For inward lighi alas and supposed Milton meant hj 

Puts forth no visual beam.'] visual ray the sight, or at least 

The expression is fine, and means thought himself at liberty to use 

the ray of light, which occasions it in that highly figurative sense. 

vision. Mr. Pope borrowed the See what is said on the passage 

expressicm in one of his juvenile in the last edition of Mr. Pope's 

poems, works. Warhurton, 

He ffom thick 61mt abaU purge th« /72. Or the sphere qfJortMUt 

vUmalray^ ratses ;j Fortune is painted on 

And on the dghtless eye-btll pour a globe, which by her influence 

the day. is m a perpetual rotation on its 

Either he mistook his original, axis. Warhurton, 
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Choeus. 
He speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless m might, 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 
We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown iso 
From Eshtaol and Zora's fruitful vale 
To visit or bewail thee, or if better. 
Counsel or consolation we may bring. 
Salve to thy sores ; apt words have pow^r to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 185 

And are as balm to festered wounds. 

Samson. 
Your coming, friends, revives me, for I learn 
Now of my owfi experience, not by talk, 
How. counterfeit a coin they are who friends 



178. He Mpeah,^ Wc have 
followed Milton's own edition; 
most of the others have it He 
spake, 

181. From Eshtaol and Zoras 
fruitful vale'] I'hese were two 
towns ci the tribe of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 41. the latter the birth-place 
of Samson, Judges xiii. 2. and 
ihej were near one another. And 
the Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at times in the camp qf 
Dan between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
Judges xiii. 25. And they were 
bodi situated m the vallev. Josh. 
XT. 33. and therefore the poet 
with great exactness says Eshtaol 
and Zero's fruitful vale. 

iSSL To visit or bewail thee,] 
The poet dictated 

To visit and bewail tbee : 
The purpose of their vbit was to 
bewau mm ; or if better, (that is 
if they found it more proper,) to 
advise or comfort him. Veniebat 



autem ad Eumenera utruroque 
genus hominum, et qui propter 
odium ^tic/i/m oculis ex ejus casu 
capere vellent, [see above, ver. 
112. to stare at my qffliction,] 
et qui propter veterem amici- 
tiam colhqui consolarique cuperenL 
Com. Nepos in vita Eumenis. 
Cotton. 

184. — apt words have pow'r 
to swage &c.] Alluding to these 
lines in iEschylus. Prom. Vinct 
877. 

Ov««v» Tl^§ftniiv rtm* yntt^uutf irs 
O^yns 9f¥fns tun mr^M Xsy$t. 

Or to this passage in Menander. 

Thyer. 

Or perhaps to Horace, epist. i. i. 
84. 

Sunt verb* et roces, quibim hunc 

lenire dolorcin 
Po!»tiiF, et magnaro morbi deponere 

pttitem. 

r4 
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Bear in their superscriptioQ, (of the most 190 

I would be understood,) in prosperous days 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head. 
Not to be found I though sought. Ye see, O friends. 
How many evils have inclos'd me round; 
Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 195 
Blindness, for had I sight, confusM with shame. 
How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
Who like a foolish pilot have shipwrack'd 
My vessel trusted to me from above. 
Gloriously rigg'd ? and for a word, a tear, 500 

Fool, have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? tell me, friends*. 
Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fool 
In every street ? do they not say, how well 
Are come upon him his deserts ? yet why ? 205 

Immeasurable strength they might behold 
In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean ; 
This with the other should, at least, have paired. 
These two proportioned ill drove me transverse. 
Chorus. 
Tax not divine disposal ; wisest men no 

195. Yet that nhich was the being some cover to htt ahame 

Miortt now least afflicts me,] There and confoBioB. 

is no inconsistence in t£is widi 210. Tost not divine disptmai; 

what he had said before^ ver. 66, dec^ As tlm ytho]e puy» so 

^but chief of all, particolariy the part of the Chew 

O low of t|ght» of thee I most con- rus^ is written in the Tery spirit 

P^*^ of the ancients^ and is foribed 

When he was by himself^ he con- exactly according to the preoefMs 

sidered his blindness as the toorst of Horace. De Arte Poet 19S. 
of evils: but now, upon his 

friends coming in and seeing ^'^^^^if "^^ ^°'""» Mdumque 

him in thw wretched condition, ocfe^dat^; ueu quid mtdio. iottici. 

jt leas t afflicts me, says he, as nat actu<, 
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Have err^d, and bjr bad women been deoehrfd ; 
And shall agaan, preleod they ne'er so wise. 
Deject not then so overmuch thyself. 
Who hast of sorrow thy full load besides ; 
Yet truth to say, I oft have heard men wonder %is 
Why thou should'st wed Philistian women rather 
Than of thy own tribe fairer, or as fiur, 
At least of thy own nation, and as noble. 
Samson. 
The first I saw at Timna, and she pkasM 
Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed mo 

The daughter of an infidel : they knew not 
That what I ihotionM was of God ; I knew 



Quod non proposito conducat et hs- 

reat apte. 
JUe bonis faveatque, et concilietur 

amice ; 
Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tu« 

mentes: 
lUe dapes laudet menta brevia; iJle 

aalubrem 
Juatitiam, legecque, et apertis otia 

portis: 
Ille tegat commiaaay Deoaque prece* 

tar et oret^ 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortima ao- 

pcrbis. 

The Chorus must support an actor's 

part; 
Oefend the virtuous, and adTise with 

art; 
OoTern the choleric, the proud ftp- 



And the short feasts of frugal tables 
praise; 

The laws and justice of well-govern*d 
states. 

And peace tHumphant with her open 
gates. 

lutnitted secrets let thna na*er be- 
tray. 

But to the righteous Gods with ardour 

pray. 

That fortune With returning smiles 
may bless 



Afflicted worth, and impioua pridt 

depress. 
Yet let their songs with apt cohervnoe 

join, 
Promote the plot, and aid the main 

design. Frmncit. 

Such !• the duwBCter and office 
of the Chorus, as prescribed hiv 
this great critic and poet, and it 
was never exemplifiea more fully 
than in the Chorus of Milton, 

216. ^-^PhilisHan women rather] 
So it is printed in Milton's own 
edition, and woman is a mistake 
of the other editions ; for more 
than one are mentioned al^« 
wards. The first I saw at Tiama, 
&c. ver. 219. the next I tmtk to 
fdifet &C. ver. 227. 

210. TheJirstlsauB at 7iiniur,3 
Judg. xiv. 1. And Samson went 
down to Timnath, and isw a wo* 
man in Tmmath of the daughters 
of the Philistines, &c. 

222. That what I motion d was 
ofGod}] U was printed fnen^ 
tion'd, which is sense indeed, hot 
^illton himself in the taUe of 
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From intimate impulse, and therefore urg^d . 
The marriage on ; that by occatkm heoce 
I might begin Israelis deliverance, 925 

The work to which I was divinely calPd. 
She proving false, the next I took to wife 
(O that I never had ! fond wish too late,) 
Was in the vale of S(»ec, Dalila, 
That specious. monster, my accomplished snare* 23a 
I thought it lawful from my former act, 
And the same end ; still watching to oppress 
Israel's oppressors : of what now I suffer 
She was not the prime cause, but I myself, 
Who vanquishM with a peal of words (O weakness!) 
Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. gsg 

Chorus. 

In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country^s enemy. 
Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness : 
Yet Israel still serves with all his sons. g^o 

Samson. 

That fault I take not on me, but trans^ 
On IsraePs governors, and heads of tribes, 

emtosabstitotedmottonV, which 241. That fauU Sec.'} MUtaa 

18 better: but the first error hath certamly intended to reproach 

atiU prevailed in all the editiona. his countrymen indtrec^y, and 

2«9. Ww in the vale of Sorec, as plainly as he dared, with die 

Dalila,'] Judg. xvi. 4. And U restoration of Charles II. whidi 

came to pass afterward, that he he accounted the restoration of 

Umed a woman in the valley ijf slavery, and with the execution 

Sorek^ whose name was Dalilah, of the r^cides. He pursues 

&«• the same subject again, 678 to 

^30»^-my accomplished mare,'] 700. I wonder how the b"- 

There seems to be a quibble in censers of those days let it pass, 

the use of this epithet War* JorUfu 
burton. 
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Who seeiag those great ads, which God had done 

Singly by me agdinst their conquerors, 

AdcnowledgM not, or not at aU considered 24i 

Deliverance offered : I on th^ oth«r side 

Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds, 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer; 

But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 

To count them things worth notice, till at l^igth ^&o 

Their lords the Philistines with gathered powers 

Entered Judea seeking me, who then 

Safe to the rock of Etham was retired, 

Not flying, but forecasting in what place 

To set upon them, what advantagM best ; 955 

Mean while the men of Judah, to prevent 

The harass of their land, beset me round ; 

I willingly on some conditions came 

Into their hands, and they as gladly yield me 

To the uncircumcis'd a welcome prey, t860 

Bound with two cords ; but cords to me were threads 

Touched with the flame : on their whole host I flew 

UnarmM, and with a trivial weapon fellM 

Their choicest youth ; they only liv'd who fled. 

Had Ji^dah that day join'd, or one whole tribe, 266 

They had by this possessM the towers of Grath, 

And lorded over them whom now they serve : 

247. Us'd no umhUion] Goiiiff ihe top of the rock Etam. Tken 

about with stodiousness and a& the PmHstines went up, and pitched 

fectation to gain praise, as Mr. tn Judah, &c. 

Bkbardflon says, alluding to the 254. forecasting] The sam^ 

origin of the word in Latin. word as to 4ast, to consider, de- 

253* Safe to the rock of Eiham vise means, &c See F^. Lost, 

was retir% Ac] Judg. xv. 8. iii. 634. T. Wartmu 
And he went down, and dwelt in 
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But what tDore oft in nations grown comipt;> 
And by their vioes brought to servitude. 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 270 

Bondage with ease than strenuous Uberty ; 
And to despise, or envy, or suspect 
Whom God hath of his special &vour raisM 
As their ddiverer ; if he ought b^;in, 
How frequent to desert him, and at last «75 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds ? 
Chorus. 
Thy words to qay remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the fort of P^iuel 
Their great deliverer contemn'd. 
The matchless Gideon in pursuit f so 

Of Madian and her vanquishM kings : 
And how ingrateful Ephraim 

268. But what more oft in na- self potior visa est perica- 

lio9« grown corrupt, -&c] Here losa libertas, qufeto semtio. 

Mr. Thjer has anticipated me 278. How Succoth and the fort 

by observing, that Milton is veiy of Penuel &c.] The men of Suc- 

unifmPf as well 99 jnst^ in bis 00th and of the tower of Pamsl 

notions of liberty, always attri- refused to give loaves of bread 

buting the loss of it to vice and to Gideon and his three hundred 

corruption of motals: but in this ineu pursuing «ftar Zebah and 

passage lie very probably in- Zalmunna, kings of Midian. See 

tended also a secret satire upon Judg. viii. 4 — 9. 

the English nation, which ae- 282. And hoto mgratefid £- 

cording to his republican politics phraim &c.] Jephtha subdued 

had, by restoring the <King, the children of Amnion ; and he 

chosen bondage with ease rather is said to have defended Israel 6y 

than strenuous tiberty. And let argument not worse than by arms, 

me , add, that the sentiment is on account of Ae message which 

very like that of ^milius Le^ hesentunto Aekii^of the^O- 

pidus the consul, in. his oration dren ef Amnion, Judg. 'xL^ 15—^ 

to the Roman peq^le against 27* Fee his viotory over the 

SiiJla, preserved among the £mg^ Ammonites the ^Ephnimites en- 

wmU/of SaUost — r-^anmntele* vied and quanvslled with hkn ; 

gibus imposiftis; acc^ite otium andthreatMiedtobumhithdttee 

cum servitio; but for my. with fire: but Jephtfaak ailid Am 
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Had dealt with Jeph<iia, who by ai^^itfnent, 

Not worse than by bis shield and spear, 

Defended Israel from the Ammonite, f S6 

Had not his prowess quelFd their pride 

In that sore battle, when so many died 

Without reprieve adjudged to death, 

For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 
Samson. 
Of such examples add me to the roll, 990 

Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 
I But God^s proposed deliverance not so. 
^^ Chokus* 

Just are die ways of God, 

And justifiable to men ; 

Unless there be who think not God at all : 295 

If any be, they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there school, 

But the heart of the ft>ol. 

And no man therein doctor but himself. 

Yet more there be who doubt bin Ways not just, 300 

As to his own edicts found contmdicting, 

Then give the reins to wamFring thought, . 



men of Oilead smote Ephraiai, "fool hatk said in kU heart, 

and lo<AtiieiMto8a^€f Jordiin ." There k no €od: and who 

belbve the EphraiHgrtoSk and there ''but a fool wodld have said 

slew thoee of them who eoidd " so?" 

not figh% pronoimee the . weed S99. And no man ikerem doctor 

ShiUokih^ and there fell ab that but himeeif,] There is tomedii6g 

time tweiand fbr^ thousand of rather too quaint and lanciful-in 

thatt« See Judg. xii. 1— >6. this eoncekv and it appe^Hc the 

fi9%* Buithe heart ef the fooh'] woetfe, as. tiiis speech of the 

Allmditig to Psid. xiv. 1. and the Chems is of so serious anatiare, 

sentiment as not very, unlike that and filled whk so many deep 

ctf a cdehnted dfvlne. "The and solemn truths. 7%tfr. 
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Regardless of his glor/s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involved 

They ravel more, still less resoivM, 305 

But never find self-satisfjring solution. 

As if they would confine th' Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himself. 
And hath fiiU right t' exempt 310 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt ; 
For with his own laws he can best dispense. 

He would not else who never vranted means, si 5 
Nor in respect of th* enemy just cause 
To set his people firee. 
Have prompted this heroic Nazarite, 
Against his vow of strictest purity, 
To seek in marriage that fallacious bride, sM 

Unclean, unchaste. 

Down reason then, at least vain reasonings down. 
Though reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean : 

303. Segardless qf hig glory's 324. Thai moral verdict quits 

dimmfUion *] This expression is her of unclean:'] That is, by the 

strong as anciently understood, law of nature a PhlHstian woman 

Cicero deOratii.^. Majestalem was not unclean, yet the law of 

pop. Rom. minuere is the same as Moses held her to be so. I do 

crimen l«s» majestatis. Com. not know why the poet diou^t 

Nepos, Ages. 4. religixmem mt»«- fit to make his hero soeptictte 

ere is ricAaie, RicJuirdton. on a pmnt, as irrecondleaUe to 

319. ""VOW of strictest purHfft'] reason, which may be very well 

Not a TOW of celibacy, but dt accounted for by the best rules 

strictest purity from Mosaical of human prudence and policy, 

and 1^^ uncleanness. War- The institution of Moses was to 

burton. keep the Jewish people distinct 
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Unchaste was subsequent, her staio not his. 32s 

But see here conies thy reverend Sire 
With careful step, locks white as down^ 
Old M anoah : advise 

Forthwith how thou ought^st to receive him. 

Samson. 

Aye me, another inward grief awakM sso 

With mention of that name renews th' assault. 
Makoah. 

Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye seem. 
Though in this uncoudi place ; if old respect. 
As I suppose, tow^ards your once gloried friend. 
My son now captive, hither hath informM 335 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after ; say if he be here. 

Chorus. 

As signal now in low dejected state. 
As erst in high^est, behold him where he lies. 

Ma NOAH. 

O miserable change ! is this the man, 340 



and separate from the nations, desiroas to visit him than his 

This the lawgiver effected by a father. 

vast variety of means: one of 340. O miserable change! &c.] 

which was to hold all other na- This speech of Manoah's is in 

tions under a legal impurity ; the my opinion very beautifal in its 

best means of preventing inter- kind. The thoughts are exactly 

marriages with them. Warhurton. such as one may suppose would 

336. — while mine cast hack occur to the mind of the old 

mth age] This is very artfully man, and are expressed with an 

and )Ht>perly introduced, to ac« earnestness and impatience very 

count ioT the Chorus coming to well suited to that anguish of 

^Samson before Manoah, for it is mind he must be in at die «ght 

not to be supposed that any dT of his son under such miserable 

his friends should be more con- afflicted circumstances. It isknot 

cemed for his welfare, or more at all unbecoming the pious grave 
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That invincible Samson, far renown^d^ 
The dread of Israelis foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels walk'd their streets, 
None offering fight ; who single combatant 
DuellM their armies rankM in proud array. 
Himself an army, now unequal match 
To save himself against a coward armM 
At one spear's length. O ever failing trust 
In mortal strength ! and oh what not in man 
Deceivable and vdn ? Nay what thing good 
PrayM for, but often proves our woe, our bane? 
I prayM for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach ; I gainM a son. 
And such a son as all men hailM me ha{^y ; 



545 



350 



character of Manoah to represent, 
him, as Milton does, even com- 
plaining and mumraring at this 
disposition of heaven^in the first 
bitterness of his soul. Such sud- 
den starts of infirmity are ascribed 
to some of the greatest person- 
ages in Scripture, and it is agree- 
able to that well known maxim, 
that religion may regulate, but 
can never eradicate, natural pas- 
sions and affections. Thyer, 

352. I pray'd for children^ and 
thought barrenness 

In wedlock a reproach ;] 
Some lines from a fragment of 
Euripides may be introduced 
here. They are very beautiful^ 
and not impertinent. 

T9mi% fsX49 fUf fiyyt iX4$& «ii)f » 

n«XA«fv r* urmtHt i^ri /ti Xi|m ««X«ff. 
AXX*«ai)|y •ir^ X«^c^«f« cv)* iluv ««X«y, 



Molier, amicuni soils hoc rnagni ju- 

bar, 
Dolce el tperi mivia ciira venti sQenl : 
Dulce est et amnis largus, et Tcmans 

hamus t 
Sunt aliis pulrhra multa, que posaum 

addere. 
Sed crede nullum gratiiis spectaculum 

esty 
Quam po$i tjuerelas orbilatit t€tnca^ 
Cotupieere Jhrem libet^im orienUm 

domL 

Eurip. Barnes, p. 443. CaUo\tu 

S54^. And such a son &c.] It is 
very hard thsit the editors of 
Milton have never taken the 
pains to correct the errors of the 
first edition* which he had him- 
self corrected. This verse at first 
was printed imperfect, and it has 
been followed in all the editions. 

Such a son as all men haird me 
happy; 

And was wanting in the begiiv- 
ning. 

And such a son as all men hail'd nk 
h«ppy; 
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Who would be now a fether in my stead ? $55 

O wherefore did God grant me my request^ 
And as a blessing with such pomp adoitiM ? 
Why are bis gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest pray'rs, then giv^n with solemn hand 
As graces, draw a scorpion^s tail behind ? 360 

For this did th^ Angel twice descend ? for this 
Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select, and sacred, glorious for a while, 
The miracle of men ; then in an hour 
Insnar^d, assaulted, overcome, led bound, ^65 

Thy foes derision, captive, poor and blind, 
Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves ? 
Alas methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds,' if he dirough frailty err. 
He should not so overwhelm, and as a thrall 570 

Subject him to so foul indignities, 
Be it but for honour^s sake of former deeds. 

Samson. 
Appoint not heav'nly disposition, father ; 
Nothing of all these evils hath befall'n me 
But justly; I myself have brought them on, 375 

80 MQton himself corrected it, 359. — then giv'n wkh solemn 

and so Mr. Jortin and Mr. hand 

Sympson conjectured it should As graces, draw a scorpions 

be read. And at the time of tail behind ?] 

writing this, in all probability He has raised this beautiful 

the author remembered thi imagery on the following text, 

happ^ father in Terence. An- Luke xi. 12. If a son shall ask 

dna I. L 69' of his father an egg, will he offer 

Cum id mihi placebat, turn uno ore him a scorpion ? He was not al- 

omnes omnia ways SO happy. Warhurton. 

Bona diccrc, et laudare fortunas 3^3 Appoinf] Tliat iS, ar- 

meas, . ' rr j » 

Qui natum habcrem tali ingenlo ™gn, summon to answer. H^ar- 

praeditum. burtm, 

VOL. HI. S 
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Sole author I, sole cause : if ought seem vile, 

As vile hath been my foUy, who' have pro&n'd 

The mystery of God giv'n me under pledge 

Of vow, and have betrayM it to a woman, 

A Canaanite, my faithless enemy* s$o 

This well I knew, nor was at all surprised. 

But warnM by oft experience : did not she j 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 

The secret wrested from me in her height 

Of nuptial love profess'd, carrying it straight 8S5 

To them who had ccurrupted her, my spies. 

And rivals ? In this other was there found 

More faith, who also in her prime of love, 

Spousal embraces, vitiated with gold. 

Though oflfer'd only, by the scent conceived ^^90 

Her spurious first-bom, treason against o^ ? 

Thrice she assayM widi flatting prayers and ai^is, 

And amorous reproaches, to win from me 

My capital secret, in what part my strength 

Lay stored, in what part summM, that she m^ht know ; 

Thrice I deluded her, and tumM to sport 395 

Her importunity, each time perceiving 

How openly, and with what impudence 

She purposM to betray me, and (which was worse 

Than undissembled hate] with what contempt 100 

She sought to make me traitor to myself; 

Yet the fourth time, when must'ring all her wiles, 

With blandishM pariies, feminine assaults. 



S9I. — treason against mef] 401. She sought] So it is in 
By our laws called petty treason. Milton's own edition ; in most 
Richardson. of the others She thoughL 
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Tongue-batteries, she surceasM not day nor night 
To storm me over^watch'd, and wearied out, 405 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 
I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart, 
Who with a grain of manhood well resolved 
Might easily have shook off all her snares : 
But foul effeminacy held me yokM 4io 

Her bond-slave ; O indignity, O blot 
To honour and reUgion ! servile mind 
Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 
The base degree to which I now am fidPn, 
These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 415 

As was my former servitude, ignoble. 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I servM, 

Manoah. 
I cannot praise thy marriage choices, son, 426 

Rather approved them not ; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might'st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 
I state not that ; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 425 

Their captive, and their triumph ; thou the sooner 
Temptation found'st, or over-potent charms 



41 1. — O indignity ! bhi &c] there it somethliig Tistly grand 

Nothing oonld give the reader a and noble in his leflectioii upon 

better idea of a great and heroic his present condition on this oo- 

spirit in the cmnunstances of casion, 

»unson, than this sadden gust The«e rags, this grindlfif is not jet 

of indignation and passionate 90 base Ae. 

self-reproach upon the mention- Thyer. 
iog of his weakness. Besides 
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To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee ; which to have kept 
Tacit, was in thy pow'r : true ; and thou bear'st 4S0 
Enough, and more, the burden of that fault ; 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score, A worse thing yet remains, 
This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 435 

Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath delivered 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who elew'st them many a slain. 
So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 440. 

Besides whom is no God, compared with jdols, 
Disglorified, blasphem'd, and had in scorn 
By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine ; 
Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 
Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, fi5 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befall'n thee and thy father^s house. 

Samson. 
Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp have brought 
To Dagon> apd advancM his praises high 450 



434. This day the Philistines a improved, and with great judg- 

papular feasi&c'] Judg.xvi.d3. ment he hath put this reproadi 

Then the lords of the Philistines of Samson into the mouth of the 

gathered them together, for to offer father, rather than any other of 

a great saayice unto Dagon their the dnunatis persons. 

Ood, and to rejoice ; Jor they said, 449. — pomp'] Public proces- 

Our God hath delivered Samson alon, &c. See note. Par. Lost, 

our enemy into our hand, &c. viii. 60. and below, ver. 1312. 

This incident the poet hath finely E. 
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Among the heathen round ; to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 
Of idolists, and atheists; have brought scandal 
To Israel, dilffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 455 

To waver, or fall off, and join with idols ; 
Which IS my chief affliction, shame and sorrow, 
The anguish of my soul, that suffers not 
Mine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest. 
This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 

With me hath end ; all the contest is now 
^Twixt God and Dagon ; Dagon hath presumed, 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with God, 
His deity comparing and preferring 
Before the God of Abraham. He, be sure, 465 

Will not connive, or linger, thus provoked, 
But will arise, and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 470 

And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

Makoah. 
With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 475 

472. and these words Dagon's worshippers is artfullj 

I as a prophecy receive ,] presignified, as the death of 

This method of one person's Samson is in other places; but 

taking an omen from the words Manoah, as it was natural, ac- 

of another was frequently prac- cepts the good omen, without 

ttsed among the ancients: and thmking of the evil tliat is to 

in these words the downfall of follow. 
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Against ^ competition, nor will long 
Indure it doubtful whether God be Lprd, 
Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done ? 
Thou must not in the mean while here forgot 
ILiie in this miserable loathsome plight 4M 

Neglected. I already have made way 
To some Philistian lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom: well they may by this 
Have satisfied their utmost of revenge 
By pains and slaveries, worse than death inflicted 4S5 
On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 

Samson, 
Spare that proposal, father, spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation ; let me here. 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment ; 
And expiate, if possible, my crime, 490 

Shameful garrulity. VTo have reveaPd 
Secrets of men, the secrets of a fnend. 
How heinous had the iact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be excluded 
All firiendship, and avoided as a blab, 495 

The mark of fool set on his firont ? 
But I God's counsel have not kept, his holy seciet 
Presumptuously have publishM, impiously. 
Weakly at least, and shamefully : a sin 
That Gentiles in their parables condenm 500 

50a That GptUles m their pa* poets impender* apud inferos 
raUgs condemn &€•! Alluding to saxum Tantalo fiidunt ob see- 
the story of Tantalus, who for lera, animique impotentiam, ^ 
revealing the secrets of the goda superbiloqueatiaQi. Euripidea as* 
was condeipfii^ed to pains in hell, s^s the same punishaaeojty und 
Cicero Tusc. Disp. iv. 16. for tlie sanoe reason. Oxestea ?. 
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To their abyss and horrid pains confinM« 
Makoah. 

Be penitent and for tiiy fault contrite, 
But act not in thy own affliction, son ; 
Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 505 

Or th^ execution leave to high disposal. 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever nK>re approves and more accepts 510 

(Best pleasM with humble^ and filial submission) 
Him who imploring mercy sues for life. 
Than who self-rigorous chooses death as due ; 
Which argues over-just, and selMispleasM 
For selfoffence, more than for God offended. 515 

Reject not then what offered means; who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house. 
Where thou may^st bring thy offerings, to avert 
His further ire, wiA pKiy^rs and vows renewed? 520 

Samson. 

His pardon I implore; but as for life, 
To what end should I seek it ? when in strength 
All mortals I exeeUM, and great in hopes 






Mr. Warbarton*8 remiiriL is^ that 
'^tlieancientmystagogues taught, 
««that tiiie Gods punished both 
** the revealers and the violators 



** of their mysteries* Milton bad 
" here in Ins eye that fine pa»« 
'' sage of Virgil, Mn. vi. 617. 

** ^.aedet, eeternaniqae sedebit 
** InfeKx TlMseut, Phlegyasque mi- 



'* Admonet, et megna te«tatur voc« 
'• per umbras, Ac." 

s4 
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With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 

Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits, 525 

Full of divine instinct, after some proof 

Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 

The sons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearless of danger, like a petty God 

I walkM about, admir'd of all and dreaded 530 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 

Then swoll'n with pride into the snare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks, v^ereal trains, 

Soften M with pleasure and voluptuous Ufe ; 

At length to lay my head and hallow'd pledge 535 

Of all my strength in the lascivious lap ^ 

Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me 

Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. 

Then tumM me out ridiculous, despoiFd, 

Shaven, and disarmM among mine enemies. 540 

Y — Chorus. 

) Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a iamous warrior overturns. 
Thou could^st repress, nor did the dancing ruby 

531. ^nane daring my affront] and ix. 1059* Samson from the 

None daring to contend with me, harlot-lap waked shorn of his 

and meet me face to face, accord- strength. MeadowcourL 

ing to the etymology of the word. 543. — fior did the dancing miff 

See the note on Paradise Lost, &c.] The poet here probahly aU 

ix. 330. ludes to Prov. xxiii. 31. Look not 

535. ^hallow' d pledge] This thou upon the wine when it is red, 

is the genuine reading of the when U givelh his colour in the 

first edition; in most of the cup, when U moveth itself aright, 

others it is absurdly corrupted 543. C<Mnpare Comus, 672. 

into hollom pledge. behold this cordW julep here, 

538. — a/Z mjf precious fleece,] That flames, and dances in his ciya- 

Read of my precious fleece. Thus tal bounds. 

m Paradise JLost, i. 596. the sun T. Warim. 
in a mist is shorn of his beams : 
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Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the smell. 
Or taste that cheers the hearts of Gods aod men, 545 
AUure thee from the co<^ crystalline stream. 
Samson. 

Wherever fountain or fresh current flowM 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of heav^n^s fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 560 

Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envied them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

Chorus. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chi^ support of hedth, 
When God with these forbidden made choice to rear 55s 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 



545. Or taste that cheers the 
heart of Gods and men,"] Taken 
from Judg. ix. 13. — wine which 
cheereth God and man. Milton 
says Gods, which is a just para- 
phrase^ meaning the hero-gods of 
the heathen. Jotham is here 
speaking to an idolatrous city, 
toat ran a whoring after Baalim, 
and made BaaUherith their God : 
a God sprung from amonff men, 
as may be {^rtlv collected from 
his name, as well as from divers 
other cii^mstances of the story. 
Heslod in a similar expression 
says, that the vengeance of the 
fates puriued the crimes of Gods 
and men. Theog. v. 220. 



AiT* «f)^ n liMfn Slc, 



JVarhurton. 



Gods and men is the reading of 
Milton's own edition, and more 



agreeable to the text of Scrip- 
ture than in the common eai- 
ticHis, Gods or men. 

547. Wherever fountain or fresh 
currentflow*d 

^gainst the eastern ray, &c.] 
This circumstance was very pro- 
bably suggested to our author 
by tne following lines of Tasso's 
poem del Mondo areata Gfor- 
nata iii. st 8. 

O liquid! criBtalli, onde s' estiogua 
L*firdente sete a miseri mortali : 
Ma phi salubre ^, le tra TJue pietre 
Rompendo 1' argenUtCy e ft«dde 

corna, 
IncoDtra il nuouo eol, che il puro 

argento 
Co' niggi indora— > 

Thyer. 

557. fVhose drink &c.] Samson 
was a Nasarite, Judges xiii. 7* 
therefore to drink no wine^ nor 
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Samson. 
: But what avail'd diis temp'rance, not comfdete 
Against anodier object more enticing ? 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, 560 

And at anotfier to let in the foe. 
Effeminately vanquished ? by which means. 
Now blind, dishearten^, sham'd, dishonoured, qneU'd, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 
My nation, and the work from heaven imposed, 565 
But to sit idle on die household hearth, 
A burd^nous drone ; to visitants a gaze. 
Or pitied object^ these redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose clustering down, 
Vain monument of strength ; till length of years 570 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure ? 
Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread. 
Till vermin or the draff of servile food 
Consume me, and oft^invocafed death 575 

Hasten the welcome end of all my pains. 

Manoah. 
Wilt thou then s^rve the Philistines with that gift 

dkkre hit head. See Numb, vi 569- —cluii'rwg] See thenotee 

Amoe ii. 12. RichardtOH. <m Par. Lett, iv. dOS. E. 

b(56. But to nt idle m the 571 craze my limhs} H» 

fumtehold hearth, &c] It is sup- naes the word cmee mndk m 

poeed, with probebilitj enouffh, the Mine maimer as m the P3u«* 

that Miltoii diose Samson for his dise Lost^ xii. 210. iHiere see the 

sobiect, because he was fUlow- notej and I would alwajrs re- 

suilerer with him in the loss of commend it to die reader, when 

his eyes; however one may ven* an imcommon wefd especialljr 

ture to say, that the similitude of occurs in two or more aXereat 

theirdrcumstanoesin this respect places* to compare the places 

has enriched the poem with seve- together for the better under- 



ral Tevy pathetic descriptions of 
At misery of bHadness. T^jfer. 



standing of our auuior* 



wmm 
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Which was ^pres^ly giv'n thee to annoy Ibem } 
Better at home lie l>6d«rid, not only kUe, 
Jhiglorious, unemplpyM, with age outwtMii. 5M 

yf^Ut God wl»o cauaM » ibuntain at thy pcayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst t' allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light again within thy eyes to spring. 
Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast ; sss 
And I persuade me so; why dse this strength 
Miraculous yet rramining in thoae kx:ks ? 
His might continues in thee not for nought. 
Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate tinis. 

Samsoi^^ 
All otherwiae to me my thoughts portend, §90 

That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light. 
Nor th' other light of life ccmtinne long. 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand: 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 



5S1. But God mho earned a jaw: but Milten savs that Goi 

fountam at thy prayer cau8$d a foutUatm Jrotn the cbry 

From thedn/groumd to ipring, groumi to iprmg: and hefein li 

&c.] follaws the Chiddee parapbnti 

Jad^ea xv. 18, J9> -^^ he was and the beat commentaftora, who 

sore athirst, and called on tie understand it that God made a 

Lord, and said^ JTiou^ hast given deft in some part of the crround 

this great deliveranee into the hagud or rode, iD the place called Ldii, 

of ^ servanit and now shaU I Lehi signifying both a jaw and a 

dpR for thirst, and foil into the place so called. 

hand of the nneircumcised 9 BuJt 580. His might eomUnu^ &c,} 

God chve an holkw place that A fine preparative^ which raises 

was iss, the jaw, and these came oar ezpectatioii of some great 

water thereout; and wh^ he had event to be produced by hia 

drunk, his spirU caane again, and strength. Warburiotk. 

he reived. We see that Milton 59^ So much I feel mf genial 

differs fi'omi onx traadatiQn. Ouv spirits droop, &c} Hcve Mfltoo 

tiymalatiop saya that God dave in the personof Sanson dcwaribei 

an hfiHws pUfce that was in th^ exactly his own case, whait he 
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My hopes all flat, nature widiin me seems 595 

In all her functions weary of herself, 
My race of glory run, and race of shame. 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

Manoah. 
Believe not these suggestions which proceed 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, 600 
That mingle with thy fancy. I however 
Must not omit a fether's timely care 
To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ransom, or how else : mean while be calm, 
And healing words from these thy friends admit. 605 

Samsok. 
O that torment should not be confined 
To the body^s wounds and sores. 
With maladies innumerable 
In heart, head, breast, and reins ; 

felt, and what he thought in duces Satan in the shape of a 
some of his melancholy hours, toad at the ear of Eve. iv. 804. 

He could not have wrote so well ^, .. .„«„.,.„„ „^„^„ v^ „,.^. .,.«. 

m ^ J* 1. 1* t' 1 Ur ii| inspiriDff veooDif be miffbt tame 

but from his own feehn^ and Th* animal spiriu 4c 

experience, and the very flow of « • • ^i_ ^^ 1 

th^erses is melancholy, and ex. So again m the Mask, 

ceUently adapted to the subject 'tis but the lees 

As Mr. Thyer expresses it, there -^"^^ settlings of a melanchdy blood, 

is a remarkable solemnity and Thyer. 

air of melancholy in the very C06. thai torment should not 

sound of these verses, and the be confaCd &c.] Milton, no doubt, 

reader will find it very difficult was apf>rehensive that this long 

>to pronounce them wiuout that description of Samson's grief and 

grave and serious tone of voice misery might grow tedious to 

which is proper for the occasion, the reader, and therefore here 

600. — and humours black, with great judgment varies both* 

That mingle with thy fancy.] his manner of expressing it and 

This very jusi notion of Uie the versification. These sudden 

mind or fancy's beinff affected, starts of impatience are very na- 

and as it were tainted, with the tnral to persons ufi such circum- 

vitiated humours of ihe body, stances, and this rough and nn- 

Milton had before adopted in his equal measure of the verses is 

Paradise Lost, where he intro- very well suited to it. Thyer. 
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But must secret passage find 010 

To th' inmost mind, 

There exercise ^1 his fierce accidents, 

And on her purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs^ 

With answerable pains, but more intense, 615 

Though void of corporal sense. 
r' My griefe not only pain me 
^ As a lingering disease, 

But finding no redress, ferment and rage. 

Nor less than wounds immedicable 6<^ 

Rankle, and fester, and gangrene. 

To black mortification. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly stings 

Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts. 

Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 625 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Or medicinal liquor can asswage, 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. 

623. Thoughls my tormentort than as we commonly pronounce 

arm'd with deadly slings it medicinal with the accent upon 

Mangle &c.] the last syllable but two, or 

This descriptive imagery is fine medicinal as Milton has used it 

and well pursued. The idea is in the Mask. The same musical 

taken from the effects of poison- pronunciation occurs in Shake- 

ous salts in the stomach and speare. OthdUo, act v. sc. 10. 

bowels, which stimulate, tear, n * 

milaine,andexuloeratethetende; ^"^^^ " '"' " '^ *""»» 

fibres, and end in a mortification. Their medicinal gum. 

which he cMs death's benumbing g^S. --fr<m mowu Alp.-] He 

pnum, w>m Aat rtage the pain uses ^/p for mountain in JLral! 

«Xf n. i?'^/ ;■ " ™ the Paradise Lost, S. 620. 

627. Or medicinal hquar can * 

otSfDOge,'] Here medicinal is pro- ^'^^ ™^y * ^«>«e"» ^^J • fi«y Alp. 

noun^ with the accent upon Alp in the strict etymology of 

die last syllable but one, as in the word signifies a mountain 

Latin : which is more musical white with snow. We hare in« 
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Slaep hadi forsook and giv^n me o'er 

To death's benumbing opium as my only cure : eso 

Thence faintings, swoonings of despair. 

And sense of heav'n's desertion. 

I was his nursling once, and choice ddi^, 
His destinM from the womb, 

Promised by heav'nly message twice descending. 635 
Under his special eye 

Abstemious I grew up, and thriv'd amain ; 
He led me on to mightiest deeds 
Above the nerve of mortal arm 
Against th' uncircumcis'd, our enemies : 640 

But now hath cast me off as never known, 
And to those cruel enemies, 
Whom I by his appointment had provok'd. 
Left me all helpless with di' irreparable loss 
Of sight, reserved alive to be repeated 645 

The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 
Nor am I in the list of than that hope ; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

deed M>propriated the name to &c.] This part ci SamMm's 

the high mountains which sepa- speech is litde more than a repe- 

rate luly from France and Ger- tition of what hehad said befora, 

many; but any high mountain ver. 23. 

may be so called, and so Sido- o whewfore ww my Uzth ftom 

mus ApoUinaris calls mount betT'n fontold 

Athos, speaking of Xerxes cut- Twice hj an «qgei jv. 

ting through it, Carmen ii. 510. . But yet it cannot justly be im- 

— cuiruptus AthosyCuiremigeMedo put»d as a fault to our author. 

TuTgida sylvosam currebant vela per Grief though doquent is not tied 

'^^^' to forms, and is besides apt in 

And the old Glossary interprets its own nature frequently to recur 

AlosbyMv^^Aji high mountains, to and repeats its source tad 

033. / wta hii nunting pnce object Thyer. 
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No long petition, speedy deaths 650 

I The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 
^ — Chorus* 

Many are the sayings of the wise 

In ancient and in modern boc^s inrolFd, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 

And to the bearing well of all calamities, 65b 

All chances incident to man^s frail life, 

Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought: 

But with th' afflicted in his pangs their sound 660 

Little prevails, or rather seemd a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above. 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 666 



656. AU chances incident to 
man*s frail life, &C.1 There is 
a fiill stop at the end of this line 
in all the editions, but there 
should be only a oomma^ as the 
sense evinces, the construction 
being And consolatories writ wkk 
&c to the bearing well &c. Milton 
himself ccnrrected it in the first 
edition; but ixdien an error is 
mice made, it is sure to be per- 
petuated through all the editions. 

658. — and much persuasion 
soughf] I suppose an error of 
the press for fraught. Warbur- 

tOD. 

I conceive the construction to 
be, consolatones are writ irilh 
studied argument, and much per* 
sUanon is sought &c. 

659. Lenient of grief} Ex- 



pressed from what we quoted 
before from Horace, epist. i. i. 
34. 

Sunt verba et Toces quibot hone 

iettire deiorem 
Toms. 

660. But with th* afflicted &c} 
Here was another error perpe« 
toated through all the editions. 

But to th* afflicted jv. 

Milton himself corrected it, and 
certainly their sound prevails with 
th* qffllcted is better than prevails 
Xo tK afflicted. 

661. — or rather seems a tune 
Harsht and of dissonant mood 

&c.] 
Alluding to Ecdus^ xzii. 6. A 
tale out of season is as music in 
mourning. Thyer. 
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And faiDting spirits uphold. 

God of our fathers, what is man! 
That thou tow'ards him with hand so various, 
Or might I say contrarious, 

Temper'st thy providence through his short course, 670 
Not evenly, as thou ruPst 
Th' angelic orders and inferior creatures mute, 
Irrational and brute. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That wandering loose about 675 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly, 
Heads without name no more remember'd, 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 
With gifts and graces eminently adom'd 
To some great work, thy glory, , 68o 

And people's safety, which in part they' effect : 
Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 
Amidst their height of noon 



667* God of our fathers, what term for this lower class of mor* 

it man ! &c.] This and the fol- tals. They style them tim^i$ft4i 

lowing paragraph to ver. 705. or «»«i(i^/imit«i, men not numbered, 

seems to be an imitation of the or ncit worth the numbering. 

Chorus in Seneca's Hippolytus, Thyer. 

where the immature and unde- WS. Amidst their height of 

served &te of that young hero is noon] Milton is accustomed to this 

lamented. Act iv. 971* expression. See below, v. 161S. 

acd cur idem, '^^ ^'^"^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ?<^^ hi^h. 

Qui ttnU regis, sub quo vasU g^, ,-„ p^ ^^ jy^ 554 
Pondera tnundi librata suos 

Dueunt orbes, bominuin nimium T^^ daj at height of nom came to 

Secunit abes ; non sollidtua my Sf^iere. 

Prode8iebonii,iiocui^inaIi8?^^^ ComgareRL. v.l74.and/iP«ia. 

Thver^ ' 68. So in Harrison's De9eriptum 

^ * of ^rt/atne, prefixed to HoUincs- 

677* UtadM mihmt name no head, " The husbandmen dine 

more remember%] Milton here at high noone, as they adl it." 

probably had in view the Greek T. Warion. 
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Changest thy count'nancei and thy hand with no regard 
Of highest favours past 6$5 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscurM, which were a fair dismission, 
But throw^st them Iowa* than thou didst exalt them high. 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 690 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 
Oft leav'st them to. the hostile sword , 
Of heathen and profane, their carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captivM ; 
Or to th^ unjust tribunals, under change of times, 695 



693. 



^their carcases 



To dogs and fowls a prey,!^ 
Plainly Eluding to Homer's liii^, 
i. 4. 

€95. Or to iK unjust tribunals^ 
under change of times, &c.] Here 
no doubt Milton refleeted npcm 
the trials and sufferings of his 
party after the Restoration: and 
probably he might have in mind 
particularly the case of Sir Harry 
Vane, whom he has so highly 
celebrated in one of his sonnets. 
J[f these they scape, perhaps in 
poverty &c; this was hts owir 
case; he escaped with life; but 
lived in pover^; and though he 
was always very sober and tem- 
perate, yet he was much afflicted 
with the gout and other painful 
di9eases in crude M age, eruda 
seweetui, mhiBn he was not yet a 
v^ry oldmant 

Though not diMrdinate^ yet catiice- 

lets BufTHng 
The puDUbfnent of delate days. 

Somertime after I had written 
VOL. III. 



this, I had the pleasure to find 
that I had fallen Into the same 
vein of thinking with Mr. War- 
burton: but he has opened and 
pursued it much farther with 
a penetration and Itvdiness of 
&ncy peculiar to himself. 

God of our fothers— to vcr. 7(ML 
is a bold expostulation with Pro« 
vidence for the ill sqccess of the 
good old cause. 

But such a« thon hast tolemiily 

elected, 
With gift* and grace* eminently 

adorn'd 
To aome great warky thy glory. 

In these three lines are described 
the characters of the Heads of 
the Independent Enthusiasts^ 

—which in part they effect s 

That it, by ^ cyvertbtfow of the 
monarchy, without being able to 
raise their projected republic. 

Yet toward fheife thus dignified, ^ou 

oft 
Amidst their height of noon 
Changest thy count* nances- 
After Richard had Iftid down, all 
T 
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And condenuiation of th^ ingratefal multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 

With sickness and disease thou bow'st them down. 

Painful diseases and defonn'd, 

In crude old age ; 700 

Though not disordinate, yet causdess suffering 

The punishment of dissolute days : in fine, 

Just or unjust alike seem miserable, 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 



power came into the hands of 
the enthusiastic Independent Re- 
publicans, when a sudden revo- 
lution, by the return of Charles 
II. broke all their measures. 

—with no regard 
Of highest Ikvours past 
Fr^m thee on OUm, or thim to thee of 

eerviee. 

That is, without any regard of 
dio0e favours shown by thee to 
them in their wonderful successes 
against tyranny and superstition 
[church and State], or of those 
Services they paid to thee in 
declaritig for religion and liberty 
[Independency and a Republic]. 

Nor only d6st degrade ^c. 
Too grievous for the trespass or omiS" 
sion; 

By the trespau of these predous 
aaints Milton means the quarrek 
among themselves; and by the 
omission the not making a dear 
stage in the constitution, and 
new-modelling the law as well as 
nutional MligioD^ aar Ludlow ad- 
vised* 

Several were oondenmed to per- 
petual imprisonment, as Lambert 
andMiirtin. 
Or to th' unjust tribftTtaJs under change 



The trials and condemnation of 
Vane and the Regicides. The 
concluding verses describe bis 
own case. 

If these they scape, perhaps in po» 

verty — 
Painful diseases and dfforvCd — 
Though not disordinate, yet causeless 

suffering 
The punishment qf dissolute da^ft : 

His losses in the Excise, and his 
gout not caused bv intettiperance. 
But Milton was the most heated 
enthusiast of his time ; speaking 
of Charles the First's murder in 
his Defence of the People <s( 
England he says, Qua]U}uim 
egohsec divino potiiis inatiBota 
geeta esse crediderim, qnoties 
meroona repeto ^. 

700. In crude old age ;'\ Crude 
old age in Viigil and in other 
Wfiten is stnng and robust, 

— cruda Deo Viridisque senectus. 

But Milton n9e» crude beam for 
pnemaiufe and €onmg h^mit Us 
time^ as orturfki fimeru in Statist 
old age bvoui^ m bypover^ 
and by sickness, 4s HetuMl aajFi 

^Msvri, 

Jortin* 
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So deal not with this once thy glorious champion, 705 
The image of thy strength, and mighty minister.. 
What do I beg ? how hast thou dealt alrefi^y ? 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and t;um 
His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is this, what thing of sea or land ? 710 

Female of sex it seems. 
That 90 bedeck'd, ornate, and gay. 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ^ip 

Of Tarsus, bound for th' isles 715 

Of Javan or Gradire 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filPd, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 720 

714. Like a slatdy ship &c.] Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. 

The thought of comparing a 8C. 8. speaking of the ship-tire^ 

wotnaD to a ship is not entirely says, '^ it was an open head- 

Bew. Plautus has in his Pae- " dress, with a kind of scarf 

nulus, i. ii. 1. it '' dqf>ending from behind. Its 

1^ ^., -us • I * . " name of ship^iire was, I Dre* 

N^otii 8ibi qui volet vuQ parare, .. > ^^V . / -r, 

Navem et mulierem, h«c duo com- " 8Ume, from .its ffivmg the 



parato. . '' wearer sone resembl^ee of a 

Nam nulltt magia rei due plus ne- '' ship (as Shakespeare says) i^ 

u v^** ^ . ^ '' allher trim : with all her pen- 

Habcnt, forte 81 occepcriaomare,4rc. a ^^^ ^ut, and flags ^ 

Of Tarsus, there is frieqoent men- " streamers flying. Thus Milton 

tioB in Sdripture of the skips cf '' in Samson Agonistes paints 

Tarskish, wJUch Milt(ni as weU " Dalila. This was an image 

as some commentators might eon- ** familiar with the poets of that 

cdre to be the aame as Tarsus '* time. Thus Beaumont and 

HI CiUcia: hound for th" isles qf " Fletcher in their play of Wit 

Jtfqon, thut ae Graeee> lor Javan '* without Money — She spteads 

at lem ike fourtb son of Japbeth ^' sattens as the kings ships de 

is said to have peopled Greece *' canvas &c." 
and Ionia: or Gadire^ Tmiu^, 720. An amber scent of odorous 

GadeSi Cadis. Mr. Warburtoo ]perfume'] Ambergris was m^w 

in hm notes upon Shakespeare^ in high repute for its fragrance* 

T 2 
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Her harbinger, a damsel train behind; 
Some rich Philistian matron she may seem> 
And now at nearer view> no odier certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 

Samson. 

My wife, my traitress; let her not come near me. jts 
Chorus. 

Yet on she moves, jiow stands and eyes diee fix^xl^ 
About t' have spoke, but now, with head declined 
Like a fair flow'r surcharged with dew, she weeps. 
And words addressed seem into tears dissolv'dt 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 730 

But now again she makes address to speak. 
Dalila. 

With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 

See Drayton, Pc^otb. s. xx. vol. Mr. Jortin and Mr. Thyer both 

iv. p. 1042. and Borde^B DieiarU concurred in the same obaervm- 

of Healthy ch. viii. ed. 1542. tion, and therefore it ia more 

Compare Howdl'a Letters, (Let. likely to be true, 

dat. 1629.) voL i. sect. 5. 729. And words addressed he'] 

A» 'moDgtt all flowTM the loie ex- ^This verse is printed imperfect 

celliy in most of the editions, 

^ S!X''"°°^ ^ fragr«.frt And wonl. .ddrett-d «em tern db. 

See also jf Poem Royal, 1641. ^1. ^ . . ' . j i.- l • • 

ibid. And JoM0ii'i7y« *.««.. th*t b«n^ yanted which a m 

..y. •.4. And in aTwinler's *e first eaition, 

TaU a. iv i. 3 ^°^ wordf addreisM •eem telo tout 

* ' *, » dliiolvU ^ 

«— necklace-oni^ «* , . . ^ * ^ ^^ 

Perfume for a lady*! chamber. Mr. Jortm conjectured it shoilid 

See also Tom. Shrew, a. iv. s. 3. ^^J^' ^>*«»* «*"« ^ 

Zr v. 1 .t -1 7««. f*'ith doubtful fiet A&l 

796. Yet tm she moves, &cA j^^ ^^ between^ Stiwi a»a 

Sophodes, ver. 538. judgment, «nd paJcobir be^tj. 

StSnil** "^uw^ One cannot conceive • more Mt- 

n^.x^^t^jPZ ftl,«oft,andnenuaaiveelpquewe 

tttn aw^m, «um uiat which u |Nrt mto the 

• ytyytii^ lavM wuftua. mooth of Dalila, nor i. the pert 
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I came, still dreading thy displeasure^ Samson, 
Which to have merited, without excu3e, 
I cannot but acknowledge ; yet if tears 7S5 

May expiate (though the feet more evil drew 
In the perverse event than I foresaw) 
My penance hath not slackened, though my pardon 
No way assured. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timorous doubt, 740 

Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy fece, and know of thy estate, 
If ought in my ability may serve 
To lighten what thou suffer^st, and appease 
Thy mind with what amends i^ in my power, 74s 

Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 

Saaison. 
Out, out hysBua; these are thy wonted arts. 
And arts of every woman false like thee, 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorse, 

of Samson less to be admired for sequitur stabula pastorum, et au-^ 

that stem and resolute firmness ditu asslduo addiscit vocamen, 

which runs through it What quod exprimere possit imitatione 

also gives both parts a great ad- voci^ humanst, ut in hominem 

ditional beauty is their forming astu accitum nocte saeviat A 

so fine a contrast to each other, celebrated tragic writer make* 

Thyer. use of the same comparison. 

74s. Out, €ui hy^Bna;'] The Orphan, act 11. 
hysena is a creature somewhat 

like a wolf, and is said to Imi- *Tm thu« the false hyaena makee her 

tate a human voice so artfuUy as _ ™*^"' ... , 

to draw people to it, and flien ^^ ^^^^' ^'^^^ *"^*»«^ •« ""^ 

devour them. So Solinus, the your sex are to, luch ftlse diaaem. 

transcriber of Pliny, cap. 27* hlersal],&G. 
Multa de ea mira: primum quod 

T 3 
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Confess, and promise wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her husband, how far urg'd his patience bears, 755 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail : 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits ; 
That wisest and best men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodness principled not to reject 760 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn tb wear out miserable days, 
Intangled with a pois'nous bosom snake. 
If not by quick destruction soon cut off 
As I by thee, to ages an example. 765 

Dalila. 
Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence. 
But that on th^ other side if it be weighM 
By^ itself, with aggravations not surcharged. 
Or else with just allowance counterpoised, 770 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find 
The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. 
First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
In me, but incident to all our sex, 
Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 775 

Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
To publish them, both common female faults : 
Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for nought, 

760. IVilh goodness principled '•^unprincipled in virtue's book. 
not to refect] Compare Camus, '^' Wariif^ 

367. 
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Wherein coosisted all tby streng^ and siafety? 7S0 

To what I did thou sbowd'st me first the way. 

But I to enemies reveaPd, and should not: 

Nor should'st thou have trusted that to woman's frailty: 

Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast cruel. 

Let weakness then with weakness come to parle 78^ 

So near related, or the same of kind, 

Thine forgive mine ; that men may censiu^ thine 

The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from me than in thyself wks found. 

,And what if love, which thou interpret'st hate, 790 

The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 

In human hearts, nor less in mine towards thee, 

Caus'd what I did ? I saw thee mutable 

Of fancy, feared lest one day thou would'st leave me 

As her at Timna, sought by all means therefore 795 

How to indear, atid hold thee to me firmest: 

No better way I saw than by imp6rtuning 

To learn thy secrets, get into my power 

Thy key of strength and safety : thou ivilt say, 

Why then reveal'd ? I was assurM by those soo 

Who tempted me, that nothing was designed 

Against thee but safe custody, and hold: 

That made for me; I knew that liberty 

Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 

While I at home sat full of cares and fears, gos 

Wailing thy absence in my widowed bed ; 

Here I should fetill enjoy thee day and night 

Mine and love's prisoner, not the Philistines, 

Whole to myself, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearless at home of partners in my love. 810 
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Ttese reasons id love's law have pc^t for good. 
Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps ^ 
And love hath oft^ well meaning, wrought much woe. 
Yet always pity' or pardon hath obtained. 
Be not unlike all others, not austere 815 

As thou art strongs inflexible as steel. 
If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed. 
In uncompassionate anger do not so« 

Samson. 
How cunningly the s(»rceres5 displays 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine ! 820 

That malice not repentance brought diee hidier, 
By this appears: I gave, thou say's t; th' examplei 
I led the way; bitter reproach, but true; 
I to myself was false ere thou to me ; 
Such pardon therefore as I give my folly, s^5 

Take to thy wicked deed ; which when thou see'st 
Impartial, self-severe, inexorable, x 

Thou wilt renoimce thy seeking, and much rath^ 
Ccpafess it feign'd: weakness is thy excuse, 
And I believe it, weakness to resist sso 

Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse. 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious^ but may plead it? 
All wickedness is weakness: that plea therefore 
With God or man will gain thee no remission. 835 
But love constrained thee; call it furious rage 
To satisfy thy lust: love seeks to' have love; 
My love how could'st thou hc^, who took'st die 

way 
TcTraise in me inexpiable hate, 
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Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betrayed? 84o 

In vain thou striv'st to cover shame with shatne^ 
Or by evasions thy crime uncover'st more. . 
Dalila. 
Since thou determin^st weakness for no plea 
In man or woman, dioogh to thy own condemning, 
Hear what assauhs I had, whafsnams besides^ 845 
What si^es girt me round, ere I consented; 
Which might have aw^d the best resolv'd of men, 
The constantest, to' have yielded without blame« 
It was not gold, as to my chaige thou lay^st, 
That wrought with me : thou know'st the magistrates sio 
And princes of my country came in person, . 
Solicited, commanded, threatened, urg^d. 
Adjured by all the lionds of civil duty 
And of religion, pressM how just it was, . 
How honourable, how glorious to intrap 855 

A common enemy, who bad destroyM 
Such numbers of our nation: and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear, 

840. Knowing, as needs I mu$i, the reading of the old editions^ 
hy ihee betraif^d?] The same andpaiticiuarlvofMihon'sown: 
manner of speaking as in Para- the later ones have 

dise Lost, ix. 792. For by evasions-^ 

And knew not. eating death i which is not SO plain and Intel* 

where see Mr. Richardon*s note, ligible. 

841. In vain thou slrw'st to 850. thou know'st the ma-^ 

cover shame with shame, gittratee 

Or by eoasums thy crimh un- Andprincesof my country came 

cover*st more.] *n person,'] 

Compare Par. Lost, iz. 1057- J^^- ^^ &* ^"^^ <^« ^^ ^^^ 

jyjiY^^ left Philistines came up unto her, and 

To guflty shame; he corePd» bat hia '^ «^<0 ^> &C. So exact is 

robe Miltcm in all the particulars of 

UneoTer'd more. ihe story^ and improves p. e. ap- 

^* plies to his purpose^ makes usq 

84^. Or by evasions] This is of] every incident 
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Preaching how merilonaua with the Gods 
It would be to insnare an irreligioua 860 

Dishonourer of Dagon : what had I 
T^ oppose against such powerful arguments? 
Only my love of thee held long debate, 
And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest: at length that grounded maxim 865 
So rife and cetebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men, that to the public good 
Private respects must yield with grave authority 
Took full possession of me and prevailed ; 
Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty so injoining. 870 

Samson. 
I thought where all thy circling wiles would end ; 
In feignM religion, smooth hypocrisy* 
But had thy love still odiously pretended, 
Been, as it ought, sincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reasonings, brought forth oth^ deeds. 875 
I before all the daughters of my tribe 
And of my nation chose thee from among 
My enemies, lovM thee, as too well thou knew^st. 
Too well unbosomM all my secrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but over-powered 380 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing ; 
Yet now am judged an enemy. Why then 
Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband, 
Then, as since then, thy country's foe professed? 
Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave ass 

Parents and country ; nor was I their subject, 

. 864. — -dU these reawns] We own edition^ and not of the 
fodow the reading of Mutoii*8 others •^a// Metr reoiofft. 
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Nor under their protection but my own, 
Thou mine, not theirs: if ought against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly. 
Against the law of nature, law of nations, S90 

No more thy country, but an impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating Ae ends 
For which our country is a name so dear ; 
Not therefore to be^ ob^'d. But zeal mov*d thee; 895 
To please thy Gods thou didst it; Gods unable 
T^ acquit themselves and prosecute th^r foei 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 
Of their own deity, Gods cannot be ; 
Less therefore to be pleased, obeyed, or feared. 900 

These false pretexts and vamishM colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear? 

Dalila. 

In ai^ument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 

Samsok. 

For want of words no doubt, or lack of breath ; 905 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

Dalila. 

I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best. 
Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson, 
Afford me place to show what recompence 910 

Towards thee I intend for what I have misdone. 
Misguided ; only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 
T^ afflict thyself in vain : though sight be lost. 
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Lif^ yet hath many solaces, enjoy'd 915 

Where other senses want not th^r delights 
At home in leisure and domestic ease» 
Exempt from, many a care and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad* 
I to the lords will intercede, not doubting g^o 

Their favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison4iouse, to abide 
With me, where my redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad ofiice. 
May ever tend about thee to oW age 9^ 

With all things grateful cheered, and so supplied, 
That what by me thou' hast lost thou least shalt miss. 

Samsok. 
No, no, of my condition take no care; 
It fits not; thou and I long since are twain: 
Nor think me so unwary or accursed, 930 

To bring my feet again into the snare 
Where once I have been caught; I know thy trains 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils; 
Thy fair inchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No more on me have pow'r, thrir force is nulPd, 935 
So much of adder^s wisdom I have leamM 

934. Thy fair inchanted eup, ately following is taken from 

and nfarbling chamu] Alluding Scripture. Thyer. 
no doubt to the story of Circe He might as well be supposed 

and the Sirens; but did not our to know the story of Circe and 

author's fondness for Greek learn- the Sirens, as of Tantalus, &c. 

ing make him here forget, that it before, ver. 500. and there is no 

is a little out of character to re« more impropriety in tfie one than 

present Samson acquainted with in the dUier. 
the m3rtfaology of that country ? gsS. So much of adder's wiBdom 

It seems the more odd, as the / have learn'd\ The allusion is to 

allusion to the adder immedi- PsaL Iviii, 4, 5. They are like the 
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To fence my ear against thy scrt^ceries. 

If in my flower of youth and strength, when all men 

Lov^d, honour^, feared me, thou alone could'st hate me 

Thy husband, slight me, sell me, and forego me ; $fto 

How would'st thou use me now, blind, and thereby 

Deceivable, in most things as a child 

Helpless, thence easily contemnM, and scomM, 

And last neglected? How would^st thou insult. 

When I must live uxorious to thy will 945 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me> 

Bearing my words and doings to the lords. 

To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile ? 

This jail I count the house of liberty 

To thine, ^ose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 

Let me approach at least and touch thy faand» 
Samson. 

Not for diy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My suddei) rage to tear thee joint by joint. 
At distance I forgive thee, go with that; 
Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious worics 9/^5 

It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives: 
Cherish thy hastened widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason: so ^uewel. 

Dalila. 

I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 

To prayers, than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Afe reccNocil'd at length, and sea to shore : 

deitf adder, that stoppeth her ear; iff charwurs, charming never «b 
which mil not hearken to the voice wiselff. 
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Thy anger, unappeasable, still it^;es. 

Eternal tempest neyer to be calm'd. 

Why do I humble thus myself^ and suing 96s 

Fo|r peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate? 

Bid go with evil omen^ and the brand 

Of infamy upon my name deoouncM ? 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 

Henceforth, nor too mudi disapprove my own. 970 

Fame if not double-iacM is double-mouthM, 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 

On both his wings, one black, the other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight. 

My name perhaps among the circumcis'd 97s 

In Dan, m Judab» and the bord^iog tribes, 

To all posterity may stand defamed, 

With malediction mentioned, and the blot 

Of felsehood most uncoajugal traduc'd. 

But in my country where I most desire, gso 

973. On both his win^B, one in his Lycidas he taySi (imlets it 

black, the ether white, ' be a false'print,) 

Bears greateU nanm in ku wUd 80 nwiy tome gtntle Muse 

aery flight,] With lucky words favour mj destin*d 

I think Fame has passed for a ^^« ' 

^deu ev^ .ince H«ipd <tei6«d ^^ X^^^^^^^ u, n,, -b.e 

her: E^y. 763. shroud, 

^ V w A Where Muse in the masculine 

'^L",Z:'^""''^'"*' fo«=I«t» wry bold. Perhaps it 

Amu ^i|^MV4. #itf fp Tig trt mmt mfrti. SjlOllUi DC, 

Fama vero nulU prowus pent, quam ®**'1SS'^*^ °*"** *" *"*• "^ *^ 

quidem multi ■«*■»• 

Popali divulganiy quippe dea quidem What Milton sajs of Fame's heai^ 

'Mteti|toa.' ing great names on his win^, 

, , , , , »eein8 to be partly from HoMoe, 

Milton makes her a god, I know Od. ii. ii. 7. 

not why, unless secundum eos, nium ^get pcnna metuente solTi 

4|ui.4iCttnt utriuff^ue sexus paru p^^ tupentte*. 

ticipationem habere numioa* So JorHn, 
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In Ecron, Gaza» Asdod, and in Gath^ 
I shall be oamM among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 
Living and dead recorded, who to save 
Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose ' 96ft 

Above the faith of wedlock-baads, my tomb 
With odours visited and annual flowers ; 
Not less renown'd than in mount Ephraim 
Jael, who with inhospitable guile 
Smote Sisera sleeping through the temples nailed* 990 
Nor shall I count it heinous to aijoy 
The public marks of honour and reward 
Conferred upon me, for the piety 
Which to my country I was judg'd to^ have shown. 
At this who ever envies or repines, 995 

I leave him to his lot, and like my own. 
Chorus. 
She's gone, a manifest serpent by her sting 
Discovered in the end, till now concealed. 

9S6. — ^^mv tomb Jael is celebrated in the tiobk 

^i^i odourt visited atnl urmual wag of Deborah and Barak* 

flowers;] What is said in Scrip- Judges v. and Deborah dwelt 

tore of the daughter of Jephthah, between Rannk ^ittd Beih^ in 

thai the daughters of Israel Hfent mtmai Ei)krainu Judges ivi 5. ' 
ve^rUf to tament her, seems to 99^- Jt thU who ever eMos #r 
imply that this solann and period repines, 

diad vieitatioii c^ die tombs of / leave him to his lot, and tike 
«miiieiit persons ^as am eastern nty-own,) 

t!Q8totn. Thifer. • Teucer to the Chonie in Sopkv 

So it is said afterwards of ^M*s A)ax, ver. lOSS/ 



^he^n. „„ .H.U ^ i^f^ ,:z::t^:z;tj:^^.. 



y^XbiS taoibwitb floarert. 



Ciifimtetfi'htEC Hon sunt cbfdii 
968. N$i kss nsiown*d tkmw in ifleifee «M ttu^t, M tgo fii<iw 

mount Epkrmm '[ '' €aiMm. 

Jmei,-] • ■ ■ . 



^n 
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Samsoit. 
So let her go, God sent her to dfbaae me^ 
And aggravate my folly, who committed looo 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secresy, my saf^y, and my life. 
Chorus. 
Yet beauty, thot^h injurious, hath strange power, 
After oflfence returning, to r^aia 
Love once possess'd, nor can be easily 1005 

RepulsM, without much inward passion feh 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 
Samson. 
Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock-treacheiy indang'ring life. 
Chorus. 
It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 

1005. Yet beauty, though inju- called the woman-hater. It maj 

rious, hath Grange power, &c.] be said indeed in excuse, that 

This truth MDton has finely ex- the occasion was yerj provok- 

emplified in Adam forgiving Eve« ing, and that these reproaches 

ana he had full experience of it are rather to be looked upon as 

in his own case, as the reader a sudden start of resentment, 

may see in the note upon Para^ than cool and sober reascming. 

dise Lost, x. 940. Th^er. 

1008. Love-quarreU oft in These reflections are the uMve 

plauing concord end,^ Terence, severe, as thev are not spokm 

AncMa iii. iii. fiS. by Samson, who might be sup- 

._ ., , . . , ^ _^ posed to utter them out of pique 

Am.i.Uuniir«,im.ons.„tegratloe.t. £Xesentment.butaiedeliV3ed 

1010. It is not virtue, &c.] by the Chorus as smoiis and im- 

However just the observation portant truths. But by all a0- 

may be, that Milton in his Para- counts Milton himself bad auf- 

dise Lost seems to court the &- fered some uneasiness thnn^^^ 

vour of the female sex, it is very ^e tempc^ and behaviour of two 

certain, that he did not carry the of his wives; and no wonder 

same complaisance into this per- therefore that upon ao tempting 

formance. What the Chorus ntsre an. occasion as this be indulges 

aajTB outooes the very bitterest his spleen a little, depreciates 

satire of Euripides, who was the qualifications of the 
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Strength, oomdiness of abape^ or amplest merit 

That woman^s love can win or long inherit ; 

But what it is, hard is to say. 

Harder to hit, 

(Which way soever men r^r it,) ioi5 

Much like thy riddle Samson, in one day 
_ Or^sev^n, though one should musing sit. 

If any of these or all, the Timnian bride 
' H^d not so soon pr^rr'd 

Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compared, loio 

Suocess6r in thy bed, 

Nor both so loosely disallied 

Their nuptials, nor this last so treacheroudy 

Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 

Is it for tjhat such outward ornament lots 

Was lavished on their sex, that inward gifts 

Were left for haste unfinish'd, judgment seanti 

Capacity not raisM to apprehend 

Or vahie what is best 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong ? loso 

Or was too mudh of self-love mix'd, 

Of constancy no root infixed, 
i That either they love nothing, or not long ? 
Whatever it be, to wisest men and best 

and asserts the superiority of the Read to the tc'aest man. See the 

men^ and to give these sentiments following expressions, —in hit 

the ffiealer weisht pots them way, —draws km awry. Mea^ 

into Ae mouth of the Chorus. dawcouri. 

1020. Thy pttranymph,] Bride- We have such a change of the 

man; Bui Sam tan* s mife was number in the Paradise Xost, is. 

given to hit campamom, fifkom he llSd. 

hetd uted at hk friend. Judg. xiv. —-— in women overtrnttiiig 

Sa Richardeon. l^u her will rule; restraint the wiU 

JOS4. —lo mteti men and beti] ^^ wft to^n^Jf, te 

VOL. III. U 
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Seeming'at dtsit all beav^oiy under virgia veil, : ioS5 

Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once joined, the contrary she prows, a thorn 

Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his wdy to virtue 

Adverse and turhulent, or by her charms . io40 

Draws him awry inslavM 

With dotage, and his sense depravM 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends. 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 

ImbarkM with such a steers«mate at the helm ? 1045 

FavourM of heaven who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 
That in domestic good combines : 
Happy that house'his way to peace is somoth : 
But virtue which breaks through all opposititm, io50 
And all temptation can remove, 



and we justified it there by a rizes tlie W011191 in general, like 

similar instance from Terence. them too he commends the vir- 

1038. '^far within defenttre tuous and good, and esteems a 

arms mod wife a blessing from the 

A cleaving mischief,'] Lord. Prov. xviii. 22. Whoso 

The words a cleaving mischief alf findeth a wife,findelh a good Iking, 

lude to the poisoned shirt sent to and ohtaineth favour of the Lord. 

Hercules by his wife Deianira. xix. 14. A prudent wife is from 

Meadowcourt. the Lord. Ecdus. xnvi, 1, 2. 

The idea is rather that of an Blessed is the man that hath a 

adversary, who, having rushed virtuous wife, for the number of 

within his antagonist's shield^ his days shall be double, A tivr- 

grapples with him and cleaves tuous woman refoiceth her hus^ 

to his side. We would willingly band, and he shaa fulfil the years 

save Milton, if possible, from the of his life in peace, &c. This is 

reproach of so many ill-placed much better than condemning 

allusions to classic mythology, all without distinction, as Juve^ 

JS. nal and Boileau have done, the 

1046. Favour d of heavn who former in his sixth, and the lat- 

finds &c.] If Miltpn like Solo- ter in his tenth satire, 
mon and the^Scm of Sirach sad- 
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Most shines and most is acceptable above. 

Therefore God^s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, \0S5 

Nor from that right to part an hour, , ^ 

Smile she or lour : ; 

So shall he least confiision draw 
On his wliole life, not swayM 

By female uauipation, or dismay'd* t060 

But had we best retire, I see a storm ? 

Samson. 
Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Chorus. 
But d)is aQotber kind of tempest brings^ 

Samson. 
Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 

Chorus. 
Look now for no inchanting voice, nor fear . io65 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride. 
The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile high-built and proud. 
Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him hither 
I less conjecture than when first I saw 1071 

The siunptuous Dalila floating this way : 
His habit carries peac^, his brow defiance. 

Samson. 
Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 

Chorus. 
His fi^ught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 1075 

1075. Hit fraught] For fraught read freight. Mtadowcourt. 

U 2 
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ttAftAPHA. 

I come not, Samson, to condole thy ckance. 
As these perhaps, yet wish it had not be«i. 
Though for no friendly' intent. I am of Gath, 
Men call me Harapha, of stock renownM 
As Og or Anak and the Emims old loso 

That Kiriathaim held, thou know'st me now 
If thou at all art known. Much X have heard 
Of thy prodigious might and feats perfomM 
Incredible to me, in this displeasM, 
That I was never present on the place ]085 

Of those encountars, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed field : 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walkM about, and each Kmb to survey, ' 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 1090 

Samson. 

The way to know were not to see but taste. 



1079* Men call me Harapha, accounted pants or Rephaim, a# 

&e.] This character is fictitious, the Jhakims, but the MoahU^ 

but is properly introduced by call tkkm Emmi> That Kkiu^ 

the poet^ and not without some thaim held, for Gen. xIt. 5. CAa- 

foundati6n in Scripture. ArapHa, dorlkoiner, and l3ieiHng$ thai tb^re 

or mother Rapha, (says Calmet,) fviih him, imote the AqiAaims m 

was father of the giants of ke- Ashteroth tamaim, and the iu- 

fhaim. The word Bapka tnay zims in Nkm, and the Eitdm ik 

likewise signify simplv a giant. Shateh Kiriathaim, or the plain 

Vf stock renowned as Og, for Og of kiriathaim. 

the king of Bashan was of tJie lOSl. — thtm know'st me nam 

race of the Rephaim, whose bed If thou at all art ibiowjt.] 

was nine cubits long, and four He i^ made to speak in the ^n- 

broad, Deut iii. 11. Or Anak, rit» and almost in the hu^jmre, 

the father of the Anakims^ atid of Satan^ Paradise Loat^ iy« 

the Bnia^ old, Dlta^ il 10, 11, a a90. 

people ^eat,and many, and taU Not to know m aivuet younelf^ 

as tt^'Anakmsf mtch aisb Imtt ubUbiown. 
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Dost thou aiieady uogle me? I thought 
Gyves and the miil bad tamM thee. O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field, where thou art fem'd 
To^ have wrought such wonders with an ass^s jaw; 1(95 
I should have fore'd thee soon with other armsy 
Or left thy csfcase where the ass lay thfown : 
So had the g^ry' of prowess been recovered 
To Palestme, won by a Philistine 
From the unforeskinn^d race, <^ whom thou beai^st ii<k) 
The highest naioe for valiant acts ; that honour 
Certain to^ have won by mortal duel from tbee^ 
I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out. 

Samson* 

Boast not of what thou would'st have done, but do 
What then thou would^st, thou seest it in thy hand, 1106 
Harapha. 

To combat with a blind man I disdain^ 
And thou hast need much washing to be touchM. 

Samson. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me^ assassinated and betrayed, 
Who durst not with their whole united powers inp 
In fight widistand me single and unarmed, 

1095. Gyves] Chmn, fettert. That lets it hop • UUH fton her 
^ » • • j^g^ ^ ^^^^ pritonar in hte twiiCtd 



— Muttliepeik? 

I canDot do it better than In gyves. Amd wkh • lUk ltea# ^kukMll^^ 

Rflmeo mnd JuUct, act i. sc. 8. So loving Jealoui of hi« liberty. 

Jaliet to BoMo. p^^rfax, cant t. rt. 42. 

*Tls almoet momiof. I would have These handa wete made to fhake 

thee gone, iluup spears and swords. 

And yet no tether Mum o wootoals Not to be tied in gyvu and twisted 
bird, 



u3 
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Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded durst attack me, no not sleeping. 
Till they had hir'd a woman with their gold 
Breaking her marriage faith to circuihvent me. 1115 
Therefore without feigned shifts let be assignM 
Some narrow place inclos'd, where sight may give thee. 
Or rather flight, no great advantage on me; 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad habeif;e6n, iiw 
Vant-brass and greves, and gauntlet, add thy spear, 
A weaver's beam, and seven-times-folded shield, 
I only with an oaken staff" will meet thee. 



1120. And brigandine of brass, 
&c ] : BtigamiiHe, a coat of mail. 
Jer. li. 3. Against him that bend- 
^h, lei ike archer bend his bow, 
and against him that l\fteth hun-, 
self up in his brigandine. Haber^ 
geon, a coat of mail for the neck 
and shoulders. Spenser, Faery 
Qoeen, b. ii. cant. 6. st 29. 

Their mighty strokes, their haber- 

geomt dismaird. 
And naked made each other's manly 

spailes. 

iSJpaJ^f, that is, shoulders. Fair* 
fat, cant i. st 12. 

Some shirts of mail, some coau of 
plate put on. 
an d some a htitergeim^ 

Vani'hrau or Vantbrace, arant- 
bras, armour for the arms. 
Troilus and Cressida, act i. sc. 
6. Nestor speaks. * 

I'll hide ray silver beard in m gold 

beaver. 
And in mjvmiStrace put this witho'd 

brawn. 

Fair&x, cant. xx. st \Sg, 



His left arm woundM had the Imight 

of Prance, 
His shield was pierc*d, his wmfftroc* 

cleft and split. 

Greves, armour for the \eg^ 
1 Sam. xviL 6. And he had grevet 
of brass upon his legs. Gauntlet, 
an iron glove. 2 Henry IV*. act 
L 8C. 3. old N<Nrthumberiand 
spei^s. 

—Hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 

A scaly gatutttet now with joints of 
steel 

Must glove this hand. 

112K — add thy spear, &c.] 
This is Milton's own reading: 
the other editkms have and thy 
spear J which is not so proper, 
for it cannot well be said m ccm- 
strucdon, put on thy spear. A 
weaver's b^m, as Goliath's was, 
1 Sam. xvii. 7. And the staff of 
his spear was Uke a weaver* s beam : 
and lus brodier*s, 8 Sam. xzL 
19* the staff of whose spear mas 
like a weavers beam. And seiteM- 
times folded shield, as was Ajax'a, 
clypei dominus sepiempUcis Ajax, 
Ovid. Met xiiL 2. 
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And raise such outeneB.on thy clattered iron, . 
Which long shall not withhold me from thy head, 1125 
That in a little time while :hr^th remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt wish. thyself at Gath to boast 
Again in safety what thou would'st have done 
To Samson, but ^all never see Gath more. 

HAtAPHA. 

Thou durst not thus cUsparage glorious arms, wsp 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black incbantment, some magician^s art, 
Arm'd thee or charmM thee strong, which thou from 

heaven 
Fe^gn'dst at thy birth was giv'n thee in thy hair, 11^5 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rang'd like those that ridge the back 



1132. — had not speUs &&] or any iocbantroent about him* 
This is natural enough in the Dugd. Warw. p. 73. or, in the 
mouilh of Harapha, and no ways exact words of the oath of the 
inconsistent with the roanners of Judicial combat^ *' that ye have 
the age in which this scene is ** no stone of virtue^ nor hearb 
laid, since we are. informed in *' of virtue, nor none other in- 
Scripture that they were at that ^ chantmentby you, ^c* Dugd. 
time much addicted to magical Orig, Jurid, p. 166. And Um 
superstition. But vet it is very was injoined so early as in the 
probable, that Milton aidopted Laws of the Longobards. ''Nul- 
tiiis notion from the Italian Bpice, '* lus campio adoersus alterum 
who are very full of inchimted '' pugnaturus audeat super se ha* 
arms, and sometimes represent '* here herbas, nee res ad male- 
their heroes invulnerable bjr. this <* ficia pertinentes, &c* Corn- 
art. So Ariosto's Orlando is de- pare Comus, 64?. Milton's Ha- 
scribed. Thyer. rapha of Gath is as much a 

Milton's idea is immediately Gothic giant, as any in Amadis 

and particultfly taken from the de Gaul: and Harapha, like a 

ritual of the combat in chivalry. Gothic giant, engages in an un- 

When two champions entered just cause against a virtuous 

the lists, each took an oath, champion. T, Warton, 
that he had no charm, herb, 

U4 
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Of cbaPd wild boani» or ruffled porcupines. 
' Samson. 

I know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 
My trust is in the liTing God, who gave me 1140 

At my nativity this strengdi diffusM^ 
No less through all my sinews, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preserved these locks unshorn. 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 
For proof hereof, if Ds^on be thy God, ii46 

Go to his temple, invocate his aid 
With solemnest devotion, spread before him 
How highly it concerns his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve these magic spells, 
Which I to be the power of IsraePs God 1150 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test. 
Offering to combat thee his champion bold. 
With th^ utmost of his Godhead seconded : 
Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon fed, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 1155 
Ha^apha. 

Presume not on thy God, whatever he be, 
Thee he r^ards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite irom his people, and ddiver'd up 
Into thy enemies' band, permitted them 
To put out both thine eyes, and fettered send tbee 1160 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses, thy comr&des. 
As good for nothing else, no better service 

1138. — W nffied porcupmet.'] And each particular hair to sUnd oo 
Who can doubt that Milton here '°^* 

hwiShakespemreinmind? Ham- ^^^^ ''^ ^^ ^^^ P**^ 
let, act L 8C. 8. '^ 
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With those thy boot'rout looks, no wortiiy match 
For valour to assail^ nor by die sword ii^ 

Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour. 
But by the barber's razor best subdued. 

&AM80K. 

All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, diese evils I deserve and more, 
Acknowledge them frcHU God inflicted on me 1170 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant ; 
In confidence wheneof I once again 
Defy thee to the bial of mortal fight, 1175 

By combat to decide whose God is God, 
Thine or whom I with Israelis schis adore. 
Hakapha. 

Fair honour that thou dost diy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A murderer, a reverter, and a robber. itso 

Samson. 

Tongue«dougfaty giant, how^ost thou prove me these? 
Harapha. 

Is not thy nation subject to our lords ? 
Their magistrates confessed it, when they took thee 
Ai a league-breaker, and ddiver'd bound 
Into our hands : for badst thou not committed iisi 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 

1 IftE. — <% camrddes,] With And bid it pan. 
the accent upon the last syllable, U8l.T<mgue'dimghiy}DoiigkiM, 
•sisl HenryIV.activ.BC.a. that is, valiant. See »nuier. 1^*. 

And hit amr^, 4hst dirfi the ''''•Kr;.*^^''^^^^^ ^^* 
world Midt tra Thebas, 617* Richardson. 
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At AscaloD^ ^o never did thee harm. 
Then like a robber sbripp'dst them of thar robes ? 
The Philistines, wh^i thou hadst brc^e the league. 
Went up with armed powefs thee odly seeking, iigo 
To others did no violence nor spoil. 

Samson. 
Among the daughters of the Philistines 
I chose a wife, which argued me no- foe ; 
And in your city held my nuptial feaist r 
But your ill-meaniii^ politician lords, 1 195 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 
Appointed to await me thirty spies. 
Who threatening cruel death constrained the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secret. 
That solved the riddle which I had proposed. isM 

When I perceivM all set on enmity. 
As on my enemies, wherever chanced, 
I usM hostility, and took their spoil 
To pay my underminers in their coin. 
My nation was subjected to your lords. 1205 

It was the force of conquest ; force with force 
Is well ejected when the conqu^r^d can. 
But I a private per^cHi, whom my country 
As a league-breaker gave up bound, presumed 
Single rebellion, and did hostile acts. itto 

I was no private but a person raised 
With strength sufficient and command from heaven 
To free my country ; if their servile minds 
Me their deliverer sent would not receive. 
But to their masters gave me up for nought, 1215 

Th^ unworthier they ; whence to this day they serve. 



^^i^p 
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I was to do my part from beaWn assigned, 
And had p^orm^d it, if my known offence 
Had not disabled me, not all your force: 
These shifts reftited, answer thy appeUant . > 12120 
Though by his blindness maiqi^d for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee tbrice to single fight. 
As a petty enterprize of small enforce. 
..Harjlpha. 

With thee a man condemned, a slare inroU'd, 
Due by the law to capital punishment ? 1225 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 

Samsok. ... 

Cam^st thou for this, vain boiaster, to survey ne^ 
To descant on my strei^h, and give thy verdict ? 
Come nearer, part not hence so sbght iofoiin^d ; 
But take good heed my hand survey iK>t thee. 1230 
Harapha. 

O Baal-zebub ! can my ears unusM 
Hear these dishonours, and not T^ider death ? 

Samson. 

No man withholds thee, nothing frcmi thy hand 
Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van, 
My heels are fettered, byt my fist is fiee. 12S5 

Harapha. 

This insolence other kind of answer fits. 

1222. Who now defies thee 1231. BaaUzebuhf] He is 

thrice'] This was the custom and properly made to invoke BaaU 

the law of arms to give the chal- zebuh, as afterwards to swear by 

lenge and to sound the trumpet Astarothy that is, the deities of 

thrice. In allusion ^ the same the Philistines and neighboiiring 

practice Edgar appears to fight nations^ of whom we have said 

with the l&tard by the tWd something in the notes on the 

sound qf the trumpet, Lear, act v. Paradise Lost, aiid the leftmed 

sc. 7* reader may see more in Selden. 
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Samson* 
Go baffled coward, lest I run apon diee, 
Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 
And with one bufiet lay thy structure low, 
Or swing thee in the air, then dash thee down 1940 
To th' hazard of thy brains and shatfaer'd sides. 
Harapha* 
By Astaroth ere long thou shalt lament 
These brayeries m irons loaden on thee» 
Chorus. 
His gianlship is gone somewhat ciesfc-fidPa, 
Stalking wTth less unconsdonaUe strides, ims 

And^wer looks, but in a sultry chafe. 

Samson. 
I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood. 
Though fame dtrulge him h&er of five sc»is. 
All of gigantic size, GoMah chief. 
Chords. 
He will direcdy to the lords, I fear, it 50 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or otfaer yet finther to afflict diee. 

Samsoh. 
He must all^ some cause, and offer'd figiit 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
Whether he durst accept th^ offer or not, itss 

And that he durst not plain enough appeared. 



124S. Though f ami divulge him very veil known: and the other 
&c1 80 it pljunly tbould be at four are mentioned S Sam. xxj. 



ilton liimaelf corrected it, and 15—82. These four were borm, to 

not iiimlgtd aa it ia inall tbe edi- iho gumi or to Hanqpha » G«iA, 

tions. Fothor of fate sons &e. ^nd fell bff the haad of JDawid, 

The ptory of Goliath of Gath is andly ihe kandqfkiteervamUu 
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Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot \>fi^ imposet nof I suafaun; 
If they intend advantage of my lubours^ 
The work of many hand% which oatiw ny keeping itfii 
With no small profit daily to my owncars. 
But come what will, my deadliest fee will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hi^[K;e, 
The worst Uiat he can give, to me the best. 
Yet so it may fall out, because their end isBi 

Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the deed. 

Chorcs. 
Oh how comely it is, and how revivii^ 
To the spirits of just men long oppreasM! 
When God into the l^nds of their deliverer 1270 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th^ oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous jRiMKre of violaat men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic pow^r, but raging to pursue 1976 

The righteous, and all such ats honour truth ; 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats 
With plain heroic magni(«{de of pind 
And celestial vigowbr tmn^ds iM) 

Their armories and magazines Mntemns, 
Renders thiem usdes^, while 

1268. Ohhonf comely it is, 61c.'] of reflecting on the recent bletf'^ 

1 am of ofdniott, that Milton^ in ii^ of iHt restoration. Com* 

dib €lMnit> is writing a pane^ pare his i3<Bulet to GMmwelL 

gyric on the memory of Odm* T. WuHoti^ 
wdl and his deliveriaice, instead 
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With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightn^g glance he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who aurprisM i285 

Lose their defence distracted and amaz'd. 

But patience is more oft the: exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. 
Making them each his o^ deliverer. 
And victor over all 1290 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 
Either of these is in thy lot, 
Samson, with might indued 
Above the sons of men ; but sight bereavM 
May chance to number thee with those 1295 

Whom patience finally must crowi^. 

This idoPs day hath been to thee no day of rest. 
Labouring thy mind 
More than the working day thy hands. 
And yet peihs^ more trouble is behind, 1300 

For I descry this way 
Some other tending, in his hand 
A sceptre or quaint staff he bears, 
Comes on amain, speed in his look. 
By his habit I discern him now 1505 

A public officer, and now at hand. 
His message will be short and voluble. 
Officer. 

Hebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek. 



1285. His errand^ See the " quamt habits breed astonith- 

note. Pur. Lost, b. iii. 669. £. '* ment" Comptfe note on Ar- 

IS03. --quaint staff] Strange, cades, 47. T. Watim. 
unusual, as in Comus, 157» '* my 
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Chorus. 

His manacles remark: him, there he sits. 
Officer. 

Samson, to ithee our lords thus bid me say ; isio 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast. 
With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games ; 
Thy strength they know surpassing human rate. 
And now some public proof thereof require 
To honour this great feast, and great assembly; isis 
Rise therefore with all speed and come along. 
Where I. will see thee heartenM and fresh clad 
To' appear as fits before th^ illustrious lords. 
. Samson. 

Thou know'st I am an Hebrew, therefore tell them. 
Our law forbids at their rel^^ous rites 1820 

My presence ; for that cause I cannot come. 

.. . OjPFICSR. 

This answer, be assur'd, will not content them. 

IS09. — remark him,'] Dis- sc. 1. vol. ix. p. 29. Jonson's 

tinguish him* point him out Cjynii^ i2ev. ft. hr. t. 6. and Shake- 

Bichardion, speare, K. Richard 11. a. y. 8. 2. 

1512. fVith sacrifices, triumph, Midnight Dream, a. i. 8. 1. Third 

pomp, and garnet ;'] Triunfph wa8 , Pkri K. Henry VI. a. ▼• a. 7* 

used for shevas, such aa maaks, and this is the precise meaning 

revels, &c. See Burton's Ana^ of Falstafie's humour to Bar- 

iamit qf Melancholie, Pref. p. S. dolpb, '^ O, thou art a perpetual 

Bacon has an essay Of Masques triumph, he** FirHP.HenrylV, 

and Triumphs, Bsa. xxzvii. See a. ill* s. 3. P(mp also had a 

also his Essay Qf Buildings, Ess. technical sense in the ancient 

xlv. where he would have a room masques, introduced perhaps by 

" for a preparing place at times Jonson, for retinue, tram, &c. 

** qf triumphes** And Bishop See note on P. L. viii. 60. T, 

Fysher's funeral sermon on Mar- Warton, 

garet Countess of Richmond, ed. 1 31 8. — surpassimg human rate,] 

Baker, 17O8. p. 29^ And iri tfiSs In the first edition it was printed 

aensewearetointerpret Drayton, race, but in the table of Errata 

▼oL i. p. 831. And Beannfont we are desired to read r<ii^. 
and Fletcher's Coronation, act ii. 
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Samson. 

Have they not swcNrd-players^ and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 
Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, n95 
But they must pick me out with shackles tiPd, 
And over-labour'd at their public mitt, 
To make them sport wkh blind activity ? 
Do they not seek occasiott of new quarrels 
On my reAisal to distress me more, isso 

Or make a game of my calamities? 
Return the way thou cam^st, I will not come. 
Opvicur* 

R^ard thyself, this wiU offend them highly. 
Samsok. 

Myself? my amsdence and intermal peace. 
Can they thmk me so broken, so debased is35 

With corporal servitude^ that my mind ever 
Will ooidesneBid to such absurd commands? 
Although their drudge, to be their fool or jester, 
And in my midst of sorrow wd heart-grief 
To show diem feats, and play before their God, 1340 
The worst of all indignities, yet on me 
JoinM with extreme contempt? I will not come. 
^ Officer. 

My message was imposM on me with speed. 
Brooks no delay: is this thy resolution? 



IS%5. '-^mummers, tmmiof^i It mirtf The table of finatm t» 
•WMB printed mummen, mmir$: iIm first edition hath aet us rigkt. 



fMMiiiierf are maskers aoeordif^ instmetaig nsieread mkmkt, b«t 
to Junius, Skinner* •adtbeotber not one of tte editioDr has ielt* 
etymologists -, but what are mi- lowed it. 
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Samson. 
^So take it with what speed thy message needs. 1345 

Officer. 
I am sorry what this stoutness will produce. 

Samson. 
Peiiiaps thou shalt have cause to sorrow^ indeed. 

Chorus. 
Consider, Samson ; matters now are strain'd 
Up to the height, whether to hold or break : 
He^s goni^ and who knows how he may report 1350 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 
Expect another message more imperious, 
More lordly thundering than thou well wilt bear. 

Samson. 
Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, again returning with my hair 1355 

After my great transgression, so requite 
Favour renewed, and add a greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols ; 
A Nazante in place abomitiable 
Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon ? iseo 
Besides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably unclean, prolane ? 



1347. Perhaps thou shalt have such hints as cannot be perfectly 

cause to sorrow indeed.^ Here comprehended, till they are fully 

the catastrophe is anticipated, as explained by the event.' The 

before, ver. 1^66. speaker himself can only be sup- 

— it maj with mine posed to have some general 

Draw their own ruin who attempt meaning, and not a distinct con- 

**»<^*«d- ception of all the particulars, 

And such anticipations are usual somewhat like the high priest in 

with the best dramatic writers, the Gospel, who propfiesied with- 

who knowing their own plan out his knowing it. 

open it by degrees, and drop 

VOL. III. X 
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Chorus. 
Yet with this stiength thou serv'st the PhilktiDes, 
Idolatrous, uncircumcia'd, unclean. 

Samson. 
Not in their idol-worship» hut by labour 1365 

Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 
Choeyjs. 
Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 

Samson. 
Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds. 
But who constrains nae to the t^xiple^ of Dagon^ isTt 
Not dragging ? the Philistian lords command. 
Commands are no constraints^ If I obey them, 
I do it freely, venturing to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 
Set God behind: i;«hich in his jealousy IS75 

Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveness. 
Yet that he may dispense with me or thee 
Present in temples at idolatrous rites 
For soQUQ important cause, thou need'st not doubt. 

Chorus. 
How thouwiltherecomeoff surmounts my reach. laso 

Samson. 
Be of good courage, I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along, 

1377. Yet Viathe may dispense of this tort from Elishay which 

&c.] Milton here probably had he seemingly grants him. Se« 

in view the story or Naaman the' 2 Kings v. IB, I9. Thyer. 
S3nrian'8 begging a dispensation 1384. 1 with ihUmettenger will 
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NMhing to do^ be Mte, that may dtahoowr i5Si 

Our laip^, Of slain my vow of Nafzcdite* 
If there be ought of prescige in the mind, 
This day will be remarksMe in my life 
By some great act, or of M(y dtays tlve last 
CfiORtrs. 

In time tbo« hadtf resolv'id, the mail retnrad. 1390 
Office*. 

Samson, this seeond mes^ge fitom 6Uf Iord9 
To thee I am bid say. Art thou our slave. 
Our captive, at the public mill our drudge 
And dar'st thoU a€ our sending aild c6mttMttid^ 
Dispute fliy coming!* com^ witfiou^ dday ;; 1395 

Or we shall find such engines^ td assail^ 
And hamper tbee, a» thou shdccooie of fi»x$e. 
Though tbott wert firmti^r fesOen'd^thaflf a nitk^ 

Sam^sokl 

I could be wril content to try thteiif im, 
Which to no few of them wonld pfwe pemictou?. 14^ 
Yet knowing their advantaged tioo many. 
Because they shali not €rail me through their BtneeeVA 
Like a wild beadt, I am coiMent to go; 
Masters' commands cbme wi^ a pow'r re^istltess 

go along,"] With what messen* hardly a sufficient mtiination to 
r? It was not expressly said a blind man, unless we suppose 



fore that the messenger was him to know that the i 
osming ; it was implied Indeed Was coming by the same impulse 
m what the Cboroa nad said, that hefblt rousing him to some- 

thinir extraordinary. 

mounts nay roacn : —%t. • <>• ■ •«-•« 

This was a remt, but it had be- 

aod tbia might very well be un- tlrayed itself had it not be^ co- 

dcmtood by a roan, who oouM vered by ver. 1406« 

flee the messenger coming {U Yet thii bt mure Ac 

well as the Chorus, hut seems Warburton. 

X 2 
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To puch as owe tbeUi absolute wbjoction ; 144^ 

And for a life who will not change his purpose? 
(So mutable are all the ways of men) 
Yet this be sure, in nothing to ccmiply 
Scandalous or forbidden in our law« / 

Officer^ 
r I praise thy resolution; doff these links: liio 

By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To fitvour, and perbaps to set thee free. 

Brethren ^urewel; your company along . 
I will not wi^h, lest it p^iiaps offend them 
To ^ee me girt with friends; and how the, sight . 1415 
Of me as of a common enemy, . 
So dreaded once, may now e^caspente them 
I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine; 
And the well-feasted priest then. soonest fir'd 
With zeal, if ought religion seem concemM; ihsto 

No less the people on thdr holy-days 
Impetuous, in^lent, unquenchable: 
Happen wbat may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishono.urablei impure, qnWortby ^ 

Our God, our law, my; nation, or myself, i4jid 

The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 



1410* I praise thy resolution :'] poral and spiritual, whom he 

That is, of going* not what he tacitly compares with the lords 

said last Richardson, and priests of Dagon ; and then, 

1418. — lordM are lordliest in ver 14^1. he insinuates that 

. their wine, holidays also are of heathen in- 

Jnd the tveU-feasted priest &c,y stitution. He had spoken with 

First he expresses his contempt more coroplacency of holidays 

of a Nobiuty and an opulent in 1* Allegro, 97. T. Wartan, 
Cleigy, that is, lords both 'tem- 
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Go, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide - . * • 

To what may serve his glory best, and spread his name 
Great among the he£(th^n round; 14S0 

Send* thee the angel of thy birth, to stand ' 

Fast by thy side, who from thy father's field 
Rode up in flames after hi^ message told 
Of thy conception, and be- now a shield 
Of fire; that Spirit that first rushM on thee 1^435 

In the camp of Dan 
Be efficacious in diee now at need. 
For never' was from heav'n imparted 
Measure of strength sogi^t to mortal seed, 
As in thy wondrous actions hath been seen. i440 

But wherefore comes old Manoah in such haste 
With youthful steps? much livelier than ere while 
He seems ; supposmg here to find his son. 
Or of him bringing to us some glad news? 

Manoab. 

Peace with you, brethren? my inducement hither 1445 
Was not at present here to find my son. 
By order of the lords new parted hence 
To come and play before them at their feaat. 
I heard all as I came, the city rings. 
And numbers thither flocks I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forcM to things unseemly. 
But that which mov^d my coming now, was chiefly 
To give ye part with me what hope I have 
With good success to work his liberty. 

X 3 



VTWSfT^^ 
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That hope would much rejoiw us to partake i4SB 
With thee; say, reverend Sire, wq tbirst to hear. 

Manoah. 

I have attempted one by one the lords 
Either at home, or through the high street passing. 
With supplication prone and feth^s tears, 
T^ accept of ransom {or my son their prisoner. 1460 
Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 
Contemptuous, pix>ud, set on revenge and spite ; 
That part most reverencM Dagon and his priests : 
Others more moderate seaming, but their aim 
Private reward, for which bptii God and State 14G5 
They easily would set to s^le: a thi|!d 
MQte generous figr and civil, who confessed 
They had enough revenged, having reduc'd 
Their fim to misery beneath their fears, 
The rest was magnanimity to remit, 1^70 

If some conv^niwt ransom were proppsMt 
What noise or shout was that ? }t tore the sky. 
Chouvs- 

Doubtless th^ people shouting to behdd 
Their once great dread, captive, and blind before them. 
Or at some proof of streqgth before them shQWDr i^f 

Manoah. 

liis ranson)i if my whole ipheritpmce 

1468. That part mat rever- He might also periiaps in thit 

enc'd DofNm and his vrieiU;^ datcriptioii of Manoan*s sfiplj* 

MOtoD, I doubt not, in tnis place cation for Samson's delivennoe 

indnlges that inveltrate spleen, olaaoe at his own case after ^ 

which he always bad against miUv|itiQn. Thfef. 



wmcn be always bad against 
pnblic and established reugion. 
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May compass it, shall wttlingly be paid 
And numbered down: much rather I shall choose 
To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest^ 
And he in that calamitous prison left* 1480 

No, I am fixM not to part hence without him. 
For his redemption all my patrimony, 
If need be, I am ready tx> for^o 
And quit: not wanting him I shall want nothing. 

Chorus. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons, U85 

Thou for thy son art bent to lay out all : 
Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age. 
Thou in old age car'st how to nurse thy son. 
Made older than thy age through eye-sight lost. 
Manoah. 

It shall be my delight to tend his eyes, 1490 

And view him sitting in the house, ennobled 
With all those high exploits by him achieved. 
And on his shoulders waving down those locks. 
That of a nation arm^d the strength containM: 
And I persuade me God had not permitted 1495 



1490. U shall be my delight of the doating fondness of ad old 
&&] The character of a fond father. Nor is the poet less to 
parent b extremely well sup- he admired for his making Ma- 
ported in the person of Manoah noah under the influence of this 
quite through the whole per- pleasing imagination go still fur- 
fiirmance; but there is in my ther^ and flatter himself even 
opinion something particularly with the hopes of God*s restor- 
natural and moving in this speech, ing his eyes a^ain. Hope as 
The circumstance of the old naturally arises m the mind in 
man's feeding and soothing his such a situation, as doubts and 
fancy with the thoughts of tend- fears do when it is overclouded 
ing nis son and contemplating with gloominess and melandioly. 
him ennobled with so many fa- Th^er. 
mens exploits is vastly expressive 

X 4 
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His strength again to grow up with his hair 
Garrison^d^TOund about him like a camp 
Of fiuthful soldiery, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet in some great service, 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 1500 

Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 
And since his strength with eye-sight was not lost, 
God will restore him eye-sight to his strength. 

Chorus. 

Thy hopes are liot ill founded nor seem vain 
Of his delivery^ and thy joy thereon 1505 

ConceivM, agreeable to a father's love. 
In both which we, as next, participate. 

Manoah. 

I know your firiendly minds and — O what noise ! 
Mercy of heav^i, what hideous noise was that ! 



1504. Thy hopes are not HI catastrophe of this tragedy. This 

founded nor stem vain abrupt start of Manoah upon 

Of his delivery t"] heanng the hideous noise, and 

This is very proper and becom- the description of it by the Cho- 

ing the gravity of the Chorus, rus in their answer, in terms so 

as much as to intimate that his full of dread and terror, nata- 

other hopes were fond and ex- rally fill the mind with a presag* 

travagant. And the art of the ing horror proper for the occa- 

poet cannot be sufficiently ad- sion. This is still kept up by 

mired in raising the hopes and their suspense and reasoning 

expectations of his persons to the about it, and at last raised to a 

highest pitch just before the proper pitch by the frighted and 

dreadful catastrophe. How great distracted manner of the Mes- 

and how sudden is the change senger's coming in, and his he- 

from good to bad! The one sitation and backwardness in t^l- 

renders the other more striking ing what had happened. What 

and affecting. gives it the greater strength and 

1508. — a»J-*0 whai noise! beauty is tl^ sudden transitkm 

&c3 It must be very pleasing to from that soothing and flattering 

the reader to observe with what prospect with which Manoah was 

art and judgment Milton pre* entertaining his thoughts to a 

pares him for the relation of the scene so totally opposite. Tkyer, 
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Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1510 

.Chorus. 

Noise call you it or universal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation perishM! 
Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noise. 
Ruin, destruction, at the utmost point. 
Manoah. 

Of ruin indeed methought I heard the noise : 1515 
Oh it continues, they have slain my son. 

Chorus. 

Thy son is rather slaying them, that outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Manoah. 

Some dismal accident it needs must be ; 
What shall we do, stay here or run and see ? 1520 

Chorus. 

Best keep together here, lest running thither 
We unawares run into danger's mouth. 
This evil on the Philistines is falPn ; 
From whom could else a general cry be heard ? 
The sufferers then will scarce molest us here, 1525 

From other hands we need not much to fear. 
What if his eye-sight (for to IsraePs God 
Nothing is hard) by miracle restored. 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 

1512. — mhabiiatum]OufvfUfn. Jonson's three plays^ p. 31 . 

RichardflOQ. derives the word dole from the 

1514i. —at the utmost point.'] Greek, mm t«v >ii^fii>, distribuere. 

Al ultimo segno. Rkkardson. By the way we may observe^ 

1529. — be dealing dole] Dis- that the Chorus here entertains 

tributing his gifts and portions the same pleasing hope of Sam* 

among his enemies^ from a Saxon son's eye-nshi being by miracle 

word, says Skinner, but Mr. Up- restored, wnich he had beftnre 

ton in his remarks upon Ben tacitly reproved in Manoab, and 
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And over heaps of steughter'cl walk his wmy ? ism 
Manoah. 
That were a joy presumptuous to be thought. 

Chorus. 
Yet God hath wrought thmgs as lucredible 
For his people of old ; what hindeiB now ? 
Manoah. 
He can I know, but doubt to think he will ; 
Yet hope would fiiin subscribe, and tempts belief. i5S5 
A little stay will bring some notice hither. 

Chorus. 
Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner ; 
For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 
And to our wish I see one hither speeding, 
An Hebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 1540 

Mbssengir. 
O whither shall I run, or which way fly 

Manoah who had l^ofe enoou- he: and ao is the next but one, 

raged the same hope in himaelf^ in that and all the editiona ; 

now desponds and reckons it though it seems to belong rather 

prenmptuou$ in another. Soch to Manoah. The line between 

changes of our thoughts are na- them, which is wanting (as I jiut 

tural and common^ especially in now observed) in the text of the 

any change of our aitnaikm and first edition, in the Brnita and 

circumstances. Fear and hope in all the editions since is giyen 

Qsually succeed each other lixe to the Chorus, but the poet oer- 

ague and fever. And it was not tainly intended both tnem and 

a slight observation of mankind, Manoah a share in it 
that could have enabled Milton 
tohaveunderstoodand described ^■<>*- ^ 2^"*!?^ "^ ^"^ 

♦^.J^^rS^^^"^"*!!^- OftPlr'^'^^'^U BU,r.Of 

1530. A UtUe stojr wtU bring badtheiooner; 

$0$ne noiice hither.'] The text of For evU news ridei post, while good 



the first edition wants die nine 

lines preceding this, and the line ^■??: ^^.^ wirii I «»one 

tut fSUows it: but tl^.aresup ^ Het^wTlfllU. and of our 

phedm the Errata. Thishnem tribe. 

that edition is in the part of the Calion. 

Chorus, aa I think it ought to 
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The sight of this so horrid specUK^le, 
Which emt my eyes bebeM and yet behold ? 
For dire imaginatioD stilj pursoes me. 
But providence or instioct of oatoie seems, 1545 

Or neasoQ though disturbed, and scarce consuUedy 
To^ have guided me arightf I know not how, 
To thee first reverend M anoah, and to these 
My countrymen, whom here I knew remaining. 
As at some distance from the place of horror, 1550 
So in the sad event too much concerned. 

Manoah. 

The accident was loud) and here before thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not ; 
No preface needs, thou seest we long to know. 
Messenger. 

It would burst forth, but I recover breath 1555 

And sense distract, to know well what I utter. 
Makoah. 

Tell us the sum, the circumstance def<^. 
Messenger. 

Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are fhll^n. 
All in a moment overwhelmM and fallen. 



1552. -^and here before thee'] 1556. And sense distracf] The 

Here again the old error was word it used likewise as an ad- 

carefully preserved through ^aU jective in Shakespeare. Julius 

the editions. In the first ^don Caesar^ act iv. sc. 4. 

thees hut we have «>n«cted it, ^^ ^ .ttendwt. id>M>t) Ar^ 

as Muton himaelf oonected it m lowM Ok. 
die table of Errata. 

1654 JVepr^fl(V»ie^«.] No Twdfth^Night, act v. sc. 5. 

prufiice iswaiUlOg. Needs if a They pay, poor gmlleiqeDl M 

verb ne^ttr here as in Paradise muah t^treet. 
toe^ )(« sa where se0 the nio^ 
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Manoah. 
Sad, but thou know^st to Israelites not saddest 1560 
The desolation of a hostile city. 

Messenger. 
Feed on that first, there may in grief be surfeit. 
Manoah. 

Relate by whom, 

Messenghr. 

By Samson. 
Manoah. 

That still lessens 
The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 
Messenger. 
Ah Manoah, I refrain, too suddenly i5fi5 

To utter what will come at last too soon ; 
Lest evil tidings with too rud^ irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep. 
Manoah*. 
Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 

Messenger. 
Take then the worst in brief, Samson is dead. 1^70 

Manoah. 
The worst indeed, O all my hope's defeated 
To free him hence! but death who sets all free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 
What windy joy this day had I conceived 
Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 1^75 

Abortive as the first-bom bloom of spring 

1^6. AborlweoB the first-bam justness and proprietj. Onecan- 

hloom of spring &c.] As Mr. not possibly imagine a more 

Thyer says, this similitude is to exact and perfect image of the 

be admired for its remarkable dawning hope which Manoah 
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Nipt with the lagging rear of wiotert firoBt! . ^ 

Yet ere I give the reins to grief, say first, 
How died he; death to life is crown or shame. 
All by him fell thou s^y^st, by 'whom fell he, i580 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death^s wound? 
Messknoxe. 
Upwounded of bis enemies he fell. 

Manoah. 
Wearied with slaughter then or how? explain, - 

Messenger. 
By his own hands, 

Manoah. 

Sel£>yiolence ? what cause 
Brought him so soon at variance with himself isss 
Among his fo^? 

t Messengee. 

Inevitable cause 

had conceived from the favour- And when he thinks, good ea^y man, 

able answer he had met with „. ft»ll»«rely 

from some of the Philistian lords, "" S^?^ ' rfpenmg, nipe hit 

and of ite being so suddenly ei^- And then he failt, as I do^ 

€hiffuished by this return of ill -^ i_- l %m wr . 

for^ne, than that of the early ^P?» ^^'^ ^'- Warburton re- 

bloom, which the warmth of 1 '"JJ'M' ^ f T^^'^^"^ 

few fine days frequentiy pushes "^"^^^"^T ^^^^"^^^^^ 

forward in the springs anS then ^^' he should imagine the poet 

it 18 cut off by an unexpected 7<^ '^^'t-Sf* "' .^^ ^°'**' 

return of wmterly weathelT As '^^ ^« 7^,* ^ ^t y^"°« 

Mr. Warburton observes, this ^"^ ^ ^^^«?^- The com- 

beautifbl passage seems to be P?™?"!^^ fellas expression of 

taken from sSkespeare, Henry mo, is juster too m this readmg. 

VIII artiii sc 6 Shakespeare has the same thought 



in Love's Labour Lost 



VIII. act iii. sc. 6. 

This is the state of man ; to-day he 

puts forth Byron is like an envious sneaping 

The tender leaves of hopes, to mor^ firost 

row blossoms. That bites the first-bom in£uiU of 

And bears his blushing honours thick the spring. 

TheJhWdiy^«««fros.,akilBng See Warburton s Shakespeare. 

fioM; vol. V. p. *1S. 
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At once botfi to destroy and be destroyed; 
The edifice, where aH were met ta see HtB^ 
Upon their heads and on his own he piilPd« 
Makoah. 
O lastly ovtMitPcmg agaiast thyself! n9& 

A dreadful way thoa tock^ to Ay revenge. 
More than enough we know ; but while tbingst yet 
Are in confusion, give usr if tkoa canst, 
Eye-witneis of whs* first or last was done. 
Relation more particuteir and dtttiact. xsgs 

M£SSBN6ER« 

Occasions drew me early to this city. 
And as the gates I ent^d with sun-rise, 
The morning trampets festival^ proclaimed 
Through each high street : litde I had dispaCd^d, 
When all abroad was ramour'd that this day 1600 

Samson should be brought forth^ to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games ; 
I sorrowM at his captive state, but minded 

15961 CkcatUms drew me early 6od who had given him goch » 
kei]' As I obserf^d befbre; iStmt measure of strength^ and waa 



Miltatt had wMi great art ezdted summing up all hu f4aroe and 
the readef^s- attention to this- resolution; hu a very fine effisct 
mod tfvant, so here he is no upon the imagination. Miltoa 
nm careftil to gratify it bf thcf is no less happy in die sublimit 
relation, h is ciremonstantial) as of hb desonptioil of this grand 
the knportanoe of it requiml^ exploit, than judicious in the 
but not so as to be tedious^M* too choice of the circumstancos pro- 
long' to delay our expectatim). ceding it The poetry rises aa 
It would be found difficult, I the subject becomes more in- 
belieye, to retrendi one article teresting, and one may without 
without making it defective, or rant or extravagance say, that 
to add one whidi should not ap- the poet seems to eocert no less 
pear redundant The pictm^ of force of genius in describing 
Samson in particular with head than Samson does s it e ngt h S 
indmed awd eyeejixed, as if he body in executing. Thyer. 
was addressing hiniasif to that 
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Not to be absent at that spectade. 

The building was a spacious theatre iSas 

Half-round on two main pillars vaulted high, 

With seats where all the lords and each degree 

Of sort, might sit m order to behold; 

The other side was open, where the throng 

On banks and scaffolds under sky mig^t stand ; 1610 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 

Had filPd their hearts with mirths high dieer, and wine. 

When to their sports they tumM. Immediately 

Was Samson as a public senrant Inx^ught, i6is 

In their state livery clad ; before him pipes 

And timbrels, on each side went armed guardsy 

Both horse and foot, before him «ad behmd 



1604. -'^abitniatthattpeatackl 
The language would be more 
correct, if it was ^ibsentfrom that 
spectacle. 

1605. The building was a spa- 
cious theatre 

Half-round on two main pillars 
vaulted high, &cJ] 
Milton has finely accounted for 
this dreadful catastrophe, and 
has with great judfpientobviated 
the ccmimon objection. It k 
commonly asked, how so great 
a building, containing so many 
thousands of people, could rest 
apon two pillars so near placed 
together: and to this it w an- 
swered, that instances are not 
wanting of far more large and 
capacious buildings than this, 
that have been supported onl^ 
by one pillar. Particularly, Pli- 
ny in the fifteenth cluster of the 
thirty*sixth book of his natural 



hiatoiTx m^itioBS tw9 theatfos 
built by one C. Curio, who lived 
in Julius Csesai^s time; each of 
which was supported only by 
one pillar, or pin, or hinge, 
thaueh very mai^ dioosaadii of 
people did sit in. it together. See 
PdoWb Annotations. Mr. Thye^ 
fbrthev adds,, that Dr. Sfaaw m 
his travels observing upon the 
eastern method of building says, 
that the phuw where diey exhibit 
their diversions at this day is an 
advanced cloister, mad^ in the 
fashion of a large penthouse, 
supported onlv by one or two 
contiguous piUara in the front, 
or else at tne centre, and that 
upon a supposition therefbre tiiat 
in the house of Dagon, there was 
a cloistered structure of ithis 
kind, the pulling down thefront 
or centre piOans only which sop* 
ported it, would be attsndcdwith 
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Archers, and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 

At sight of him the people with a shout lew 

Rifted the air, clamouring their God with praise, 

Who' had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 

He patient but undaunted where they led him, 

Came to the place, and what was set bejfbre him, 

Which without help of eye might be assayed, 1625 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 

All with incredible, stupendous force. 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

At length for intermission sake they led him 

Between the pillars ; he his guide requested I630 

(For so firom such as nearer stood we heard) 

As over-tir'd to let him lean a while 

With both his arms on those two massy pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him ; which when Samson less 

Felt in his arms, with head a while inclined. 

And eyes fast fix*d he stood, as one who prayM, 

Or some great matter in his mind revolved : 

At last with head erect thus cried aloud. 

Hitherto, lords, what your commands imposM i640 

1 have performed, as reason was, obeying. 

Not without wonder or delight beheld : 

Now of my own accord such other trial 

I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater; 

As with amaze shall strike all who behold. i645 

This uttered, straining all his nerves he bow'd. 



the like catastrophe that hap- l6i9* — cataphracts] Men or 
pened to the Pnilistin^. See horses completdy armed^ firom 
Shaw's travels^ p. 983. xittmf^m9V0 ifrmis munio. 
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As with the force of winds and waters pent, 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars / 
With horrible convulsion to and frp. 
He tugg'd, he shook, till down they came and drew h650 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests^ 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this but each Philistian city round 1^55 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. . 
Samson with these immix'd, inevitably 
PulPd down the same destruction on himsdf ; . 
The vulgar only scap'd who stood without. 
Chorus. 
O dearly-bought revenge, yet gloripus! j6fio. 

Living or dying thou hast fulfiU'd 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now litest victorious 
Among thy slain self-kilPd 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 1665 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoined . 
Thee with thy slaughtered foes in number more 
Than all thy life had slain before. 



1649. With horrible convulsion] ral passages which we have cor- 

Id several editions it is printed rected by the help of the first 

confutum, but Mr. Thyer, Mr. edition, without tAing notice of 

Sympson, and every body saw them. 

that It should be convulsion, and 1667- w number more - 

90 it is in Milton's own edition. Than all thy life had slain 6e- 
And in the next line it should fore.'] 

not be He tugged, he took, as it Judges xvi. 30. So (he dead which 

is absurdly in some editions, but he slew at his death, were more 

^^ *^fd, he shook, as in the than tkeif whkh he dew in his 

first edition : and tbera are seve-. life. 
VOL. III. Y 
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SEMICHORtTfi. 

While their heartB were joound and sublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, 1670 

And hi regorg'd of bulls and goats, 
Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who dwells 
In Silo his bright sanctuary : 

Among them he a spi^rit of frenzy sent, 1673 

Who hurt their minds, 
And urg'd them on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer ; 
They only set on sport and play 
Unweetingly importunM i6so 

Their own destruction to come speedy upon them. 
So fond are mortal men 
FalPn into wrath divine. 

As their own ruin on themselves t' invite, ^ 

Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, i685 

And with blindness internal struck* 
Semichorus. 

But he though blind of sight, 
Despis'd and thought extinguished quite. 
With inward eyes illuminated. 

His fiery virtue rousM 1^ 

From under ashes into sudden flame. 
And as an evening dragon came, 

1074. In Silo] Where the te- l692. Andanmevenmgdrasom 

bernade and ark were at that came &e.] Mr. Calton says mat 

time. Milton oertainly dictated 

1689. So fond are mortal men, ^^^ notmtm evening dn^gon cune. 
acj Agreeable to the common 

naaxim^ Qaos Deus vult perdere Samson did not eet upon diem 

dementat prius. Th^er. like an ev^iing dragon; btU 
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Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl; but as as eagle 1895 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 

So virtue giv^n for lost^ 

Depressed, and overthrown, as seem'd, 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian, woods imbost, I7cf0 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay ere while a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd. 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deemed, 1705 

And though her body die, her feme survives 



darted ruin cm their heads like 
the thunder-bearing eagle. Mr. 
Symp8on to the same purpose 
pioposes to read 

And n9i m eveniof drtgoo camt 
•*<^ at ao eagle &c. 

Mr. Thjer understands it other- 
wise, and explains it without any 
idteration of the text, to which 
rather I mdine. It is common 
enough among the aneient poets 
to meet with several similies 
brought in to illustrate one ac- 
tion, when one cannot be found 
that will hold in every circum- 
stance. Milton does the sama 
here, introducing this of the 
dragon merely in allusion to the 
order in which the Philistians 
were placed in the amphitheatre, 
and the subsequent one of the 
eagle to express the rapidity of 
that venffeanoe which Samson 
took of his enemies. 

1695. — inZto^ic fwol 5] VUla- 



ticas allies, Flin.lib. xxiii. sect. I7. 
Richardson. 

1695. — but ai an eagle ^c] 
In the Ajax of Soph odes it 13 
said that his enemie^i if they saw 
him appear, would be tar rifled 
like biixls at the flppear^ince of 
the vulture or eagle, ver. 167^ 
AXX irtym^lm Sic. 

The Greek verses, I think, arf 
faulty, and as I remember, are 
corrected not amiss by Dawes in 
his Misctll. Critio. Jertiti, 

1700. ^Mk^.'] Conoealed, 
covered. Spenser, Faery Queen* 
b. i. cant iii. st. 84w 

A knight ber met in xatg^ty aima 

Richardson, 
17O& -^a hohcauit] An en- 
tire burnt-offering. Else gene* 
rally only part of the beast waa 
burnt. Richardson. 

1706. -^her fame tuTDives 
A secular bird agu of live»,2 
Y 2 



M4 
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A secular bird ages of lives. 

Manoah. 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now ; 
Nor much mcne. cause; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 171a 

A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revengM, hath left them years of mourning. 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 



The construction and meaning 
of the whole period I conceive 
to be this^ Virtue giren for lost, 
like the phoenix consumed and 
now teemed from out her ashy 
womb, revives, reflourishes, and 
though her body die which was 
the case of Samson, yet her fame 
survives a phoenix many ages: 
for the comma after turv'wes in 
all the editions should be omit- 
ted, as Mr. Calton has observed 
as well as myself The phoenix, 
says he, lived a thousand years 
according to some, [see Bochart^s 
Hierozoicon, pars secunda, p. 
817.] and hence it is called here 
a secular bird. Ergo quoniam 
sex diebus cuncta Dei opera per- 
fecta sunti per secula sex, id est 
annomm sex millia, manere hoc 
statu mundum necesse est Lac- 
tantius, Div. Inst. lib. vii. c. 14. 
The fame of virtue (the Semi- 
chorus saith) survives, outlives 
this secular bird many ages. The 
comma* which is in all the edi- 
tions after survives, breaks the 
construction. 

1706. Had this been the in- 
tended construction, he should 
rsliier have said " the secular 
"bird." But survives may be 
perhaps more naturally con- 
trasted with dies; " her body 



" dies** but '^ her fame surmoes," 
]. e. continues to live, " ages of 
" Uves." And " a secular bhriT 
may refer to the person implied 
in the possessive pronoun " her^ 
a construction common in Mil- 
ton. If this be so, virtue will 
have been confused in the course 
of the passage with the bird to 
which It is compared, a thing 
not unparalleled in our author. 
E, 

This solemn introduction of 
the phoenix is a gross outrage of 
poetical propriety. It is fauhy, 
not only as it is incongruous to 
the personage to whom it vs 
ascribed, but as it is so evid^itly 
contrary to reason and nature, 
that it ought never to be men- 
tioned but as a fable in a serious 
poem. Johnson. 

171s. —to the sons of Caphtor] 
Caphtor it should be, and not 
Chaptor, as in several editions: 
and the sont of Caphtor are Phi- 
listines, originally of the island 
Caphtor or Crete. The people 
were called Capfatorim, Cherer 
thim, Ceretim^ and afterwards 
Cretians. A colony of them 
settled in Palestine, and there 
went by the name of Philistim. 
Meadowcourt, 
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Through all Pfailistian bounds; to Israel 

Honour hath left, arid freedom, but let them 1715 

Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 

To' himself and lather's house eterual fame; 

And which is best and happiest yet, all this 

With God not parted from him, as was fear'd, 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 17^0 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness,' no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair. 

And what may quiet us in a death so ndble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 17^5 

Soak'd in his enemies' blood, and from the stream 

With layers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 

The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 

(Gaza is not in plight to say us nay) 

Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 1730 

To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend 

With silent obsequy and funeral train 

Home to his father's house: there will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of laurel ever green, and branching palm, 1735 

With all his trophies hung, and acts inroli'd 

In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his niemory inflame their breasts 



17*0. Will tend for all my feiw- house of his father, came down 

' dred, aU my friends, &c.] This and took him, and brought him 

is founded upon what the Scrip- up, and buried him between Zorah 

ture saith, Judges xvi.ai. which and Eshtmtl in the burying -place 

the poet has finely improved, of Manoah his father. 
Then his brethren, and all the 

Y 3 
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To matchless valour^ and adventures high: IT40 

The virgins also shall on feastflil days 
Visit his tomb with flow'rs, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial dioice. 
From whence captivity arid loss of eyes. 

Cho&us. 
All is best, though we oft doubt, 1745 

What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about. 
And ever best found in die close. 
Oft he seems to bide his faoe, 

But unexpectedly returns, 1730 

And to his faithful champion hath in plaoe 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent; 

His servants he with new acqubt 1755 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dbmiss'd, 
And culm of mind all passion spent. 

1745. All U besi, though we same as acquisition, a word that 
qfl doubt, &c.] There is a great may be found in Skinner^ but I 
resemblance betwixt thia meeh do not nnaonber to have met 
of Milton's Chorus, and that of with it elsewhera 
the Chorus in iBflchylus^s Sup- 1757* ^ih peace and cotuola- 
plicesy beginning at v«r. 90. iton haih diswust^ 

And calm of mind all pastkm 
spentJ] 
This moral lesson in the oondu- 
sion is very fine» and excellendy 
1765. Hii servants he wUhuew suited to the begtoliii^. For 
acquitt] It is liis servaat in most Milton had dioeen for (he 1 



&€• to ver. 109. 
Tkyer. 



of the editions, but the first to this piece a poMige out of 

edition has it rightly hit servants, Aristotle, whidi may »ew whet 

meaning the Chorus and ether was his design ia wcitii^ tUs 

persons present Acquist, the tragedy* and th^ sense of wkidi 
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ht hath expressed In the pre&ce, 
that '* tragedy i§ of power by 
'' raising pity and fear, or terror^ 
" to purge the mind of those 
'' and such like passions, &c." 
and he exemplifies it here in 
Manoah and the Chorus, after 
their various agitations of pas- 
sion, acquiescing in the divine 
dispensations, and thereby incul- 
catmg a most instructive lesson 
to the reader. As this work 
was not intended for the stage, 
it is not divided into acts ; but 
if any critic should be disposed 
so to divide it, he may easiiv do 
it by bq^ning the second act 
at the entrance oi Manoah, the 
third at the entrance of Dalik, 
the fourth at the entrance of Ha- 
rapha, and the fifth at the en- 
trance of the public Officer: but 
the stage is never emp^ or with- 
out persons, accordmg to the 
model of the best written trage- 
dies among the anciaits. I have 
said in the Life of Milton, that 
'^ Bishop Atterbury had an in- 



'' tention of getting Mr. Pope 
" to divide the Samson Agonistes 
'^ into acts and scenes, and of 
*' having it acted by the King's 
'' Scholars at Westminster." And 
see what he says to that purpose 
in one of his letters to Mr. Pope. 
*' I hope you will-not utterly 
'' forget what passed in the coac^ 
'^ about Samson Agonistes. I 
^* shall not press you as to time, 
^* but some time or other, I wish 
'' you would review, and polish 
'^ that piece. If upon a new 
^' perusal of it (which I desire 
'^ you to make) you think as I 
*^ do, that it is written in the 
'' very spirit of the ancients; it 
" deserves your care, and is ca- 
'' pable of being improved, with 
'' little trouble, into a perfect 
'^ model and standard of tragic 
'^ poetry--always allowing for 
" its being a storv taken out of 
*^ the Bible, which is an objec- 
'' tion that at this time of day 
^' I know is not to be got over." 
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FROM MILTON'S MANUSCRIPT. 



Thb Pbrsons. 
Michael 
Heavaily Love 
Cborut of Angds 
Lucifer 

£^ >with the Serpent 

Cohsctcsice 

Death 

Labour 

Sickness 

Discontent }- Mutes 

Ignorance 

with others 

Faith 

Hope 

Charity 



I'nB Persons. 
Moses 

Divine Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, 

Heavenly Love 
Hesperus the Evening Star 
Chorus of Angels 
Lucifer 
Adam 
Eve 

Conscience 
Labour 
Sickness 
Discontent 
Ignorance 
Fear 
Death 
Faith 
Hope 
Charity 



-Mutes 



Other Tragedies. 

ADAM IN BANISHMENT. 
THE FLOOD. 
ABRAM IN EGYPT. 



PARADISE LOST. 



Th« Pbrsoks. 
Moses ff'^«x«v/{^fi, recounting Enoch and Eliidi; besides the 

purity of the place> that certain 
pure winds, dews, and douds 
preserve it from, ccNmiption; 
whence exhorts to the sight of 



how he assumed his true body; 
that it corrupts not, because of 
his [abode] with God in the 
mount; declares the like of 
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"fallen. 



God I telU they caimotse^ Adam 
in the state of innocence by rea- 
son of their sin. 

Justice 1 debating what 

Mercy > should become of 

WisdonjManifheaiii. 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymn 
of the creation. 

Act II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage song, 
and describe Paradise. 
Act III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's niifi. 

Choras fears for Adam, and re* 
lates Lucifer's rebeUion and fall 
Act IV. 

Conscience cites them to God*s 
examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tdb the 
good Adam hath lost 
ActV. 
Adam and Eve driieft oat of 
Paradise: 

Presented by an Angel with 
Labour, Grief, Ha-^ 
tred. Envy, War, Fa- 
mine, Pestilence, Sick- 
ness,Di8content, Igno- 
rance* Fear, Death en- 
tered into the world, ^ 
to whom he gives their i 
likewise Winter^ Heat^ Tempest, 

Faith 

Hope 

Charity _ 

Chorus briefly concludes. 



Hamor. 
Sichem. 
Counsell(H3. 



Nuncias. 
Chorus. 



Mutes* 



1 



comfort him and in- 
struct him. 



The Deluge. Sodom. 
Dinah. Vide Euseb. Prseparat 
Evang. 1. ix. c. 22. 
The Pbrsoks. 
Dinah. Jacol). 

U^Ijjjj^ 'I Rebecca's Simeon. 
/ nurse. Levi* 



Thamar Cuophomsa, where 
Jnd^ is fband to have been die 
author of that crime, which he 
c(mden)ned in Thamar. Thamar 
excused in what she attempted. 

The Golden Calf, or the Mas- 
sacre in Horeb. 

The Quails, Numb. xi. 

The Murmurers, Numb* xiv. 

Corah, Datfaan> &e. Numb, 
xvi. xvii. 

Moabitides, Numb. xmr. 

Achan, Josk rii. and viii 

Joshua in Gibeon, Josh. k. 

Gideon Idoloclastes^ <^id§. vi. 
vii. 

Gideon pursuing, Jodg. viii. 

AbimelcK^h the Usurper^ JMg. 
ix. 

Samson pursof^drus, or Hy- 
bristes, or Semson manyk^ or 
in Ramath Lechi, Jud^. xv. 

Dagonalia, Judg. xvi. 

Comazontes, or the Benjaasln- 
ites, or the Rioters, Judg. xbt. 
XX. xxi* 

Theristria, a pastoral out of 
Ruth. 

EliadflB, Hophniand niinehas, 
Sam. u ii. iii. iv. beginning with 
the first overthrow of Israel by 
the Philistines, interlaced wim 
Samuel'a vhton concerning ElTs 
family. 

Jonathan rescued, 1 Sam. xiv. 

Deeg standering, l Sam. xxii. 

The Sheepshearers in Carrod, 
a jiastoral, 1 Sam. xxv. 

Saul in Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxviti. 
xxxi. 

David revolted, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
to xxxi. 

David adulterous, 2 Sam. xL 
xii. 

Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 
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Achitoyhel, 2 Sam. zv« xtL 
XYii. xviii. 
Adoniah, 1 Kings ii. 
Solomon Gynecocraturoenua, 
or Idolomargus, aut Thjsiazusse. 
1 Kinga xL 

Rehoboam, 1 Ein^ xii. whert 
18 disputed of a politic religion. 

Abias ThensBOS, 1 Kiii|^ xiv. 
The queen after m«ch dispute, 
as the last refuge sent to the 
prophet Ahias of Shilcv reoeivef 
the message. The £pitasis m 
that she hearing the child shaU 
die as she comes honia^ refuses 
to retuniy thinking thereby to 
elude the oracle. The former 
part is spent in bringing the 
sick prince forth as it were de- 
sirous to shift his chamber and 
fcooch as dyin^ men iise> his 
lather telling him what sacrifice 
he had sent for his health to 
Bethel and Dan; his fearlessness 
of death* and puttii>g his father 
IB mind to set [semi] to Ajhiah. 
The Chorus <^ the elders of 
Isxael^ bemoaning his virtues be- 
reft them> and at anoAer time 
wondering why Jeroboam being 
bad himsdf sliottid so ^eve &r 
his son that was good» 8sc. 

Imbres, or tm Showersi^ 1 
Kings xviiL xix. 

Naboth 0VK4f^fTtffU9H, 1 Kings 
xau* 

Ahab, 1 Kings xxii. beginning 
at the syood of false pi^^^ets; 
ending with relation of Ahab s 
death; his body brought; Zeda- 
chisA slain by Ahab's friends for 
his seducing. (See Lavater, 2 
Chron. xviii.) 

£lia8 in the mounts S Kings L 
'OpJUnsB or better, Elias Bd»- 
nustes. 

ElissBus Hudrodmos* 2 Kings 
liL HndrqphanteSy Aquator. 

EUsfleus Adoredoc^tas. 



EUscus M«Bnte«» aisce in Do- 
thaimis, 2 Kings vi 

Samaria Liberata» 2 Kings viL 

Adiabsei Cunoboriymeni, 2 
Kings ix. The scene Jecrod: 
beginning ftom the watchman's 
discovery of Jehu till he go oute 
in the mean while, message of 
things passinji^ brought to Jeze- 
bel, &c. I^astfy the seventy heads 
of Ahabs sons brought in, and 
message brought of Ahaziah's 
brethren slain on the way, c x.^ 

Jehu Belicola, 2 Kings x. 
. AUiah'ah, 2 Kinfs xi. 

Amaaiah Doryahytus, 2 Kings 
xiv. 2 Chron. xxv. 

Hezechias w)ii4M»fUMi, 2 
Kings xviii. xix. Hezechia b^ 
sieged. Tlie wicked hypoansy 
of Shebna, spoken of in c. xi. or 
thereabout, of Isaiah, and the 
oommeadation of Eliakim will 
afford mip»^um^ A^ytnu together 
with a fiMStion, that sought help 
from £ffypt 

Josiah Ai«^omeno6, 2 Kings 
xxiiL 

Zedediiah mtt^m, 2 Kipgs, 
but the story is liu'ger in Jere- 
miah. 

Solym«nr Halosls; which may 
begin from a Vieaaagit brought 
to the city, of the judgment upon 
Zedechiah and his children in 
Ribla, and so seconded with the 
burning and destruction of dty 
.and temple by Nebuzaradan; 
lamented by Jeremiah. 

Asa or Athiopes, 2 Chron. xiv. 
with the dfi»08inff his mother, 
and burning ner idol. 

The these Children, Dan. iii. 

BRITISH TRAGEDIES. 

1. The cloister kiqg Constans 
set up by Vortiger. 

2. Vortiger poisoned by Roe- 
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' S. Vordffer immured. 
The three following were added 
afterwards in the margin. 

Venutios husband to Cartis- 
mandua. 

Vortiger marrying Roena. See 
Speed. Reproved by Vordin, 
Archbishop of London. Speed. 

The massacre of the Britons 
by Hengist in their cups at Salis- 
bury plain. Malmsbury. 

4. Siffher of the East-Saxons 
revolted from the faiths and re- 
claimed by Jaruroang. 

5. Ethelbert of the East-An- 
gles slain by Offa the Mercian. 
See Uolinsh. 1. vi. c. 5. Speed 
in the Life of Offa and Ethel- 
bert 

6. Sebert slain bjy Penda after 
he had left his kmgdom. See 
Holinshed^ p. 116. 

7* Wulfer slaying his two sons 
for being Christians. 

8. Osbert of Northumberland 
slain for ravishing the wife of 
Bembocard, and the Danes 
brought in. See Stow. Holinsh. 
1. vi. c. 12. and especially Speedy 
1. viii. c. 2. 

g. Edmund last king of the 
East-Angles martyred by Hin- 
guar the Dane. See Speedy 1. viii. 
c.S. 

10. Sigebert, tyrant of the 
West-Saxons^ slain by a Swine- 
herd. 

' 11. Edmund, brother of Athel- 
stan slain by a thief at his own 
table. Malmesb. 

12. Edwin, son to Edward the 
ypunffer, for lust deprived of his 
Kingdom, or rather b^ faction of 
Monks, whom he hated ;* toge- 
ther with the impostor Dunstan. 

15. Edward son of Edgar mur- 
dered by his step-mother. To 
>rhich may be inserted the tra- 
gedy stirred up betwixt the 



Monks and Priests about mar- 
riage. 

14. Etbeldred, son of Edgar, 
a slothful king, the ruin of his 
land by the Danes. 

15. Ceaulin, kins^ of West- 
Saxons, for tyranny deposed, and 
banished, and dying. 

16. The slaughter of the Monks 
of Bangor by Edelfride stirred 
up, as is said, by Ethelbert, and 
he by Austin the Monk, because 
the Britons would not recdve 
the rites of the Roman ChurdL 
See Bede, Geffrey Monraoudi, 
and Holinshed, p. 104. whidi 
must b^^ with the ConTocatkm 
of British Clergy by Austin to 
determine superfluous points, 
which by them was refused. 

17- Eidwin by vision jHtimised 
the kingdom of Northumberland 
on promise of his conversion, 
and therein esti^lished by fio- 
doald king of East-Angles. 

18. Oswin king of Deira tlam 
by Oswie his friend king of Ber- 
nitia, through instigation of flat- 
terers. See Holinshed, p. 115. 

19. SigibertoftheEasuAngles 
keeping company widi a person 
excommunicated, slain by the 
same man in his house, according 
as the Bishop Cedda had fere- 
toM. 

20. Egfride kuig of the North- 
umbers slain in battle against 
the Bets, having before wasted 
Ireland, and made war for no 
Teason on men that ever loved 
the English: forewarned alaobj 
Cuthbert not to fight wrA the 
Picts. 

21. Kinewulf, king of West- 
Saxons, slain by Kineard in Ae 
house of one of his concubines. 

22. Gunthildis, the Daniah 
ladv» with her husband Palin^os, 
and her son, slain by appoint- 
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mentof the traitor Edrick in 
king^Gthdied's days. HoUnshed^ 
1. Tii. c. 5. tc«ether with the 
maissacre of die Danes at Oxfod. 
Speed. 

SS. Brightrick of West-Saxons 
poisoned by his wi£e EtheUrarge, 
Offit's daughter, who dies mise- 
rably also in b^gary after adul- 
tery in a nonnery. Speed in 
Bithrick. 

24. Alfred tn dismise of a 
minstrel discovers Sbe Danes' 
negltffence, sets on with a mighty 
slau^ter ; about the same time 
the Devonshire men rout Hubba^ 
and slay him. 

A Heroical poem may be 
founded somewhere in Alfred's 
reign, especially at his issuing 
out of Edelingsey on the Danes^ 
whose actions are well like those 
of Ulysses. 

Sfi. Althestan exposing his bro- 
ther Edwin to the sea, and re- 
penting. 

26. Edgar slaying Ethelwold 
for false ]^y in wobmg, wherein 
may be set out his pride^ lust, 
which he thought to close by 
favouring Monks and building 
Monasteries: also the disposition 
<^ woman in Elfrida toward her 
husband. 

27. Swane besieging London, 
and Ethelred repulsed by the 
Ixmdoners. 

28. Harold slain in battle by 
William the Norman. The first 
scene may begin with the ghost 
of Alfred, the second son of 
Ethelr^, slain in cruel manner 
by Godwin, Harold's father, his 
mother and brother dissuading 
him. 

29. Edmund Ironside defeat- 
ing the Danes at Brentford, with 
his combat with Canute. 



50, Edmund Ironside mur- 
dered by Edr4ck the traitor, and> 
revenged b^ Canute. 

51. Gunilda, daughter to king 
Canute and Emma, wife to 
Henry the third Emperor, ac- 
cused of inchastity, is defended 
by her Eng^lish page in combat 
affainst a giant-Uke adversary; 
wno by him at two blows is slain, 
^. Speed in the Life of Canute. 

32. Hardiknute dying in his 
cups, an example to riot. 

SS. Edward Confessor's di- 
vorcing and imprisoning his noble 
wife Editha, Godwin's daughter ; 
wherein is shewed his over-af- 
fection to strangers, the cause 
of Godwin's insurrection, where- 
in God win 8 forbearance of battle 
praised, and the English mode- 
ration on both sides magnified. 
His slackness to redress Sie cor- 
rupt clergy, and superstitious 
pretence of chastity. 

Abram from Morba, or Isaac 
redebmbd. 
The oBConomy may be thus. 
The fifth or sixth day after Abra- 
ham's departure, Eleaaer, A- 
bram's steward, first alone, and 
then with the Chorus, discourse 
of Abraham's strange voyage, 
their mistress' sorrow and per- 
plexity accompanied.with fright- 
ful dreams ; and tell the manner 
of his rising bv night, taking his 
servants aiKl nis son with nira. 
Next may come forth Sarah her- 
self i after the Chorus, or Ismael, 
or Agar; next some shepherd or 
company of merchants passing 
through the mount in the time 
that Abram was in the mid- work, 
relate to Sarah what they saw. 
Hence lamentation, fears, won- 
ders: the matter in the mean 
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wbik diimlgedi Aner, or Bith- 
Coli or Mmmre, Abramls confede^ 
rates^ come to the house of Abrsm 
lo be man oertain, <nr to bring 
news I in the mean while dis- 
coursing as Ihe werld woold of 
such an action divers ways» be** 
wdUing the &te of so nakAe a 
man ^en from his reputation, 
eklier dirough divine iustice^ or 
superstition* or coTetmg to do 
seine notable act through zeal. 
At length a senrant sent firom 
Abram relates the truth; and 
last be himsdf comes wi& a 
great tmin of Melchisededc^ 
whose shepherds being secret 
eye^-witnesses of all passages had 
related to their master, and he 
oondttoted his friend Abraham 
hone with joy. 

Baptistbs. 
The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the morning of 
Herod's birth -day. 
Herod by some counsellor 
persuaded * on his birth-day to 
relense John Baptist, purposes 
it, OBUses him to be sent fbr to 
the court from prison. The 
Queen hears of it, takes occasion 
to pass where he is, on purpose, 
that under pretence of reconciling 
to him> or sedcii^ to draw a 
kind retraction from him of his 
eensure on the marriage; to 
which end she sends a courtier 
before to sound whether he 
nHght be persuaded to mitigate 
bis sentence, which not finding, 
she herself craftily asssjrs, aiMl 
<Mt his coostancyibonds on accu- 
sation to Herod of a contuma* 
ciotts affiront en such a day before 



many peers, prepares the king 
to some passion, and at last by 
her daughter's daxidng efiects it. 
There mayproiegise the Spirit 
of Philip, Herods brother. It 
nay also be tbou^it, tint Hnod 
had well bedewMl hinself wttli 
wme, whidft nade him grant 
the easier to. his wffe s daughter. 
Some of his disciples also, as to 
congratulate his liberty, nvy be 
brought in, with whom after 
certdn command of hie death 
many compassiont^ words of 
his cUsciples, bewailing his yootk 
cut off in his glorious course, he 
telling them his work is dane, 
and wishing them to fdk>w 
Christ his master. 

SoDOM. 

The title, Cupid*s fbneral pile. 

Sodom burning. 
The Scene before Lot's gate. 
The Chorus omsists of Lot's 
shepherds, coming to the dty 
about some afikirs, await in the 
erenin^ their master's return 
fVom his evening walk toward 
the city gates. He brings witli 
him two ynang men or youdis 
of noble form. Afler liktiy dis* 
courses prepares fi>r their entet* 
tainment. By then supper is 
ended, the gallantry of tne town 
pass by in procession with mosic 
and song to the templeof Venus 
Urania or Peor, and understand-- 
ing of two ncMe strangers ar- 
rived, they send two of their 
choicest youth widi d^ priest to 
invite them to theur city solem- 
nities, it being an honour that 
thehr city had decreed to aH fidr 
personages^ as being sacred to 



■ Or dM the Queea majr plot under pretence of beting fyr his litMSly* to seek 
to draw him into a sukSrc bj his Areedom of sspcech. 
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thmr Goddess. Tke an^bciog 
asked by the priest wbence tfaey 
are, sa^ the? are of Salem ; the 
priest inveighs a^iost the strict 
reign of Melchizedeck. Lot, 
that knows their dri(l« answers 
thw^rtly at last, of which notice 
given to the whole assembly, 
they hasten thither, tax him of 
presumption, singularity, breach 
of city customs; in fine, (ifUr 
violence, the Chorus of shep- 
herds prepare resistance in their 
mastei^s defence, calling the rest 
of the serviture; but being 
ibrced to give back, the angels 
open the door, rescue Lot, dis- 
cover themselves, warn him to 
gather his friends and sons-in** 
law out of the cit^. He goes 
and returns, as havmjg met with 
some incredulous. Some other 
friend or son-in-law out of the 
way, when Lot came to his house, 
overtakes him to know his busi- 
ness. Here is disputed of incre- 
dulity of divine judgments, and 
sucb like matter : at last is de- 
scribed the parting from the city ; 
the Chorus depart with their 
master: the angels do the deed 
with all dreadful execution j the 
kin^^ and nobles of the city may 
com^ forth, and serve to set out 
tbe terror ; a Chorus of angels 
copcluding, and the angels rdat- 
iug the event of Lots journey 
and of his wife. The first Cho- 
rus beginning, may relate the 
course of the city each evening 
every one with mistress or Gany- 
in9de,git|QroiagalQngthe streets, 
or aolacinff on tbe banks of Jor- 
d»n, or down the sueam. At 
tbe priest's inviting the angels 
to tne solemniQr, Ae angels pityi- 
iog. their beauty may dispute of 
love^ and how it diftrs from.lnst^ 



seeUi^ to win tliem. In^th# 
last soene^ to tbe king and no- 
bles, when the fierce thunders 
begin, ainft, the angel apnears all 
girt with flames, which lie saith 
sue the flames of true love, and 
tdls the king, who falls down 
with terror, ms just sufiering, as 
also Athane's, i. e. Gener, Let's 
son-in*law, for deqpising the con- 
tinual admonitions of Lot: then 
calli^ to tbe thunders, light- 
nings, and fires, he bidis them 
hear the call and command of 
God to come and destroy a god* 
less nation : he brings thsos down 
with some shmt wsmii^ to othw 
nations to take heed. 

Christ bom. 

Herod massacreing, at Rachel 
weeping. Matt ii. 
Christ bound. 
Christ crucified. 
Christ risen, 
Lazarus. John xi. 

Adam unpabadised. 
The angel Gabriel either de« 
scending or entering, ^ewin^, 
since this globe was created, hia 
freaaency as much on eiurth, as 
in neaven: describes Paradise. 
Next the Chorus shewing the 
reason of his coming to keep 
his watch in Paradise adar Lu- 
cifer s rebellion, by command 
frcm God, and withcu expressin^g 
his desire to see and know more 
concerning diis excellent new 
creature, Man. The angel Ga* 
briel, as by his name signifying 
a prince of power, tracing iWa*- 
dise witb a more free office, passes 
by the station of tjhe Chorus, and 
desired by them relates what be 
knew of Man, as the creation of 
Eve, with their love and mar-« 
riage. After this Lucifi^r ap- 
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pears after hig overthrow, be- 
moans himself, seeks revenge on 
Man. The Chorus prepare re- 
sistance at his first approadi. At 
hwt, after discourse of enmity on 
either side, he departs 5 whereat 
the Chorus sings of the battle, 
and victory in heaven against 
him and his accomplices ; as be- 
fore, after the first act, was sung 
a hymn of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer relat- 
ing and insuking in what he had 
done to the destruction of Man. 
Man next, and Eve having by 
this time been seduced by the 
serpent, appears conftisedly co- 
vered with leaves. Consdence 
in a shape accuses him. Justice 
cites him to the place, whither 
Jehovah called for him. In the 
mean while the Chorus enter- 
tains the stage, and is informed 
by some angel the manner of his 
fell. Here the Chorus bewails 
Adam's fall. Adam then and 
Eve return, accuse one another, 
but especially Adam lays the 
blame to his wife, is stubborn in 
his offence. Justice appears; 
reasons with him, convinces him. 
The Chorus admonisheth Adam, 
and bids him beware Lucifer's 
example of impenitence. The 
angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise; but before causes 
to pass before his eyes in shapes 
a Mask of all the evils of this life 
and world. He is humbled, re- 
lents, despairs; at last appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promises 
the Messiah ; then calls m Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; instructs 
him j he repents, gives God the 
glory, submito to his penalty. 
The Chorus briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former 
draught 



SCOTCH STOMES, or rather 
Briiishiiftke North pctrt$. 

Athirco slain by Natholodius, 
whose daughter he had ravished, 
and this Natholochu§ usurping 
thereon the kingdom, seeks to 
slay the kindred of Athirco^ who 
scape him, and conspire against 
him. He sends to a witch to 
know the event The witch tells 
the messenger, that he is the 
man shall stay Natholochus : he 
detests it, but in his journey 
home changes his mind, and 
performs it Scotch Chron. Eng- 
lish, p. 68, 69. 

Duffe and Donwald. a strange 
story of witchcraft, and murder 
discovered and revenged. Scotch 
Stonr, 149, flfc. 

Haie, the Ploughman, who 
with his two sons that were at 
plough running to the battle that 
was between the Scots and Danes 
in the next field, stayed the flight 
of his countrymen, renewed the 
battle, and caused the victory, 
8fc. Scotch Story, p. 155. 

Kenneth, who having privily 
poisoned Malcolm Duffe, that 
nis own son might succeed, is 
slain by Fenella. Scotch Hist 
p. 157, 158, S^c. 

Macbeth, beginning at the ar- 
rival of Midcolm at Mackduffe. 
The matter of Duncan may be 
expressed by the q)peariog of 
his ghost. 

MOABITIDES OR PhINBjLS. 

The Epitasis whereof may lie 
in the contodiion, first between 
the fether of Zimri and Eleascr,- 
whether he [ought] to have slain 
his. son without law: neiLt, the 
ambassadors of the Moabites ex- 
postulating about Coebt, a stran- 
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fnr and a noble woman dain hy CflRiSTtrs Patibns. 

hineas. It may be argued The scene in the ^prden be- i 

about reformation and punish- ginning from the commg thither ^i 

ment aHegal, and, as it were, till Judas betrays, and the offi- 

by tumult: after all arguments cers lead him away. The rest 

driven home, then the word of by message and Uhoms. His 

the Lord may be brouffht acquit- agoir^ may receive noble ex,* 

ting and approving Pnineas. pressions. 



VfjL. III. Z 



POEMS 



UPON 



SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 



COMPOSED AT 8BTEBAL TIMB8, 



BY MR. JOHN MILTON. 



Baccare frontem 

Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

VirgU, Edtg. 7. 



z 3 



To the first edition of tlie author s poems^ printed in 
1645, WM prefixed the following advertisement of 

THE STATIONER TO THE READER. 

It is not any private respect of gain, gentle Reader, for the 
slightest pamphlet is now-a-days more vendible than the works 
of leamedest men; but it is the love I have to our own lan- 
guage, that hath made me diligent to collect and set forth such 
pieces both in prose and verse, as may renew the wonted 
honour and esteem of our English tongue: and it is the worth 
of these both English and Latin poems, not the flourish of any 
preiSxed encomiums that can invite thee to buy them, though 
these are not without the highest commendations and applause 
of the leamedest Academics, both domestic and foreign; and 
amongst those of our own country, the unparalleled attestation 
of that renowned Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotton. 1 
know not thy palate how it relishes such dainties, nor how 
harmonious thy soul is; perhaps more trivial airs may please 
thee better. But howsoever thy opinion is spent upon these, 
that encouragement I have already received from the most 
ingenious men in their clear and courteous entertainment of 
Mr. Waller's late choice pieces, hath once more made me 
adventure into the world, presenting it with these ever-green, 
and not to be blasted laurels. The Author's more peculiar 
excellency in these studies was too well known to conceal his 
papers, or to keep me from attempting to solicit them from 
bim. Let the event guide itself which way it will» I shall de- 
serve of the age, by bringing into the light as true a birth, as 
the Muses have brought forth since our famous Spenser 

z 3 
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wrote; whose poems m these English ones are as rarely imi- 
tated as sweetly excelled. Reader, if thou art eagle^yed to 
censure their worth, I am not fearful to expose them to thy 
cxactest perusal. 

Thine to command, 

HUMPH. MOSELEY. 



'POEMS 



ON 



SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 



I. 

Anno cetath 17. On the death of a fair infant^ ^yi^g 
of a coligk. 



L 
O FAIREST flower no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose Aiding timelessly, 
Summer^s chief honour, if thou hadst out-lasted 
Bleak Winter's force that made thy blossom dry; 
For he being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But killed, alas, and then bewail'd his fatal bliss. 



This de^nr was not inserted in 
Uie first edition of the author's 
poems printed in 1645^ but was 
added in the second edition 
printed in 167S. It was com- 
posed in the year 1625> that 
bdtig the seventeenth year of 
Mflton's age. In some editions 
the title runs thus. On the death 
of a fair infant, a nephew of his, 
d^g of a 'cough : but the sequel 



shews plainly that the diild was 
Mt a nephew, but a nieee, ind 
consequently a daughter of his 
sister Philips, and probaUy her 
first child. 

d. For he being amofoae on 
that hvefy dife &c.] In Bxnneo 
and JuU^, Affiction and Death 
turn paramours. T. Wartmu 

6. -—thought to kiis. 

But kUl^d, aim, Ac] 
z 4 
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11. 

For since grim Aquilo his charioteer 

By boisterous rape th' Athenian damsel got, 

He thought it touchM his deity full n^r» lo 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th* infkmous blot 

Of long-uncoupled bed, and childless eld. 
Which 'mongstthe wanton Gods a foul reproach washdd* 

III. 
So mounting up in icy-pearled car, 15 

Through middle empire of the freezing air 
He wandered long, till thee he spied irom far; 



Copied probably from this verse 
in Shakespeare's Venus and Ado- 
nis, 

H« thought to kiM him, tod hath 
kttl*d him 80. 

8. For since grim Aquilo &c.] 
Boreas or Aquilo carried off by 
force Orithyia daughter of Erec^ 
tbeus king of Athens, Ovid, 
Met vi. &b. 9. as she crossed 
over the river Ilissus, (as Apollo- 
dorus says, lib. 3.) that is, she 
was drowned in a high wind 
crossing that river. Richardion. 
12. —th' Itfdmm blot 
Of long-uncoupled bed, and 
chUdlees eU, iLc] 
The author probabljr pronounced 
it(famou$ wiUi the middle syllable 
Icmg as it is in Latin. Eld is 
old age, a word used in innume- 
rable places of Spenser and our 
old writers. Ana in saying that 
kmg'unMipled bed ana c&ldUs$ 
eld w^i held a reproach among 
the wanton Gods, ^e poet seems 
to allude particularly to the ease 



of Pluto, as reported by Claa« 
dian. De Rapt. Pros. L 32. 

Dux Erebi quondam tiimklw eianit 

ioirat 
Pnelim motums 8uperii> quod solos 

Cffertt 
Connubii, tterileique diu consmiMreC 

sonos, 
Iropstient nesdre tonim, nullssqiie 

nmici 
lUecebraSi nee dulce patris cofnos- 



15. So mounting up tit icy^ 
pearled car'] We should rsdbet 
read ke-ypearUd. And so in 
the Mask^ v. 890. rush^ringei. 
Otherwise we have two epimets 
instead of one, with' a weaker 
sense. Milton himself affords an 
instance in the Ode on The Na- 
tivity, V. 155. 

Yet first to those y^um^d in sleq>. 
Of the prefixture of y, in a con- 
catenated epithet there is an ex* 
ample in the Epitiqph on Shake- 
qpc«re, v. 4. 

Under a itar^ypowting |ijT«inid. 

7. Wwrton. 
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There ^ided was hia quest, there ceasM his care. 
Down he descended from his snow-soft chair. 

But all unwares with his cold-kind embrace «o 

Unhous'd thy virgin soul from her fidr biding place. 

IV. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilome did slay his dearly-loved mate, 
Young Hyacinth bom on Eurotas* strand, 25 

Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land ; 

But then transformed him to a purple flower; 
Alack that so to change thee Winter had no power. 

V. 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead. 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth's dark womb, so 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low delved tomb ; 
Could Heav'n for pity thee so strictly doom ? 

Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that show'd thou wast divine. 35 

VL 
Resolve me then, oh Soul most surely blest, 
(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear,) 

23. For so JpoUo, &c.] Apollo And in Spenser's JsiropheU st 

slew Hyacinthus by accident 48. 

playing at quoits, and afterwaids Ah no ! it it not dead, ne can it die, 

changed him into a flower of the But Hvts for aje in blisiful Paradise, 

same name. See Ovid, Met. x. Ac* 

^^^\r T J "^^ ^"® periphrasis for grave 

29. Yetcanlnotperiuademe in y. SI. is from Shakes^arc, 

thou an dead,'] So in Lpcidas, Mids. N. Dr, a. iii. s. ult ^ 

V. 165. 

Weep no more, woftil shepherds, Alre^Iy to their »on.iy Wi aw gout, 

weep no more T. Warion. 
For Lycidaa your sorrow is not dead. 
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Tell me bright Spkrit where'er thou hovaest. 
Whether above that high firat-moving sphere. 
Or in th' Elysian fields, (if such ;thefe were,) 40 

Qh say me txue, if thou wert ooortal wigfa(^ 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight. 

VIL 
Wert thou some star whkdi from the ruinM roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischanoe didst &U; 
Which careful Jove iu nature's true behoof ^ 

Took up, aad in fit place d\^ reinstall ? 
Or did of late earth's sons beside the wall 

Of sheeny heav'n, and thou some goddess fled 
Amongst us here below to. hide thy nectar'd head? 

VIII. 
Or wert thou that just Maid who once before 60 



3S. Tell me bright Spirit 
where*er ihou kcfverest. 

Whether above, Sic^ 
These hypothetical questions are 
like those in Lyddas, '' Whether 
". l^yond tfie stormjr Hebrides^ 
'' &c." V.' 156. originally from 
Virgil, Georg. I 32. 

Anne no?um taidiiftidus tc mensibus 
addUi Ac* 

T. Warim. 

SQ, — that high Jint-moving 
where,'] The primum mobile, 
that Jirst moved as he calls it. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 485. where 
see the note. 

iO. '^ such there ivereJl He 
should have said are, if the 
rhyme had permitted. Hurd. 

' 44. Of shak*d Olympus) For 
shaken. In Cymbeline, a. ii. s. 2. 

• A rij, and cMitUift knave, not to be 

T. Warion. 



44. — didst fall ;] This is some* 
what inaccurate in all the edi- 
tions. Grammar and syntax re- 
quire didfalL 

47. Or did of iate earih*s sons 
&c.] . For when the giants in- 
vaded heaven, the deities fled 
and concealed themselves in va- 
rious diapes. See Ovid, Met ▼. 
8I9, &c. 

48. Of sheets keateen,^ So in 
Spenser, 

And beautifie the theenie firmament. 

Sheen occurs in Hamiet, a* iii. 

&2. 

And thirtj dosen moons witk boi^ 
rowed themt, Ac. 

T. JVarim. 

49. — uectar'd head ^ As in 
Lyddas, ver. 175. 

With nectar pure his oosy lo^s be 
laves. 

50. — that just Maid] Astrea 
or the Goddess of justice, who 
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Forsook the hated earth, O tdl me sooth, 

And cam'st again to visit us once niore? 

Or wert thou that sweet smiling Youth? 

Or that crownM matron sage white-robed Truth? 

Or any other of that heav'nly brckxl 55 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the worid some good? 

IX. 
Or wert thpu of the golden-winged host, 
Who having clad thyself in human weed, 
To earth from thy prefixed seat didst post, 
And after short abode fly back with speed, Go 



offended with the crimes of men 
forsook the earth. Ovid^ Met. L 
150. 
Ultima coelettCmi terras Attrea re- 
liquit. 

53. --^ihat sweet swuling Youth?] 
At first I imagiiTed that the au^ 
thor meant Hebe, in Latin «7ii- 
venta, or Youth, And Mr. Jortin 
communicatedthe following note. 
" A word of two syllables is 
*^ wanting to fill up the measure 
'' of the verse. It is easy to 
" find such a ward, but impos« 
^ Bible to determine what word 
" Milton would have inserted. 
'* He uses Youth in the feminine 
" gender, as the Latins some- 
«* times use juvenis, and by this 
"fair youth ne mobably means 
" the uoddess Hebe, who was 
'^ also called Juventas or Ju- 
" venta,** But others have pro- 
posed to fill up the verse thus. 

Or wert thou Mercy that sweet smil- 
ing youth ? 
For Mercy is often joined with 
Justice and Truth, as in the 
Hymn on the Nativity, st. 15. 

Yea Truth and Juttiee then 
WiU down return to men. 



Orb'd in a rainbow ; and like gloriee 
wearing 
Mirey will sit between &c. 

And Mercy is not unfitly re|>re» 
sented as a sweet smiling youth, 
this age being the most suscep- 
tible of the t^ider passions. 

53. The late Mr. John Heskin, 
of Ch. Ch. Oxford, who published 
an elegant edition of Bion and 
Moschus, was the auUior both of 
this ingenious conjecture and of 
the reasons for it b the preceding 
note. T. Warton. 

57. Or wert thou of the golden' 
mmged host,"] Mr. Bowk cites 
Spenser's Hymne of JBeavenHe 
Beautie, 

^Bright Chenibina 

Which all with golden wing% ar» 
overdight. 

And Spen8er*s Heavenly Love 
has f^oUen wings, Tassp thus 
descnbes Gabriel's wings, Bier^ 
Lib, 1 14. 

AH biaodie veta ch' han d' tfr la 
dme. 

See II Penseroso, v. 5«. T. War- 
ton, 
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As if to show what creatures heav'n doth breed. 

Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto heav'n asp4i!e? 

X, 
But oh why didst thou not stay here below 
To bless us with thy heav^nJov'd innocence, 65 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 
To turn swift-rushing black perdition hence. 
Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 

To stand ^twixt us and our deserved smart? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 7a 

XL 
Then thou the mother of so sweet a child 
Her fidse imaginM loss cease to lament, 
And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild ; 
Think what a present thou to God hast sent^ 
And render him with patience what he lent; 75 

This if thou do, he will an offspring give. 
That till the world's last end shall make thy name to live. 

68. Or drive away the slaughter^ from a boy of seventeen, this 

ing vestUence,"] ^ It should be Ode is an extraordinarj effort of 

noted, that at this time there was fancy, expression, and verdfica- 

a great plague in London, which tion. Even in the conceits, whidi 

gives a peculiar propriety to tills are many, we perceive strong 

whole stanza. and peculiar marks of genius^ 

68. The application to present I think Milton has here given 

circumstances, the supposition k very remarkable specimen of 

that the heaven-loved innocence of his abuity to succeed in the Spen* 

tiiis diild« by remaining upon serian stanza. He moves with 

earth, might have averted the great ease and address amidst 

pestilence now raging in the the embarrassment of a frequent 

kingdom, is happily and beauti- return of rhyme. T. Warlan. 
fully conceived. On tiie whole. 
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IL 

Anno a tails 19. At a Vacation Exercise in the 
College J part Latin, part English. The Latin 
speeches ended, the English thus began. 

Hail native language, that by sinews weak 

Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 

And mad'st imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronouncM, slide through my infontJips, 

Driving dumb silence from the portal door, 5 

Where he had mutely sat two years before: 

Here I salute thee, and thy pardon ask. 

That now I use thee in my latter task: 

Small loss it is that thence can come unto thee, 

I know my tongue but litde grace can do thee: 10 

Thou need'st not be ambitious to be first. 

Believe me I have thither packM the worst: 

And, if it happen as I did forecast, 

The daintiest dishes shsJl be servM up last. 

I pray thee then deny me not thy aid 15 

For this same small neglect that I have made : 

But haste thee strait to do me once a pleasure. 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure, 



. These verses were made in Not those new-fangled toyst and 

16^7, that being the nineteenth trimming slight 

year of the author's aae; and Which takes our late fantastics 

they were not in the edition of with delight.'] 

1645, but were first added in Perhaps h^ here alludes to Lill/s 

the edition of i6T2. Euphues, a book full of affected 

13. •-forecast,'] See Sams, phraseology, which pretended to 

Agon. V. 254. T. Warton. reform or refine the English hm- 

18. And from thy wardrobe guage; and whose effects, al- 

bring thy chiefist treasure, Uiough it was published some 
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Not those new fangled toy^^ and trimming slight 

Which takes our late fantastics with delight, so 

But cull those richest robes, and gfty'st attire, 

Which deepest spirits; and choicest wits desire : 

I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 

And loudly knock to haye their passage out ; 

And weary of their place do only stay 29 

Till thou hast deckM them in thy best array ; 

That so they may without suspect or fears 

Fly swiftly to this fair assembly's ears ; 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, ^ 



years before, still remained. The 
ladies and the courtiers were all 
instmcted in diis new style ; and 
it was esteemed a mark of igno- 
raace or unpoliteness not to un- 
derstand Euphuism. He pro- 
ceeds^ 

But cull those richest robes, and 
gay'st attire. 

Which deepest spirits, and choicest 
wits desire. 

From a youth of nineteen, these 
are striking expressions of a 
consdousness of superior genius, 
and of an ambition to rise above 
the level of the fiidiionable 
rh^ers. He seems to have re- 
tamed to the last this contempt 
for the poetry in vogue. In the 
Tractate on Education, p. 110. 
ed. 167s, he says, the study of 
good critics '^ woiJd make them 
'* soon perceive what despicable 
" creatures our common rhymers 
''and play-writers be: and shew 
'^ what religious, what glorious 
'' «nd nutf[nificent use might be 
** mde of poetry." Milton's own 
writings are the most iUtistrioue 
proof of this. T. Wartm. 



19. Not those newfangled tcmj 
Dressed anew, -fiintastically de- 
corated, newly invented. Sihake- 
speare, Love's Lab. Lost, a. L a. 1. 

At Christmas I no more desire a rosct 
Than wish a snow io Ma/a srv- 
/ifi^ila} shows. 

In Cymheline, we have simply 
fangled, a* v. s. 4. *' Be not, is 
" our fangled world, Ac" " ^eio-r 
*' fangled work" occurs in B. 
and Fletcher. In our Chord 
Canons, dated I6OS. sect. 74. 
n&D fem^lenesse is used for inno- 
vation m dress and doctrine. 
And so Spenser, F. Q. L iv. S5. 

Full vaine follies and net^^fimgkmemA 

See also Prefaces to Comni. Fr, 
of Cerem. A. D. 1549« and our 
Auth<H''fl Prelatical Ejmcfmaqf, 
Pr. W. i. 57. and m U^oitm 
FuUwill*» interlude. Like mi i$ 
like, Nidbol^cit^osgleiatiie vk 
T. Warkm. 

29. Yetlhttdraiker^^It 
tockoose, 

Thp aemice in some graver smlh- 
jectmse,he.'] 
It appears by Ibb address of 
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Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 

Before thou clothe my fency id fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 

Above the wheeling poles, and at heav'n^s door 

Look in, and see each blissful deity 35 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To th* touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 

Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 40 



Milton's to his native language, 
tliat even in these green years 
he had the ambition to think of 
writing an ei>ic poem ; and it is 
worth the curious reader's atten- 
tion to observe how much the 
Paradise Lost corresponds in its 
cirearostanoes to the prophetic 
wish he now formed. Thper, 

Here are strong indications 
of a voung mind anticipating 
the subject of the Paradise Lost, 
if we substitute Christian for 
Pagan id^is. He was now deep 
in the Greek poets. T WarUm, 

36. — <^ thunderoui throne] 
Should it not be the ihunderer*s ? 
Jortin. 

Thu$tderaus is more in Milton's 
manner, and conveys n new and 
stronger image. Besides, the 
worn is used in Par. IxMSt, x. 
702. 

Mature and ether Meek with ihun" 
drput clouds. 

It is fWmi thunder, as slumbrous 
fjrom slumber, Par. Lost, iv. 615. 
f9^&mlraus from wonder is ob- 
vious. T. War ton. 

87. — imshotn Apollo] An epi- 
thet by which he is distinguished 
in the Greek and Latin poets. 



Pindar, Fjrth. iiL 26. mmfrut$fm 
^Jif. Hot. Od. i. xxi. 3. 

InUmtmn pueri dicite Cynthium. 

40. Then passing through the 
spheres of watchful fire, &C.3 A 
sublime mode 6£ describing the 
study of natural philosophy. 
Compare another college exer- 
cise, written perhaps about th^ 
same timd. Nee aubitatis, au- 
ditores, etiam in codos volare, 
ibique ille multiformia nubium 
npeettSL, niviumque coacervatam 
vim, contemplemini . . • . Gran- 
dinisque exinde loculos inspicite, 
et armamentafulminum perscru- 
temini. Pr. W. ii. 591 . But the 
thoughts are in Sylvester's Du 
JBartas, p. 188. ed. 1621. He 
supposes that the soul, while 
imprisoned in the body, often 
springs aloft into the airy re- 
gions i 

——And there the learns to knowe 

Th' origioalfl of winde, and haU, and 
tnowe; 

Of lightning, thunder, blazing-stars, 
and stormes. 

Of nda and ioe, and strange-exhaled 
Ibniies: 

By th' aire's steep stairs she boldly 
climbs aloft 

To the world's chambers c beaten 
she visits oft, &c. 
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And misty r^ions of wide air next under, 

And hills of snow and lofts of piled tbunder, 

May tell at length how green-eyM Neptune raves. 

In heav^n^s defiance mustering all his waves ; 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass 45 

When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 

And last of kings and queens and heroes old, 

Such as the wise Demodocus once told 

In solemn songs at king Alcinous feast: 

While sad Ulysses soul and all the rest so 

Are held with his melodious harmony 



See also SylveBter's Job, ibid. p. 
944. Milton might here have 
had an eye on a similar passage 
in Sir David Lyndesay's Dreme. 
Compare Brewer's Lingua, 1607. 
Reed's 0/(fP/.ToLv. 162. Men- 
dacio says, having scaled the hea^ 
vens^ 

—In th« province of the meteors 
• I nw the cloudy shapet of hail and 
raioj 
Ganien of tnow, and crystals tali of 
dew. Sec 

T, Warton. 
4a '--waichfuljire.'] See Ode 
on Chr. Nativ. v. 21. 

And all the spangled host lutp toakh 
in order bright* 

Hurd. 
We have vigil flamma, Ovid, 
TrUt. iii. 4. vigiles flammas, Ari. 
Am. iii. 46S. T. Warton. 

41. And misty regiam of wide 

air next under, 
And hills of snow and lofts qf 
piled thunder,'] 
So Tasso describes the descent 
of Michael. Cant ix. st. 6l. 
Vien poi da campi lieti, e fiamneg- 

gianti 
OVterno d) 1^, donde tuona, c piouc : 



The fields he passed theo, whence 

hail and snow. 
Thunder and rain &11 down fkom 

clouds above. 

Fairfax, 

42. ^--^green^*d Nepitme} 
Virgil, Georg, iv. of Proteus. 

Ardentes oculos intertit iwmimeglamm' 
T. Wartm. 

48. Such as the wise Demodo- 
cus &C.] AUading to the eighdi 
book of the Odyssey, where Al- 
cinous entertains Uljrsses, and 
the celebrated musician and poet 
Demodocus sings the loves of 
Mars and Venus, and the de- 
struction of Troy ^ and Ulysses 
and die rest are affected in the 
manner here described. 

48. He now little diought that 
Homer's beautiful couplet of the 
fate of Demodocus, could, in a 
few years, with so ma<^ pro- 

?riety be applied to hima^. 
le was but too oonsdouB of hb 
resemblance to some other Gred 
bards of antiquity when he wrote 
the Paradise JLost Seeb. iiL5S. 
seq. r. Warton. 
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In willing chains an^ sweet captivity. 

But fie, my wandVing Muse, how thou dost ?tray! 

Expectance calls the^ now another way, 

Thou know'st it must be now thy only bent 

T9 keep in compass of thy predicament : 

Then quick about thy purposM business come, 

That to the next I may resign my room. 



55 



Then Ens is represented as father of the Predicaments 
his ten sonSy whereof the eldest stood for Substance 
with his canonSi which Ens, thus speaking, explains. 

Good luck befriend thee, Son ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies dancM upon the hearth ; 60 



59. In milUng chains and sweet 
captiviiy,'] Tasso^ Gier, Lib. a vi. 
84. 

Giogo di senritu dolce e leggiero. 

Sovle. 

56. — o/" th^ predicament:'] 
What the Greeks called a cate- 
gory, BoSthius first named a prC" 
dicament : and if the reader is 
acquainted with Aristotle's Cate- 
gories, or Bnrgersdidus^ or any 
of the old logicians, he will not 
want what foPow^ to be explained 
to htm; and it omnot well be 
exidained to hinii if he is unac- 
quainted with that kind of logic. 

59- Good luck befriend tnee, 
Son,$ic,] Here the metaphysical 
or logical ^m is introduced as a 
person^ aiHl addressing his eldest 
son Substance. Afterwards the 
logicd Quantity, Qualitif, and 
Belaiion, are jpersonifi^, and 
speak. This affectation will ap- 
pear more excusable in Milton, 

VOL. III. 



if we recollect, that every tiling, 
in the maskb of this age, ap- 
peared in a bodily shape. Airy 
nothing had Hot only a local ha-- 
bUaiiott and a name, but a visible 
figure. It is extraordinary that 
the pedantry of King James !• 
should not have been gratified 
with the system of logic repre- 
sented in a maskf at some of his 
academic receptions. He was 
once entertained at Oxford, in 
161 8, wltL a play called the 
Marriage of the Arts. As to the 
fair^ ladles ifancing, &C* it is the 
fim and last time that the sys* 
tem of the fairies was ever in- 
tro<luccd to illustrate the doc- 
trine of Aristotle's ten i^tegories^ 
Yet so barren, un poetical, and 
abstracted a subject could not 
have been adorned with finer 
touches of fancy, than we meet 
with, V. 62. cotne tripping to the 
roonii &e. v. 6Q. a J^i6yl old^ &c. 
And in this illustration there Is 
A a 
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Thy drowsy nurse hath sworn she did them spy 

Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie, 

And sweetly singing round about thy bed 

Strow all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 

She heard them give thee this, that thou should'st still 65 

From eyes of mortals walk invisible : 

Yet there is something that doth force my fear, 

For once it was my dismal hap to hear 

A Sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 

That for events full wisely could presage, 70 

And in time's long and dark prospective glass 

Foresaw what future days should bring to pass ; 

Your son, said she, (nor can you it prevent,) 

Shall subject be to many an Accident. 

O'er all his brethren he shall reign as king, 75 

Yet every one shall make him underling. 

And thase that cannot Hve from him asunder 

Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under. 

In worth and excellence he shall out-go them, 

Yet being above them, he shall be below them ; so 

From others he shall stand in need of nothing. 

Yet on his brothers shall depend for clothing. 

great elegance, v. 83. to ^d a exist, but as inherent in Smly 

Joe, &C. The address of Ens is $tanct. From others he ihM stand 

A very inffenioua enigma on Sub' in. need of nothing ; he is still $ub^ 

stance, T. War ton. stance, with, or without^ accident. 

74. Shall subject be to many an Yet on his brothers shall depend 

Accident.'] A pun on the logical for clothing ; by whom he is 

qcctdens. O'er all his brethren he clothed^ superinducedy modified^ 

khiiU reign as king ; the Predica- &c. But he is still die same, 

ments areliis brethren! of or to To find a foe, 4rc.; SubstaMm 

which he is the subfectum, al- substantke nova conirariatur, is a 

though first in excellence and school maxim. To karbomr those 

Drder. Ungratefully shall strive that are at enmity; his accidents, 

to keep him under; they cannot T. V^arton, 
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To find a foe it shall not be his hap, 

And peace shall lull him in her flowery lap; 

Yet shall he live in strife, and at his door g5 

Devouring war shall never cease to roar : 

:Yea it shall be his natural property 

To harbour those that are at enmity. 

What pow^r, what force, what mighty spell, if not 

•Your learned hands, can loose this Gordian knot ? 90 

The next Quaniiiy and Quality spake in prose^ then 
Relation was called by his name. 

Rivers arise; whether tltou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphy Dun, 



84. And peace shall lull him in 
her flow' ry lapf] So in Harring- 
ton's Ariosto, c. xlv. 1. 

Who kmg w^o liUTd on high in for* 
tuqe*a lap. 

See also W. Smith's Ctoris, 1690. 
and Spenser's Tears of the Muses, 
Terpsich. st i. and Par. Lost, iv. 
5J54. T.Warton, 

91. Rivers arise; &c.] In in- 
voking these rivers Milton had his 
eye particularly upon that admi- 
rable episode m Spenser of the 
marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway, where the several ri- 
▼ert are introduced in honour of 
the ceremony. Faery Queen, b. 
IT. cant. 11. Of utmost Tweed; 
.BO Spenser^ St 36. 

And Tweede the limit txtwixt Lo- 
gHakuijI 
, And Albany. ^ 

i Or Oo$e, etthec that in Yorkshire, 
lor that in Cambridgeshire, both 
men^oned by Spenser. Or 



gulphy Dun, I find not in Spen- 
ser, but suppose the Don. is 
meant, from whence Doncasier 
has its name ; and Camden's ac- 
count of this river shows the 
propriety of the epithet gulphy, 
" Danus, commonly Don and 
" Dune, seems to be so called, 
. " because it is carried in a low 
" deep channel i for that is the 
'^ signification of the British 
" word Dan," See Camden's 
Yorkshire. Or Trent, who like 
some earth-born giant &c. Tliis 
description is much nobler than 
Spenser's, st. 35. 

And bounteous Trcnt^ that in him- 
self enaeams ' 
Both thirty sorts of fish, and thirty 
' ) sundry streams. 

The name is of Saxon original, 
but (as Camden observes in his 
Staffordshire) " some ignorant 
" and idle pretenders imagine 
" the name to b^ derived from 
" the French word Trenie, and 
A a 2 
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Or Trent, who like some earth-born giant spreads 
His thirty arms along th* indented meads^ 



'' upon that account have feigned 
" thirty rivers running into it, 
*' and likewise so many kinds of 
''fish swimming init.'* However, 
this notion might very well be 
adopted in poetry. Or mllen 
Mole &C. So Spenser, st 82. 

And Mole, that like a nouslitig mole 

doth make 
His way still mider ground, till 

Tbamts he overtake. 

See the same account in Camden's 
Surrey. Or Severn swift &c. 
We shall have a fuller account of 
this in the Ma^ Or rochf jfwm, 
Spenser more largely, st 31. 

But Avon marched in more stately 

path. 
Proud of his adamants, vith which 

he shines 
And glisters wide, as als of woDdroua 

Bath 
And Bristow lair» which on his wavei 

he builded hath. 

Or tedgif Lee, this river divides 
Middlesex aiid Essex. Spenser 
thus describes it, st 29. 

The wanton Lee that oft doth lose 
his way. 

Or coaly Tlne^ Spenser describes 
it by the Picts' Wall, st S6. O 
ancient hallowed Dee 'y so Spenser, 
st 39. 

And following Dee^ which Britons 

long ygone 
Did call diYine, that doth hy Chester 

tend. 

See Lycidas too, ver. 55. Or 
Uumber hud &o. So Spenser 
speaks of diis Scythian king, sod 
of his being drowned in the 
river, st 3S. 

And nam'd the fiver of fais wretched 
feU; 



Whose bed cooditian yet it 

retain. 
Oft tossed with his slorms, whidi 
therein still remain. 

And the Medtvap and the Thame 
are joined together, as they aie 
married in Spenser. I wonder 
that Milton has paid no particolar 
compliment to the river flowing 
by Cambridge (this exercise 
being made and spokea there) 
as Spenser has done, st. 34. 

Thence doth by Huntiogdoo and 

Cambridge ftit. 
My mother Cambridge, whom as 

with a crown 
He doth adorn, and is adomM of it 
With many a gentle Muse, aod 

many a learned wit. 

91 . I rather think Milton con- 
sulted Drayton's Pofyo/6ioA. Iti» 
hard to say in what sense, or in 
what manner, this introdoction of 
the rivers was to be applied to the 
subject. — or Trent, &c. Seethe 
Pdyolb. s. adi. voL iiL pi 906L 

And thirty several, streames, from 

• many a sundry way 
Unto her gre at nes s shaft their WMAy 
tflbiifespay. 

Indented meads. Indent, m thi» 
sense and context, in Sy WflBM'8 
Du Barioi, O. iii. W. 1. 

Our silver Medway, which doth 

deepeMmf 
The iowfrie mtdamm oi my wtive 

Kent. 



And Drayton speaks of * 
widenHngthehtndr FoMb.a. L 
or eMenMole, &c at Middcham 
in Sorrey the Mole during the 
summer appears to sink throngli 
its sandy bed into a^sttblemMieeus 
cuirent Mikon aUudts te it is 
one of Us religkms 
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Or sullen mole that runneth underneathi 95 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden^s death. 
Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 
Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallowM Dee, 
Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian's name, 
Or Medway smooth, or royal towered Thame. 100 
[The rest was prose,] 

III. 

On the Morning of Christ s Nativity. 
^Composed 1629. 

I. 
i/HIS is die month, and this the happy morn. 
Wherein the Son of heaven's eternal King, 



«' To make the word Gift, like 
** the river Mole in Surrey, to 
^ run under the bottom of a long 
*' line, and so to start up and to 
^'govern the word pretb^tery, 
" &C." Animadv, Rem, Def. 
Pr. W. i. 92. — ^«<y ofmaiden'i 
death; Sabrina^ see Comus^ 827- 
'^Jnclent halhwed Dee. We 
have fi^ v}## &c. in ApoUoAius 
Bhodius and Theocritus; but 
Milton is not classical here. 
Pee's divinity was Druidical, and 
Is first mentioned bv Gyraldus 
Cambrensis, firom the popular 
traditions, in 1188. — or Humber 
hud &c; the Scythian king, 
Humber, landed in Britain SCO 
years before the Roman invasion, 
and was drowned in this river by 
Locrine, after copquering King 
Albanact So Drayton, PolyoW. 
a. viii. vol. ii. p, 796. Drayton has 
made a most beautiful use of this 
tradition in his Elegy '' Upon 
" thvee Sons of the Lord Sheffield 



'^ drowned in Humber.** Elegies^ 
voL iv. p. 1244. Or Medway 
smooth; the smoothness of the 
Medway is characterised in Spen- 
ser's Mourning Muse of Thestylis. 

The Medwaics silver streamet 

That wont so MfiU to glide^ 

Were tvoobled now and wroth* 

The ro^al towers of Thames im* 

ey Windsor Castle, fiimiliar to 
ilton*s view, and to which he 
fiequently makes allusions. T. 
Wotion, 

* To the title of this Ode we 
have added the date, which is 
prefixed in the editicm of l645. 
Composed I629, so that Milton 
was then twentv-one years old. 
He speaks of this poem in the 
conclusion of his sixth El^y to 
Charles Deodati: and it was 
probably made as an exercise at 
Cambridge; and there is not 
only ffreat learning shown in it^ 
but likewise a fine vein of poetry. 
A a 3 
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Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born. 

Our great redemption from above did bring ; ^ 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 

That he our deadly forfeit should release. 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

II. 
That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at heaven's high council-table lo 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

III. 
Say heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode. 
Now while the heaven by the sun^s team untrod, 

1. 'This is the month, &C.] The . Et subito elisos ad sua fona Deoa, 

sixth Elegy to his fri^d Deodate See st lix. xxvi. 

appears to have been sent about -,. , ^ ,. -l •. 
the closeof the month December. J^' ^"^»^ •[• ^""^^ ^; *^- 
J)eodate had enquired how he The rest of xhe Ode chiefly con- 
was spending his time. Milton "sja of a string of afferted con- 
answers, V. 81. ceits. which only his early yooth, 
Pacifcrum canimus c<Ble8li scmine and the fwhion of the tim«l, can 
regcm, excuse. But there is a digmty 
Faustaque sacratis sanrula pacta li- and simplicity in St. iv. ** No 
i«^»»; "war, or battle's sound, &c." 
Vagitumque Dei, et Btabulantem worthy the maturest years, and 
Qu'rs"upr7mT^^ cum patrc regra the best times. Nor is the poetjy 
colit ; of st V. " But peaceful was the 
Su Hi parumque solum, modulantes- '''night, &c." an expression or 
que aelhere lurmas. two excepted, unWOrthy of Mil- 
The concluding pentameter of ton. T, JVarton. 
the paragraph points out the best 5. Sagei] The prophets of 
part ofUils ode. the Old Testament. T. fVarlm. 
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Hath took do print of the approaching light, so 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadroQs bright? 

IV. 
See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet: 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; «5 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet. 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quir^, 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire. 

THE HYMN. 

L 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-born child so 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 



28. The startled wizards] Wise this hath touched thy lips, and 

men. So Spenser calls the an- thtne iniquity is taken away, and 

cient philosophers, the antique thy sin purged. In his Reason 

wizards, F. Q. iv. xii. 2. And he of Church Government our au- 

says that Luc!fera*s kingdom was thor has another beautiful nllu- 

upheld by the policy* sion to the same passage, which 

And strong adviaement of rixwijarif we quoted in a note upon the 

old. Paradise Lost, i. 1 7.—" that eter- 

That is, six wise counsellors. " nal Spirit who can enrich witfi 

. Ibid. I iv. 12, 18. See also *' all utterance and knowledge, 

OmuB, v. S72. (2^) premit them, "and sends out his Seraphim, 

come thither, before them. T. " with the hallowed fire of his 

Warton. " a^tar, to touch and purify the 

S8. From out his secret altar " lips of whom he pleases/* As 

iouch'dwith hallow' d fire.] Allud- Mr. Pope's Messiah is formed 

iDg to Isaiah vi. 6, 7- Thenjlew upon passages taken from the 

one rf the Seraphims unto me, prophet Isaiah, he very properly 

having a live coal in his hani, invocates the same divine Spirit. 

which he had taken with the tongs _q ^^^^ ^y ^^^ .^^^^ 

• from off. the altar. And he laid who touched Itaifth'i ballow'd Kpi 

U upon my mouth, and said, Lo, with fire. . 

A a 4 
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Nature in awe to him 
Had doffl her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her 35 

To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 

II. 
Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentie air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked fihame, 40 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Maker^s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

III. 
IJ^ut he her fears to cease, 45 

Sent down the meek-eyM Peace ; 

She crownM with olive green, came sofUy sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividii^, so 
And waving wide her myrtle wand. 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

82. Nature in awe to Jtim, &c.] 52. Perhaps Dr. Newton's ob- 

Here is an imitation of Petrarch's Jedtion h too nice. Roman 

third Sonnet* phraseology however, by which 

Kra '1 giorno, ch' al sol d icoloraro ne would excuse the ezpresston 

Per la pieu del soo fkttore i rai ; Htike a peace, is here quite out 

QuandM fbi preM, &<% of the question. It is not a 

J. Wafion. league or agreement of peace 

5€. She $irikt$ an utnoersal ^be^een two parties thi^ is in* 

feace] The expresrion is a little tended. A quick and universal 

inaccurate^ Peace to strike a diffusion is the idea. It was 

peace : but otherwise it is dassi- done as with a stroke. T. War- 

aUffoedusferire. ion. 
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IV. 

No war, or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and sfaidd were high up hung, 55 
The hooked chariot stood, 
UnstainM with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spoke not to the armed throng. 
And kings sat still with awful ^^, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 60 

V. 
But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace tipon the earth b^n : 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 05 

Whidp'ring new joys to the mild ocean. 
Who now hath quite forgot to !rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding- on the charmed wave. 



55. The idle spear and shield 64. The winds with wonder 

were high up hung.^ So Proper- whid] Wkki, sflenced, as iM 

tius, ii. XXV. 8. Spenser, Faery Queen, b. vii. 

„ , , .. «. canU 7. St 59. 
Et vetus in templo beUica panna 

Yacit. ^ ^^ ^^ Titaness put 4omn and 

whist: 

Butchivaliy and Gothic manners gnd in Shakespeare, Tempest;, 

^re here m MUton's mind. T. act I so. 5. Ariel's song. 

tyarton* Thu wild irave« mhiai 

l£L^i^nt!^' *°*^ *^"''' It is commonly u«*a win inter. 

maam. u. 745. .^^ commanding sHence. Atid 

TenpieAMspladdiMhybenio tempore nence, I 8U|>pote, the game of 

wptam • ^At«^batbitsname,asitroquiKS 

J^KiiMHalcjranependeBtibMaquoM ^lence and attention. 

Tum"^."uUm.™,..„to.cu.todU , ^ ^° S*!^}"^' !S ji' 

et arcet ientique or a t^nebant, is translitM , 

jBoIus egrastu, &c. They wkiHed all, b. ii. I. 7. 

T fVarton. Warton. 
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yi. 

The stars with deep amaze 

Stand fixM in stedfest gaze, 7P 

Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer thM often warnM them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 

Until their Lord himself bespoke, and bid them go. 

VIL 
And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, so 

As his inferior flame 

The new enlightenM world no more should need ; 
He saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 

vin. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 85 

Or e^er the point of dawn. 



77. And though the shady gloom, — Hctvcn awakened all his €fn 
&c.] This stoiMis a copy of To JJ^-'-o^*^ «^ •* "'<>»«»»» 

one in Speoser^B AprilL . , iv -j u jj i_ 

I law Ph«bu8 thrust out his golden And afterwards he adds, "the 

bed ''caned oracles were strudcen 

Upon her to gate t " damb.** T. Warton. 
But when he law, how broad her 86. Or ^er the poimt of damn,'] 

,. ^Tf* **^lf P^' Ere with eer or ever following is 

It did him amase. « ^ • a 1^1. 

Heblushttoseeanother sonbdowe: changed into or; and there are 

Ne durst agsihe his lierie fiice out. frequent instances of it not only 

showe, Ac in all our old writers, but like* 

80 also G. Fletcher on a similar wise in the Englidi transktioii of 

subject in his Chrisi's Vktorie, the Bibk. 
p. i. St 78. 
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Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Pull little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 90 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

IX. 
When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 95 

Divinely-warbled voice 
Aloswering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful raptqre took : 
The air such pleasure loath to lose. 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 

89. Thai the mighty Pan sacred writings. Mr. Bowie re- 

Wa$ kindly come to lire with fen to Dante^ Purgat. c. vi. v. 

thembetow.'i 118. 

That 18, with the shepherds on ..^ sommo Ghoe, 

the lawn. So in Spenser*s May» Cbe foMi'o in terra per noi crodfiaso. 

which Milton imitates in Ljfcufaf. And says that this passage is 

I muse whtt tccount both these will literally adopted by Pulci, Mor- 

mtkc; gant. Magg. c. ii. v. 2. 7*. 

The one for the hire which he doth Warlon. 

A a^^'.K iu 1 1 u. 1 ^' ^6. Divinely-warbled wncel 

And ni'^other for learning h,s lords Rather divinely-tcurWrng. AsaU 

When gr4t Pan account of Shep. their souls in hUstful rapture took. 
hearde shall aske. So m Par. Lost, ii. 55^ Of the 

Again, music of the milder angels. 

For Par^ himself was their inherit- _^ .v""^ ^!^ nnUfment 
,„gg^ f The thronging audience. 

Again in Jtf/y, --each heavenly dose. So Shake- 

The brethren tweWe that kept yfere »Pe^ H^^ of a mu«cal ctoff. 
The flock, of mighty Pan. K. Richard II. a. U. 8. 1. 

The same designation of Christ '^^ ^^ •»"» ^ «*"^ •* «*»• 

^""It ^'^l'}^}^^. September. A.lhelait tasleof .weeUii aweetest 

We Ihouid indeed recollect, that last. 

Christ is styled a shepherd in the T. Warton. 
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Nature that beard such sounds loi 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat, the airy region thrilling. 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 105 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier union. 

XI. 
At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, no 

That with long beams the shame-fac^d night array'd; 
The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraj^im, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 
Harping in loud and sol^nn quire, 115 

With unexpressive notes to heaven's new-bom Heir. 

XII. 
Such music (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 120 

His Constellations set, 

108. — <^ mry regkm tkrilU II6. With unexpresswe jioM] 

•ng,] Ptercii^ the dr. So in See Lycidas, ver. I7& 

Spenser, Faery Queen, b. i. cant 117. Such music as 'Hs joirfj 

-MI. it 40. See this music described, P«r. 

With OkrWb^ point of dmMy trtm Lost, vii. 558. seq. T. WarUm. 

^* 119. But when of oU the some 

maacuktyn.tiL6,thriUiMgshneks: of morning sung,] As we T^nA 

and in other places. in Job axviii?. fThen themnrn- 

112. helm^ See Par. Lost, t;^ stars sang together, ondtMiim 

VI. 840. T.Warton. tons 0/ God shouted for Jo^. 
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And the weU4>alancM world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep^ 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

Xlll- 
Ring out ye crystal Spheres, 1585 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have pow^r to touch our senses so,) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in mdodious time. 

And let the base of heav'n^s deep organ blow, iso 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th' angelic symphony. 

xiy. 

For if such holy song 
Inwrap our &ncy long. 

Time will run back, and fetch the »^ of gcrid, 155 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and. die, . 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould. 
And hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering d^. 140 



See the notes, r. L. iii. 4i2. £. 

ISO. Jnd lei the base ofheav*n'i 
^tleqpQrgtmilomJ] Aft idea cached 
by Milton ftmn St Paul's cathe- 
dral wl^Ie he was a si^iHiVboy. 
HewasQot jeta^^nritao* Aftiei^ 
wardi he and ma fisMdt the 
fanatka irowU not hare allowed 
of 90 papittical afi eeM^ilialiipfnt 
as an organ and choir, even in 
heaven. T. War^m. 

131. And with your nim^old 
hanmmyl There being nm^ t»v 
fMgd tpkeref^ ae>iift Arodes^ ver» 
M. vfaere see tke natr. 



1S6. And speckled VanUy 

Wtil ikken soon and die,] 
Plainly taken from the maculosum 
ntfai of M(Nrace, Od. v. 4. 23. 
/ Warton. 

Vanity dressed in a variety of 
gaudy cdofirs. Unless he means 
rpoUi the marks of disease and 
corruption, and the symptopif of 
approaching death. T. Warion. 

159. AfSi hell itseif witt pass 
away. 

And Uape her dolorous mmmfff 



to the peering day. J 
Thfi image i^ in Virgil, ^ 
«45. 



viiu 
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XV. 

Yea Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to noen, 

OrbM in a rainbow ; and like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron*d in celestial sheen, 145 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering. 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 

XVI. 
But wisest Fate says no. 
This must not yet be so, i5o 

The babe lies yet in smiling infancy, 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss 

So both himself and us to glorify: 
Yet first to those ychainM in sleep, 155 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep, • f 



— Regna recludat Tmmf Mtrnffiiut Xtmiatn tff«#4;^lM*« 

Pallida, diia invisa; tuperque im- Ouum h hnrti^t »m mimwmrpm fmpum 

mane baratbrum F^i^aXt*, §9 ^ f rm , wm r% # rp | i i# »»> ht 

Cernatur, trcpidentque immisto lu- . m. . 

mine Manec jg^ 

Peering, that is, oterlooking or 143, OrW in araMom; and 

prying, is firequent in Sp^ser - j Mke gloria wearing 

and Shakespeare. I wiU give . Mercy wUl $ii betwem,-] 

one instance fraai Cariolan. a. 11. The author thus corrected it fat 

*• ^* the edition of 1673 : in the tint 

And mountalnouf Error be to6 edition of l645 it was thus, 

deeply ptl'd Th' enamelfd Arras of tbe rafaifaow 

Vior Truth to over-peer. veering; 

T, Warion, And Mercy aet b^twecih, ^. 

Compare Homer, U. T. 61. 156. Tke wak^ trump tf 

jaiyn.lri^.nf0,f.^n^AThm^ ^ must Hmfld^ through the 

Af4#tof t IS i^uB mkr; mm mx^t f^n W °^^'J A utie ot great energj, 

MTt^ elegant and subUme. T. fVartom. 
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XVIL 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire, and smouldring clouds out brake : 
The aged earth aghast, i6o 

With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake; 
When at the world^s last session. 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throneu 

XVIII. 
And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is, 

But now begins; for from this happy day 
Th' old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 17O 

And wroth to see his kingdom fail. 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 

157. With such a horrid clang] and Fairfax^ xii. 46. 

Clang is clangour So of a mul- a mas. of «>lid fire burning brigfat 

titude of birds. Par. Lost, vu. Boirdupin smouldring fumcB thert 

4^2. ' bursteth out : 

— Soaring the air sublime and xiii. 6l. 

AVith d!(m^ despit'd the ground. ^ ^ . , . 

^ And m each vein a tmouldring fire 

But see Steevens*s note* Tarn. there dweh. 

Shr. vol. ill 3o\mB.St^Y. Shaken 159. Spenser also has wnouWn^, 

Bpeare, p. 4S5. T. Warion, p. Q. i. Vii. 13. and iii. xi. 2l! 

'^^9'—andimouldfmgclouds} Smouldring or $mouldry, hoL 

A word thiUt I find neither m fweltering. Perhaps from the 

Junius, nor Skmner, nor Bailey, Ando-Saxon. Smoft, hoiweather. 

but in Spenser and F^urfax. T.Warton. 

Faery Queen, b.i. cant viii. St 9. • '^72. Swinga the scaly horror 

Inroird in flames, and moMring ofhisfMedtaiL] These images 

dreariment: are plainly copied from Spenser^s 

b. ii. cant. v. st 3. description of the' old dragon: 

The nnouldring dutt did round about '^^ ^<^ wonder Milton was fond 

him smoke: of it in his younger years, for he 
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XIX. 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Huns through the arctie4 roof in woir^^ deceiving. 175 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shrielf the ateep of {)ielpho^ leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed speU 
Inspires the pale^ejM priest from the prophetic cell, i^ 

XX. 
Tlje lonely mountains o^er 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping l^e^ and Ipud lami^nt ; 



was still pleased with it when ke 
was older, and had his eye upon 
it several times in the Paradise 

172. This image is copied, 
says Dr. J. Warton, from the 
descriptions of serp^ts and. dra- 
gons m the old Romances and 
Ariosto. Compare Sylvester's Dt< 
Bartas (p. 205. Mo.) W. i. D. 6. 
of ^ lion 

•^^twindging with bis aioewie traine, 
T. Warion, 

176. Apollo from Ihs shrine 
Can no more divine, &c.] 
Our author buikU hereupon thf 
comraoQ hypothesis of th^ oracles 
bping ^ruck dumb at the qoming^ 
of Christ, which is allowable 
enough in a youn£ poet : and in 
this passage he alludes particu- 
larly to the fanpus story of Au- 

Eis Cffisar'9 consqltuig the 
iaor priestess of Apollo who 
Id reign after him, and her 
answering that an Hebrew boy 



had commanded her to leave 
that tempi? and return to h?ll 
See Suidas'in Augustus Csesar. 

180. Inspires the pale^^d 

prie^iJi Alilton was impressed 

with reading Euripides's Tragedy 

.of Im, which suggealed ttme 

ideas. T, Warlon. 

188. A voice of weeping h^rd 
and loud lament ;1 Alluding to 
the story of a voice proclaiTning 
that the great Pan was dea£ 
and imm^iately was heard a 
great groaning vikd lamentation. 
See more to this purpose in Plu« 
tarch*s treatise De oracolonm 
defectu. 

1 8S. AlAough MxbDO was wdl 
acqpunted with all the Greek 
writers in Iheir ongiaal lan- 
guages, and might have seen the 
ga?Qiind-work of this cradkion of 
a vpice prodeiming the death of 
the great Pan^ and cessation of 
orades, in F'lutarch on the De- 
fed of Oracles, and the fifth 
book of Eusebius's PritparaL 
EvafigeL yet it is most probable^ 
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From haunted spring, and dale 

Edg^d with poplar pale, 185 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 



that the whole allusion was sug- 
gested to his imagination by a 
note of the old commentator on 
SpoQser's Pastorals in May, who 
copied Lavaterus's treatise de 
Lemuribtis, newly translated into 
English. " About the time that 
<'our Lord suffered his most 
'< bitter passion, certaine persons 
" sayling from Italic to Uyprus, 
'* and passing by certaine iles 
.<« called Paxa, heard a voyce 
«< calling Thamus, Thamus, the 
*' pylot of the ship; who, giving 
'^ eare to the cry, was bidden 
'' when he came to Palodas to 
^' tell, that the great god Pan 
«f was dead : which he doubting 
*' to doe, yet for that when he 
'^ came to Palodas there was 
'' such a calme of wind, that the 
^' ship stood still in the sea un- 
" moored, he was forced to cry 
''aloud, that Pan was dead:. 
'' wherewithall, there was heard 
''such piteous outcries and dread- 
'' ful shrieking, as hath not been 
'* the like. By which Pan, 
'' though of some be understood 
''the great Sathanas, whose 
** kingdom was at that time by 
*' Christ conquered, and the gates 
" of hell broken up, for at that 
*' time all Oracles surceased, and 
. " enchanted spirits that were 
*' wont to delude the people 
" thenceforth held their peace> 
'' &c.** So also Hakewill in his 
Apoiogie, lib. iii. sect. ii. p. 208. 
V6l. III. 



ed. l6S0, But this is a second 
edition. And Sandys has much 
the same story. Travels, /p. 11. 
ed. 1627* Compare Par. Reg. 
i. 456. If we connect the three 
lines (181—183.) with tbe gene- 
ral subject o£ the last stansa, 
undoubtedly Milton, in the voice 
of weeping and hud lament, re- 
ferred to this story, from what- 
soever source it was drawn. But 
if, without such a retrospect, 
they belong only to the context 
and purport of their own stanza, 
he implies the lamentations of 
the nymphs and wood-gods at 
their leavmff their haunts. 

And surely nothing could be 
more allowable, not only in a 
young poet, but in a poet of any 
age, than this allusion to the 
notion of the cessation of oracles 
at the coming of Christ And 
how poetically is it extended to 
the pagan divinities and the 
oriental idolatries? The words 
of V. 183. a voice of weepimt &c 
are from Matt. ii. 18. In Rama 
was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, 4^c. T. War^ 
ton, 

187. WUhJlow*r''inwoven tresses 
torn,] See note on internfove in 
Par. Lost, i. 261. Intvove is also 
not uncommon in Milton. See 
Par* L. iii. 852. iv. 693. Spenser 
gives the first instance that I can 
recollect. T. Waritm. 

Bb 
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XXI. 

In consecrated earth, 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In uras, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Fiamens at their service quaint; 
And Ae chill marble seems to sweat, 195 

While each peculiar pow^r forgoes his wonted seat. 

XXII. 
Feor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twice battered God of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, too 

Heaven's queen and mother both. 

Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
in vain theTyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn . 

XXIII. 
And sullen Moloch fled, 905 

Hath left in shadows dread 

1 91 . Lars, and Lemures] House* therefore we maj snfypose MOton 

hold gods and night spirits. PZa- -was so wdl instructed in diis 

mens, priests. kind oflearning. 

199- With that twice battered 201. Heav'ns queenandmother 

fiod of Palestine ;"] Dagon, who both,] She was called reginm 

was twice battered by Samson, caU and mater De^m, SeeS^en. 

Judges xvi. and by the ark of 202. Shine is a substantive in 

God^ 1 Sam. v. Our author is Harrington's Ariosto, c zzxriL 

larji^ in his account of these 15. In Jonson's Panegyre, iQOS. 

deities in the first book of the And Drummond, Sonnets, mga. 

Paradise Losi^ and thither we B.ed.l6l6. And in other places: 

mustreferour reader, and to the but see Observat. on Spenser'r 

notes there. Selden had a few F. Q. ii. 181. T, WarUm. 

years befbre published his De 205. And sullen Mohch Jkd, 

Diis Syris Syntagmata duo, and &a] In Sandys*s Traveb, p. 186. 
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His burning idol all of Uadcest hue ; 
In vaio with cymbals ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 210 

The brutish Gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 

XXIV. 
Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unshow'r'd grass with lowing8lou<r; 215 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest. 

Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 



ed. \6\5. fol. a popular book in 
Milton's time, is a description 
of the sacrifices and image of 
Moloch, exactly corresponding 
with this passage, and with Par. 
Lost, i. 392. where see the note. 
But the imagery is introduced 
into the Pandise Lost with less 
effect. There the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of this idolatrous 
worship are only related; in our 
Ode they are endued with h'fe 
and action, they are put in mo- 
tion before our eyes^ and made 
subservient to a new purpose of 
the poet by the sup«rinduction 
of a poetical fiction, to which 
they give occasion. *' The sul- 
'' len spirit is fled, and has left 
'' in solitude and darkness his 
'^ burning image j the priests 
'^ dancing with horrid gestica* 
'^ lations about the blue fnnuiee 
'* from which his idol was fed 
** with fire, in vain attempt to 
'' call back their grisly king 
** with the din of th^ cymbals 



*' with which they were wont to 
" overwhelm the shrieks of the 
'' sacrificed infants."* In Bur- 
net's treatise De statu mortuorum 
et resurgentiutn, there is a fine 
picture of the rites of Molooh. 
Milton like a true poet, in de- 
scribing the Syrian superstitions, 
selects such as were most in- 
terestinp^ to the fancy, and most 
sttsc^ible of poetiod enlarge- 
ment, r. Warton. 

212. — /^ dog Anubis] Vii^. 
Mn. viii. 698. latrator Anubis. 

215- — the unshawVd grass] 
There being no rain in Ibgjrpt, 
but die countrv made fruitful 
with the overflowings ot the 
Nile. Richardson, 

TibullosoftheNOe, 

Te propter nuUos tellus tua rapplicat 

imbretp 
' Arida Dec|)/«v»otuppUcat herbs Jo0i« 
r. fVart0H. 

218. — shroud*] Shelter, hid- 
ing-place. See note on Par. 
Lost, X. 1068. E. 

BbS 
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In vain with timbreli'd anthems dark 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipped Bik. 220 

XXV. 
He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand, 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the Gods beside, 
Longer dare abide, 395 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 
Our Babe to show his Godhead true. 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

XXVI. 
So when the sun in bed, 
CurtainM with cloudy red, 23o 



227. Our Babe to show &c.] In 
the printed copies it is 
Our Btbe to thew hit Godhead trmet 

bat this pitiful jingle could not 
be Milton's. He undoubtedly 
wrote it show, Calton. 

229- So when the sun, &c] 
Our author has here beautifullj 
applied the vulgar superstition 
of spirits disappearing at the 
break of day, as the ground- 
work of a comparison. The 
false gods of every heathen re- 
ligion depart at the birth of 
Christ, as spectres and demons 
vanish when the morning dawns. 
See V Allegro, 1 1 4. and Par. Reg. 
iv. 4S6 — ^1. The moment of 
the evanescence of spirits was 
supposed to be limited to the 
crowing of the cock. This be- 
lief is mentioned by Prudentius, 
Cathem. Hjmn, i. SB. But some 
of his commentators, and those 
not easily to be found, prove it 



to be of much higher antiqui^. 
Shakespeare has made an admi- 
rable use of this popular idea. 
HamL a. i. s. 1. where a vulgar 
poet would have made the ghost 
tamely vanish without a cause, 
and without that preparation to 
speak, which sogreatly heightens 
tne interest. T. Warlom, 

We will cite the passage in 
Prudentius above referred to; 

Ferunt vagantes daemooas. 
Laetoa tenebris nocti{iin 
Gallo canente exterritoa 
Sparaim (imere, et cedere : 
Invisa nam triclniiaf 
Lucia, aalutia, numinis, 
Rupto tcnebraram aitu, 
Noctis fugat tatellitea. 

We find the superstitkn two 
hundred years before Pruden- 
tius, in Philostratus*s Life of 
ApoUonius Tvanseus. There the 
ghost of Achilles, that had ap- 
peared to ApoUonius, vantdieB 
at once in the midst of a con- 
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Pillows bid chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th^ infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes 2S5 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze. 

XXVIL 
But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heav^n^s youngest teemed star «4o 

Hath fixM her polish'd car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending : 




venation, with a slight flash of 
lightninff, 9Vf mrr^awi^ l**^%*^9 ^ 
soon as ue cocks began to crow, 
tuu ym^ in »m «Af»r#v«vi( Hn ttins 
Philostr. Vit ApoUon. 

circumstance of g^hosts 
ing at daj-break is re- 
ferred to by several of the Latin 
poets. Thus Claudian, 

Oixit^ et afflatus vidno sole reAigit 
And in Propertius, 1. iv. el. ?• 
the ghosts say of themselves, 

Nocte vagae ferimur; oox clausas 

Hberat umbras, 
Errat et abjecta Cerberus ipse fera. 
Luce jubent leges Lethaa ad stagos 

revertj, Slc, 

Shakespeare has very poetically 
described this supposea effect of 
da^-break, Mids. NigkVs Dream, 
a. lii. sc the last. See also Cow- 
ley's Hymn to Light, st 10. and 
17. But perhaps no poet has 
more happily availed himself of 
ihis old superstition than Gray, 



in his Progresi of Poesy, st. ii. 1. 
Dunster. 

839. Pillows his chin upon an 
orient wave"] The words pillows 
and chin throw an air of burlesc^ue 
and familiarity over a comparison 
most exquisitely conceived and 
adapted. With the next three 
lines^ The flocking shadows pale, 
&c. Mr. Bowie compares the 
pasfeage, above mentioned^ in the 
Mids. Night's Dream. 

And yonder shines Aurora's har- 
binger; 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering 
here and there. 

Troop home to chorch-yards ; damned 
Kpirits all 

That in cross-ways and floods haye 
burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Fly after the night-steeds, Sec, 
a verv poetical mode of express- 
ing the departure of the fairies 
at the approach of morning. 
T, Warion. 
B b 3 
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And all about tbe oourtly stable 
Brigbt-haraessM angels sit in ord^ serviceable. 

IV. 

The Passion*. 

I. 
CREWHILE of music, and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the stage of air and earth did ring. 
And joyous news of heav'nly Infant's birth, 
My muse with angels did divide to sing ; 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing. 



Z^^Bright'hamets'd] Dressed, 
anned, accoujtred. Ameie in 
Italian is a general name for all 
kinds of habits and ornamenta« 
Richardson. 

Harness is used for armour in 
oar translation of the Bible. 
1 Kings XX. 11. Let not him thai 
girdeth on his harness, boaU him^ 
self, as he thai puiteth it off. 
Exod. xiii. 18. The children of 
Israel went up harnessed out qf 
ike land of Egypt. 

244. Paradise Regained .was 
translated into French, and 
printed at Paris in 1730. To 
which the translator added Ly- 
cidas, V Allegro, Jl Penseroso, 
and Uiis Ode on the Nativittf, But 
the French have no conception 
of the nature and complexion of 
Milton*s imagery. 

A great critic, in speaking of 
Milton's smaller poems, passes 
over this Ode in silence, and ob- 
serves, '' all that short compdsi- 
'^ tions can commonlj attain is 
'' neatness and elegance.** But 
Odes are short compositions^ and 



the^ can often attain subUmiQrf 
which is even a characteristic of 
that species of poetry. We have 
the proof before us. He adds^ 
" Milton never learned the art of 
'* doing litUe things wiA grace.* 
If little things mean short poems, 
Milton had the art«of giving 
them another sort of exccSeoce* 
T. Warton. 

'^ It appears from the begin- 
ning of this poem, that it was 
composed after, and probably 
soon after, tbe ode on the Na- 
tivity. 

*lt was perhaps a College 
exercise at Easter, as the last at 
Christmas. T. Warton, 

4« My muse with angels did 
divide to sing.'] See Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. i. 40. 

And all the while sweet xnuiic did 

dhrkU 
Her looter notes with Lydlni haiw 

BUMiy. ' 

As Horace, Ode i. xv. 15. 

Imbelll oitbara carmina dioides. 
Which Vossius^ widi hia usual 
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In wint^iy solstioe like the sbbrten'd l%bt 
Soon swallowM up in dark and long out-living night. 

11. 
For now to sorrow must I tune my song. 
And set my harp to notes of saddest woe. 
Which on our dearest Lord did seize ere long, la 

Dangers, and snares, and wrongs, and worse than so. 
Which he for us did freely undei^go: 

Most perfect Hero, tried in heaviest plight 
Of labours huge and hard, too hard for human wight 1 

in. 

He sovereign Priest stooping his regal hes^d, is 

That droppM with odorous oil down his fear ^es. 

Poor fleshly tabernacle entered. 

His starry front low-rooPd beneath the skies; 

O what a mask was there, what a disguise! 

Yet more; the stroke of death he must abide, ^ 
Then lies him meekly down fast by his brethren's side. 

IV. 
These latest scei^s confine my roving verse, 
To this horizon is my Phoebus bound ; 
His Godlike acts, and his temptationa fierce^ 
And former sufferings other where are found ; 25 

Loud o'er the rest Cremona's trump doth sound; 

refinement, explains by dUemate The next line, headlong joy » 

singing. In Catull .p. 2^9. ed. ever on the wing, is el^aut and 

1684. Campaxe Seneca, Hercules, expressive. Bat Drayton more 

(Et. 1080. and Spenser, F. Q. i. poetically calls joy, 

V. 17. Perhaps he says that, in —the iwaUow-winged joy. 

the preceding ode, " his muse T. Warton. 

" with angeU did divide to sins;' 39. Thgse latest scenes} So it is 

because she then "joined her jn the se9<md edition of 1673; 

" voice to the angel quired' as at in the former of 1645 it is Tkes^ 

^* ^7. latter scenes, 

B b 4 
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Me softer airs befit, and setter strings 
Of lute, or viol still, more apt for mournful tbii^. 

V. 
Befriend me Night, best patroness of grief. 
Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw, 50 

And work my flattered &ncy to belief, 
That heaven and earth are coloured with my woe; 
My sorrows are too dark for day to know : 

The leaves should all be black whereon I write. 
And letters where my tears have washM a wannish white. 

VI. 
See, see the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 36 

That whirlM the Prophet up at Chebar flood. 



26. Loud o'er the rest Cremona s 
trump doth sound ;] He means 
Marcus Hieronjoius Vida» who 
was a native of Cremona, and 
alludes particularly to his poem, 
Christiadqs Libri sex. And Man- 
tua the birth-place of Virgil 
being near to Cremona, Viig. 
Eel. IX. 28. 

Mantba vae, miiem nimium vidna 
Cramonae, 

Mr. Pq>e takes occaaioo from 
thence to pay a handsome com- 
pliment to Vida in his Essay on 
Criticism ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy 

name, 
As neit in place to Mantua, next in 

fame. 

^6. Milton seems to think that 
Vida's Christiad was the finest 
Latin poem on a religious sub- 
ject; but perhaps it is excelled 
by Saunazarius De partu Vvr» 
ginis, a poem of more vigour and 
Ire than this work m Vida. 
/. WartAm. 



28. stiU] That is, gentle, 
not loud, not noisy, as is the 
trumpet So 1 Kings xix. 12. 
" A stUl small voice.'* And in 
F%r$i Part Henry V. a. iv. s. 1. 

The hum of either army «<i% sounds. 

See also /^ Pens. 127. SHU it 
not often applied to sound. 
Hence still-bom of a child bom 
dead. T. fVarton. 
dO. See Par. Lost, iv. 609. 

And o*cr the dark her sflver waarfr 
threw* 

Where see the note. T. Wartam. 

34. Conceits were now con- 
fined not to words only. Mr. 
Steevens has a volume of Elegies^ 
in all the title-pages of which 
the paper is black, and the letters 
white. Every intermediate leaf 
is also black. What a sudden 
change from this childish idea to 
the noble apostrophe, the sablime 
rapture and imagination of the 
next stanza. T. fVarion. 

37. That whirVd the prophet up 
at Cktbar flood,] As the pr(^>het 
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My spirit some transporting Cherab feels. 

To bear me where the towers of Salem stood, 

Once glcHious towers, now sunk in guiltless blood; 40 

There doth my soul in hcdy vision sit 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. 

yii. 

Aline eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock 

That was the casket of heaven's richest store. 

And here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 45 

Yet on the softened quarry would I score 

My plaining verse as lively as before ; 

For sure so well instructed are my tears, 
That they would fitly fall in ordered characters. 

VIII. 
Or should I thence hurried on viewless wing, 50 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. 
The gende neighbourhood of grove and spring 



Exekiel saw the vision of the 
four wheels and of the glory of 
God at the river Chebar, and was 
carried in the qMrit to Jerusalem ; 
so the poet fancies Umself trans« 
ported to the same place. 

42. This is to be held in holy 
passion, bb in II Pens. 41. — mine 
eye hath found that sad semUchral 
rock, &C. He seems oere to 
have been struck with reading 
Sandvs's description of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem; and 
to have catched sympathetically 
Sandys's sudden impulse to break 
forth into a devout song at the 
awfiil and inspiring spectacle. 
** It is afirozen xeal that will not 
^* be warmed at the sight thereof. 
" And oh, that I could retaine 
** the effects that it wrought with 



''an unfainting perseverance! 
*' who then <Sd dictate this 
*' hymne to my Redeemer^ ftc." 
Travels, f. 167. ed. 1627. The 
first is 1615. T. Wartan. 

50. — hurried en viewless wing,'i 
Viewleu; see Par. Lost, iiL 518. 
Hurriedis used here in an accept- 
ation less familiar than at pre- 
sent And so in other places, as 
Par. Lost, ii. 603, 9S7. v. 778. 
In all these passages it is i^pplied 
to preternatural motion^ the 
movements of imaginary beings. 
T. fVarUm. 

61. Take up a weeping on the 
mountains mild.'] This expres- 
sion is from Jeremiah ix. 10. 
For the mountains wUl I take up 
a weeping and wailing, &c. T^ 
WarUm. 
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Would sooD unbosom all th^ echoes mild. 
And I (for grief is easily beguilM) 

Mi^t think th* infection of my sorrows loud 55 
Had got a race of mourn^s on some pr^^nt cloud. 

This subject the audior finding to be above the years he 
had, when he wrote it, and- Dothing satisfied with what 
was begun, kft it wnfiniAed. 



V. 

Oji Time *. 

Fly envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 

Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet's pace; 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 

Which is no more than what is false and vain, 5 

And merely mortal dross ; 

So little is our loss. 

So little is thy gain. 

Tfot when as eacb thing bad thou hast intomb'd. 

And last of all thy greedy self consumed, 10 

Then long Eternity shall greet our Miss 

With an individual kiss; 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

Wbm eveiy tlung that is sincerely good 

^In these poems where no the manuscript ttial the poet hid 

date is prefixeu, and no circum* written To he set on 4 cUtck-cste. 
stances direct us to ascertain the 12. ^^dwidual] Eternal^ in^ 

time wiien tihey were oom^sed» separable. As in P. L. iv. 435. 

we fbUow the order of Milton*s v. 610. See note on dmdmal, 

own editiona. And before this P. L, iril ^2. T. WarUm. 
copy of verses, it appears Sum 14. --^tinfimtfy gooAJi Ptt»dy* 
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And perfectly cbvioe^ 15 

With truth, and peace, and love, shall ever dime 
About the supreme throne 
Of him, t' whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall clime, 
Then all this earthy grossness quit, 90 

Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit. 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O 
Time. 

VI. 

Upon the Circumcision. 

IE flaming pow'rs, and winged warriors bright, 
That erst with music, and triumphant song. 
First heard by happy watchful shepherds' ear, 
So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the Fist'ning night; 5 

Now mourn, and if sad share with us to bear 
Your fiery essence can distil no tear. 
Bum in your sighs, and borrow 
Seas wept from our deep sorrow: 
He who with all heaven's heraldry whilere 10 

perfectly^ good; as in Comus, v. 434—443. In the present 

455. T. War ion. instance he wishes to make angeb 

18. -^happjjf^malHng sight,] The weep. But being of the essence 

plain English of beatific vision. of five, they caimet peodooe 

7. Your fery etsence can distU water. At length he recoliecta 

no tear, that fire may prodaee burning 

Bum in your sighs,'] sighs. It is debated m Thoaias 

Milton n puzzled how to Decen- Aquinas whether angels have 

cile the transcendent essence of not^ or may not have^ beacds. 

angds with the infirmities of T. Warion. 

men. He met with a similar 10. He who with off hetm*n*8 

difficulty in descrtbinfl- die repast heraldry whilere 

of Rqihael in PhrMUse; P. L. Entered the worid.Ji 
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Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease; 
Alas, how soon our sin 

Sore doth b^in 

His in&ncy to seize ! 
O more exceeding love or law more just ? 15 

Just law indeed, but more exceeding love ! 
For we by rightful doom remediless 
Were lost in death, till he that dwelt above 
High thron'd in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory, ev^n to nakedness ; 20 

And that great covenant which we still transgress 
Entirely satisfied, 
And the full wrath beside 
Of vengeful justice bore for our excess. 
And seals obedience first with wounding smart 25 

This day, but O ere long 
Huge pangs and strong 

Will pierce more near his heart*. 

Great pomps and processions are Improbut ille puer : crudelis tu quo- 

proclaimed or preceded by he- que mater, 

raids. It is tbe same idea in Rkhard$on. 

P. L. i. 752. SO. Emptied kis glory,'] An ex- 

Meanwhile the winged herMt by pression taken from PhiL ii. 7- 

command but not as it is in our translation. 

Of toverelgn power, Ac He made himself of no repuiatum. 

And again, b. ii. 516. Or herald^ *>«^ as it is in the original, imwtm 

ry may mean retinue, train, tbe •*»*^' ^« emptied himse^. 

procession itself; what he other- 24. — /«r our excess,] He has 

wise calls pomp. See the note, J"««d the word in the same sense 

P. L. viii. 60. T. Wartan. Paradise Lost, xi. 1 1 1 . 

15. O more exceeding lone or Bewailing their ftrc«*— 

law wore just ? but I think with greater pro- 

Just law indeed, 'but more ex» priety there than here. 

ceeding love!] * It is hard to say, ndiy these 

Virgil, EcL viii. 49. three odes on the three grand 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer ira- incidents or events of the life of 

probus ille ? Christ, (the Nativi^, the Passioo, 
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VII, 

Ai a Solemn Music. 

Blest pair of sirens, pledges of heav'n^s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters. Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine. sounds, and mixM pow^r employ 
Dead things with inbreathe sense able to pierce, 
And to our high-raisM phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 



the Circumcision.) were not at 
first printed togedier. I believe 
they were all written about the 
year 1629- T. Warton. 

2. Sphere-horn harmonioiu sis- 
iers, voice and verse.] So. says 
Mr. Bowle^ Marino in his Adone, 
c. vii. 1. 

Musica e Poeda Bon due sorelle. 

T. Warton. 

. 3. Wed your divine sounds, 8ccJ] 
In die manuscript it appears that 
he had written these lines thus 
at first. 

Mix your dioice vfordt^ and happiest 

BOMMdt employ 
Dead things with inbreath*d sense 

able to pterce» 
And as your equal raptures tempered 

ftstet 
In high mysterious happy spousal meet ^ 
Snatch us from earth a while^ 
Us of ourselves and native woes legmle. 
And to our high*nus*d phantasy pre- 
senty &C. 

3. Jonson has amplified this 
idea, Emgr. cxxix. on E. Filmer's 
Musicat work, l629* 
What charming peals are these ? — 
They are the marriage^rites 
Of two the choicest pair of man's 

delighu, 
M osick and Poesie : 
French Air and English Verse here 
wcd<iMlie,&c. 



Compare L* Allegro, 137* See 
also King James*s Furies in the 

Invocation. 

.-^narrying so my heavenly verse 
Unto the harpe*s accorder. 

In that Ring's PoeticaU Exercises, 
Edinb. 4to. no date, printed by 
R. Waldegrave. T. Warton. 

6. — of pure concent, 'y So we 
read in tlie manuscript^ and in 
the edition of l673, and we 
prefer the authority of both to 
the single one of the edition in 
1645, which has of pure content* 

6. Concent, not content, (which 
Tonson first reads^ ed. fol. l695.) 
is the reading of the Cambridge 
manuscript Hence we should 
correct Jonson, in an Epithala' 
mum on Mr. Weston, vol. vii. 2. 
And in the Foxe, a. iii. s. iv. p. 
483. vol. vii. Works, ed. 1616. 
And perhajM Shakespeare, K. 
Henr. V. a. L s. 2. 

For government, tho' high, and low, 

and lower 
Put into parts, doth keep in one 

consent^ &c. 

And Lilly's* M»da«, 1592. a. iv. 
8. 1. And Fairfax's Tasso, c 
xviiL 19* Concent and concented 
occur in several places of Spenser. 
The undisturbed song of pure 
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Aye sung before the sapphire-colourM throne 

To him that sits thereon 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee, 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row ^o 

Their loud up-lifted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 15 

Singing everlastingly ; 

That we on earth with undiscording voice 

May rightly answer that melodious noise; 



concent is the diapason of the music 
of the spheres m Plato's system. 
See P. L* V. 6^5. and the note 
on Jrcades, 64.^ But Plato's ab- 
stracted spherical harmony is 
here ingrahed into the song in 
the Recelationt. T. Warton. 

7. the sapphire-colour' d 

throne] Alluding to Ezek. i. 26. 
And above the firmament that was 
over their heads, was the likeness of 
a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone. 

10. — in burning row] He had 
written at first in triple row. 

14. With those just spirits &c.] 
These lines were thus at first in 
the manuscript 

With those ju»t spirits that wttr 

the blooming palmty 
Hymns deTOut and taered psalms. 
Singing everlastinglj, 
WMie all the sittrry round f and arches 

hbie 
Resound and etho HaOdu; 
That we on earth &c 

The nktorisus pakm is in «llu8i<n 
to Rer. viL 9. ekihed^mth whUe 
robes, smd falms in their hands. 



14. Compare P. L. vi. SBiL 
and the Epitaph. Daman. 216. 

Lsetaque frondentis gestaiis umbra* 
cula palmcB. 

T. Warton. 

1 7 — ^26. That we on earth, &c 
renew that songj] 
Perhaps there are no finer h'nes 
in Milton, less obscured by .cot- 
ceit, less embarrassed by affected 
expressions, and less weakened 
by pompous epithets. And in 
this pers[Mcuous and simple style 
are conveyed some of the noblest 
ideas of a most sublime philo- 
sophy, heightened by metiq»han 
and allusions suitable to the sub- 
ject. T. Warton. 

18. 3foy rightly answer that 
melodious noise i] The following 
lines were thus at first m the 
manuscript 

By leaving out ihoseharsh HI saumMug 

jars 
Cfdamonms tin thai all our msme 



And in our lives, and in ovr smg 
May keep in tune with beaT*n, till 
God ere long &c. 



«■■ 
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As once we did, till dispioportionM sin 

Jarred against nature^s chime, and with harsh din 20 

Broke the hir music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

O may w^ soon again renew that song, ^g 

And keep in tune with heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless mom of light. 



18. Noise 18 in a good sense 
music. So in Pa. xlvii. 5. *' God 
18 gone up with a merry noue, 
and the Lord with the sound of 
the trump." Noise is sometimes 
literally synonimous with music 
As in Shakespeare^ *' Sneak's 
noise" And in Chapman's JU 
Fools, 1605. Reed's Old PL iv. 
187., 

—You must gtt ut music too, 
Calls in a cleanlj noi*€. 

Compare also the ode on Christ's 
Nativity, st ix. 96: and Spenser, 
F. Q. i. zii. 89. See more in- 
stances in Reed*s Old PL vol. v. 
S04. vi. 70. vii. 8. x. 277. And 
in Shakespeare, Johns. Steev. vol. 
y. p. 489. aeq. Perhaps the lady 
in Comus, 227, does iH>t speak 
quite contei&ptuously, though 
modestly, *'such noise as 1 ean 
''make." Caliban seems, by the 
context, to mean musical sounds, 
when he says, the *'iAe is full of 
'* nmses:* T. Warton. 

19. — tUl disproportion* d sin 
Jarred against nature's chime, 

&c.] 
So in P. L. xi. 55. 



-**^io that first 
Distempered all things, &c. 

Nature's chime is from one of 
Jonsbn's Epithalamions, vol. vii. 
2. 

It is the kindlie season of the time, 
The month of growth, which calls all 

creatures forth 
To do their offices in ntOwn^t ehkne, 

Aec 

Jonson alludes also to that ori- 
ginal hwmony, whidi Milton 
notices, v. 21. Sad Shepherd, 
ar iii. 8. 2. 

--giving to the world 
Again hhJirH and tun^ planetiiug. 

See ode on the Nativity, st. xii. 
xiii. r. Warton. 

23. In perfect diapason,"] Con- 
cord through all the Umw, 2m 
wtuwf. Plin. lib. ii sect 20. Ita 
sqptem tonos effici, qnam ^^apason 
harmoniam vocant, hoc est, uni- 
versitatem concentns. lUchard- 
son* 

28. To live wHh him, and simg 
&c.] In the manusorqit the last 
line stands thus, 

fbHvemd ring with him in ciidleBt 
» of light. 
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VIIL 

An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester *. 

This rich marWe doth inter 

The honoured wife of Winchester, 

A Viscount's daughter, an EarPs heir. 

Besides what her virtues fair 

Added to her noble birth, 5 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight save one 

She had told ; alas too soon, 

After so short time of breath. 

To house with darkness, and with death. lo 

Yet had the number of her days 

Been as complete as was her praise, 

Nature and fate had had no strife 

In giving Hmit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet 15 

Quickly found a lover meet ; 

* This Lady was Jane, dangh- panegyric It is dated Mar. 15, 

ter of Thomas Lord Viscount 1 626. He says, he assisted her 

Savage, of Rock-Savage in the in learning Spanish: and that 

county of Chester, who by mar- nature and the graces exhausted 

riage became the heir of Lord all their treasure and skill in 

Darcy Earl of Rivers ; and was ** framing this exact model of 

the wife of John Marquis of '' female perfection." He adds, 

Winchester, and the mother of '' I return you here the Sonnet 

Charles first Duke of Bolton. '' your Grace pleased to send me 

She died in childbed of a second '* latdy, rendered into Spanish, 

son in the twenty-third year of '^ and fitted for the same ayre it 

her age, and Milton made these ** had in English b^ for ca- 

verses at Cambridge, as appears ** dence and feete, &c*' Howell's 

by the sequel. Letters, vol. i. sect 4. LeL xiv. 

4>. Bendei what her virtuei fair, p. 180. T. fVarton. 
&C.3 In Howell's entertaining 15. Her high birth, and ker 
letters there is one to this lady graces staeet 

which may justify our author's Quickly found a lover meet ;] 
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The virgin quire for her request 
The God that sits at marriage teast ; 
He at their invoking came 
But with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 
And in his garland as he stood, 
Ye mi^t discern a cypress bud. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely son, 
And^ow with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws ; 
But whether by mischance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came; 



^0 



25 



Her husband was a conspicuotis 
loyalist in the reign of Charles I. 
His magnificent casUe of Basing 
in Hampshire withstood an ol^ 
stinate siege of two jears against 
the rebels, and when taken was 
levelled to the ground, because 
in %very window was flourished 
Aymez Loyauti. He died in 1^74, 
and was buried at En^lefield in 
Berkshire; where, on his monu- 
ment, is an admirable Epitaph 
by Dryden. It is remarkable, 
that husband and wife should 
have severidly received the ho« 
nour of an epitaph from two 
such poets as Dryden and Milton, 
Jonson also wrote a pathetic 
poem, entitled. An Elesxe on the 
Ijady Anne Pawlett, Marchioness 
of frinton ; Underw. vol. vii. 17. 
But Jane appears in the text of 
the poem, with the circumstance 
of her being the daughter of 
Ix>rd Savage. She therefore 
must have been our author's 
I^rchioness. Compare Cart- 
vright's p[»ems^ p. 193. There 
VOL, in. 



are two old portraits of this lady 
and her husband at the Duke of 
Bolton*s at Hakewood, Hants, 
r. Wartott. 

\Q, He at their invoking came 
But with a scarce fveU-l^hted 
flame i] 
From Ovid^ Met x. 4. 

Adfuitille qujdem ; sed oec solemnia 

rerba. 
Nee lietos vultas, hec felix attulit 

omen. 
Fax quoque, quam tenuit, lacrimoso 

stridula fumo 
Usque fUity nullosque invenit motibus 

ignes. 

Jortm> 

22. — a cypress bud"] An em- 
blem of a funeral: and it is 
called in Virgil feralis, Mn. v'u 
216. and in Horace funebrii, 
Epod. V. 18. and in Spenser the 
cypress funeral Faery Queeir^ 
b. i. cant i, st. 8. 

28. Atropos for Lncina came ;] 
One of the Fates instead of the 
goddess who brings the birth to 
light 

C C 
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And with remorseless cruelty 

SpoilM at once both fruit and tree: so 

The hapless babe before his birth 

Had burial, yet not laid in earth, 

And the languished mother^s womb 

Was not long a living tomb, 

So have I seen some tender slip, S5 

SavM with care from winter^s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train, 

PluckM up by some unheedy swain. 

Who only thought to crop the flower 

New shot up from vernal shower; 4o 

But the fair blossom hangs the head 

Side-ways, as on a dying bed. 

And those pearls of dew she wears. 

Prove to be presaging tears. 

Which the sad mom had let fell ' 45 

On her hastening funeral. 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 

Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this thy travail sore 

Sweet rest seize thee evermore, 50 

41. But the fair blossom hangs Perhaps Milton reooUected 
the head, &c.] Mr. Bowie com- Virgil's description of the death 
pares this and the five following of Euryalus^ i^n. ix. 434^ 
verses with what Antonio Brunt — 4oquc humeros cervix coHspn re- 
says of the rose, Le Tre Gratie, curabit 1 
p. 221. Purpureas veluti cum flot tuedsus 
^' ' aratro 

M.nat..pen..ofilU, L.n,^«jdtiDorte»5 «««o»epip«»"m 

Ch'l'imperUnoilteno, g«v«itur. 

Son ne suoi funeral! "*^* 

Le lagrime dolenti. 49. AJler this thy trawtU soft] 

T, Warton. As she oied in chOd-b^- 
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That to give the wttkl increasieis 

Shortened hast thy own lifers lease. 

Here, besides the sorrowing 

That thy noble house doth brings 

Here l>e tears of perfect moan 55 

Wept for thee in Helicon^ 

And some flowers, and some ba^s 

For thy hearse, to strow the ways, 

Sent thee from the bmks of Came, 

Devoted to thy virtuous nume ; so 

Whilst thou, bright Saint, high sitt'st in glory, 

Next her much like to thee in story. 

That feir Syrian shepherdess, 

Who after years of barrenness. 

The highly favoured Joseph bore 65 

To him that servM for her before. 

And at her next birth much like thee, 

Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the bosom bright 

Of blazing Ms^jegty and Light: 70 

55. Here be iewTM of perfect wrote Comus. He mipht pro- 
moon, &c* bably tftierc&re write this el^y 

Sent Uiee from the banks of in consequence of hit aequaini;. 
Caoie.] <aM^ ^^^ ^o Egerton fkniily. 
I have been told that there was Mf . Bowie remarks, that her 
a Cambridge collection of verses death was celebrated by Sir John 
on her death, among which Mil- Beaumont, and Sir William Da- 
ton's Elegiac Ode first appeared, venant See Beaumont's Poems, 
But I rafter think this was not 1629- p. 159. T, Warton. 
tbe case. As our Marchioness QS. That fair Syrian shep- 
was the daughter of Lord SavagjB herdess, &c] Rachel, the daugh- 
of Rock-Savage in Cheshire, it ter of Laban the Syrian, kept 
is natural to suppose that her her fathers sheep, Cen. xxix. 9. 
fiunily was well acquainted with and after her first son, Joseph, 
l^t of Lord Bridgewatcr, of the ified in child-bed of her second 
same county, for whom Milton son, Benjamin^ xxxv. 18. 

cog 
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There with thee, new welcome Saint^ 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 
With thee there clad in radiant sheen, 
No Marchioness, but now a Queen*. 

IX. 

Song. On May Morning. 

Now the bright momitig star, day^s harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her . 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 



* There is a pleasing vein of 
lyric sweetness and ease in Mil- 
ton's use of this metre, which is 
that of V Allegro and // Penseraso. 
He has used it with equal suc- 
cess in Comus's festive santt, and 
the last speech of the Spurit, in 
Camtu, 9^> 922. From these 
specimens we may justly wish 
he had used it more fireqoently. 
Perhaps in Comus's song it h^ 
a peculiar propriety: ithascer- 
tamly a happy effect T.JVartan. 

1. Now the bright mornmg'itar^ 
dew's harbinger,] So Shakespeare, 
Mids. N* Dr. a. iii. s. ult. 

And yonder nhiiief AurortCtharhiugtr* 
T Warton. 

9. Comes dancing from the eastt 

and leads with her 
Theflow'rtj May, &c.] 
So Spenser, m Astraphel, st iv. 
As tommen lark that with her tong 

doth greet 
The dancitig <%, fijrth coming fiwm 
iheeatU 

The same expressions occur in 
the Faerie Queene, i. v. 2. and in 
Peele*8 David and Bethsabe, 1 599. 



in Niccds*s Cuckow, l607' and 
in O. Fletchers ChrisCs Fietorif, 
c i. 82. T. Warton. 

8. — who from her green lap 
throws SecJ] This imi^ seems 
tobeborrowedfrom Shi£espearc^ 
Richard II. act v* sc. 4. 

-—who are the violets now 
That ftrow the green lap of the new«> 
come ipringF 

3. So Niccdby in the descrip« 
tion just cited^ of May, 

Aodfirom hw/hd{/ml lap edie daj 

ahel&mr 
The choicest flowres. 

We have the same image iii R. 
Greene's description of Aurora, 
as cited in England*s Parnassus, 
1600. p. 415. And in Spenser, 
of Nature, F. Q. iL vi. 15. and 
of May, F. Q. vii. viL 34. T. 
Warton.. 

4. — the pale primrose.'^ In the 
Winter's Tale, a. iv, s. 5. 

That die unmarried. 

And again in CymbeUne, a. if* 
s. 2. T. Warton. 
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Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 5 

Mirth and youth .and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long, lo 



On Shakespeare. 1690*. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of iame, 5 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst to th' shame of slow-endeavouring art 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart lo 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took,- 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving. 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 

^ This copy of verseson Shake- the daughters of memory. See 

speare beinff made in 1630, our Hesiod» Theog. ver. 53. 

poet was wen in the twenty- 8. — a live-long monument.'] 

second year of his age: and it It is lasting in the folio 8hake- 

was printed with the poems of speare, and the editions of these 

that author at London in l640. poems, 1645, 1695, 1765. And 

5. Dear son of memory ,] He in Tickell aiKl Fenton. Milton, 

honours his favourite Shake- 1 suppose, altered it to live^Umg, 

speare widi the same relation as edit l673. T. fVarton. 

the Muses themselves. For the 11. — unvalued] Inestimable; 

Muses are called by the old poets above price. Johnson. 

C c 3 
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And so sepulchred in wich pomp dos* lie, 15 

That kings for sudi a tomb would 'wish to die*. 

XI. 

On the University Carrier ^ who sickened in the time 
of his vacancy, being forbid to go to London, by 
reason of the plague^. 

Here lies oW Hohson ; Death hftth broke his girt. 
And here, alas, hath laid him in the dirt, 



15. And so iepiilchred] We 
have die word wiA the same 
accent in Fwrfax, cant L sU 25. 
As if his work should his iepttkhrehe, 
Milton has pronounced it other- 
wise, as in Samson, ver. 103. 

Mysdf, my t^mkhre, a moving graTC 

* This is but an ordinary poem 
to come from Milton on such a 
subject. But he did not know 
his own strength, or was content 
to dissemble it, ou% of deference 
to the false taste of his time. 
The conceit of Shakespeare's 
lying sepulchred in a tomb of his 
own making is in Waller's man- 
ner, not his own. But he made 
Shakespeare amends in his V Al- 
legro, v. ISS. Hurd, 

This poem firstappeared among 
other recommendatorj verses, 
prefoced to the folio edition of 
Shakespeare's plays in I6d2, but 
without Milton's name or initials. 
This therefore is the first of MiU 
ton's pieces Uiat was published. 
It was with great dineulty and 
reluctance, tluit Afilton fir^ ap- 
peared as an author. He could 
not be prevaSed upon to put his 
name to Comus, his first pwrfbrm* 



ance of any length that was 
printed i notwidistandtng the sia* 
ffular approbation with which it 
had been previously received in 
a long and extensive course of 
private circulation. Lycidas in 
the Cambrid^ collection is only 
subscribed with bis initial. Most 
of the other contributors have 
left their names at full len^ 

The title of this piece in die 
second folio of Shakespeare was. 
An SpUaph on the admirable dra* 
maticke Poet W. Shakespeare. T. 
Warton. 

t We have the Allowing ao^ 
count of this extraordinary man 
in the Spectator, Na5Q^ «Mr. 
^' Tobias Hobson waa a cauier^ 
^ and the first man in this island 
'' who let out hackney horses. 
^* He lived in Cambiidm, and 
^* observing that the sdioUffs rid 
'' hard, his manner was to keep 
^ a large stable of horses, wiUi 
'* boots, bridles, and whipB, to 
*' furnish the gentlemen at once« 
*' without going from college to 
"college to borrow, as Aey 
'^ have done since the deadi of 
" this worthy man : I say Mr. 
'' Hobson kept a stable of fcvty 
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Or else the trays beiog foul, twenty to oaei 
He's here ^tuck in a sloi^b, aod overthrown* 
'Twas such a shifter, tbat if truth were known, 
Death was hlilf glad wl^e^ be had got him down ; 
For he had any time this ten years full, 
DodgM with him, betwixt Cambridg^e and the Bull. 
And surely Death could never have prevailed, 
Had not his weekly course of carriage faiPd; 
But lately finding him so long at hpme, 
And thinking ooifr his journey's end was come, 
And that he had ta'en up his latest inn. 
In the kind ofSce of a chamberUn 



10 



** ^ood cattle^ always ready and 
" fit for travelling; but when a 
*' man came for a Jborse, he was 
" led into the stable, where there 
'' was great dioiee, b«t he 
'' obliged him to take the horse 
" which stood next to the stable- 
•* door J so that every customer 
'* was alike well served accord- 
'* ing to his diance, and every 
'' horse ridden with the same 
"justice: from whence it be- 
** came a proverb, when what 
'* ought to be your electlcm w?« 
'* forced upon ^ou, to say Hob- 
^ sons choice. This mrnnoicable 
*' man stands drawn in fresco at 
''an inn (which he used) in 
** Bishopsgate-street, with an 
*' hundred pound bag under his 
** arm, with thk inscription 
^' upon the said bag, 

<* The fruitful mother of an hun- 
dred more.** 

Mr. Ray 9 in his Collection of 
Engli^ Proverbs, says that be 
raised hkisctf to a great estate, 
and did iguch good in the towo. 



relieving the poor, and building 
a piibHc oondnk in the market- 
place. The inscription on the 
conduit is as follows. '* Thomas 
'' ISobson, late canter between 
*' London and this town^ in his 
^ lifetime was at the sole charge 
" of erecting this structure, A. D. 
''1614. He departed this life 
'^ January 1, l6S0, and gave bjr 
**wiH the rent of seven lays 
*^ of pasture-ground lying in St. 
^'Thomas's l4iys towards the 
'* maintenance of this conduit 
*' for ever. Moreover at his death 
" he gave £lO. towards the fur- 
^' ther beautifying the same." 
I cannot say much in commend- 
ation of these verses upon his 
death: they abound with that 
sort of wit^ which was then in 
request at Cambridge. 

14. In the kind office of a 
^amberlin, &c.] I believe the 
chamberlain is an officer not yet 
discontinued in some of the old 
inns in the city. But Chytraeus, 
a Germi^n, who visitecl England 
ajbout 16S0, and put his travels 
C C 4 
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Show'd him his room where he must lodge that night, 15 

PulPd off his boots and took away the light: 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

Hobson has supp'd, and's newly gone to bed. 

xn. 

Another on the same. 

Here Ueth one, who did most truly prove 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot. 

Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 5 

Until his revolution was at stay. 

Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 

^Gainst old truth) motion numbered out his time: 

And like an engine mov^d with wheel and weight. 

His principles being ceas'd, he ended strait. 10 

Rest that gives all men life, gave him his death. 

And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm 

Too long vacation hastenM on his term. 

Merely to drive the time away he sickened, 15 

Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quickened; 



into Latin verse^ mentions it as at the end of his Memoirs of 

an extraordinary circumstance, Cromwell, has printed Hofason's 

that it was the custom of our will, which is dated at the c^e 

inns to be waited upon by of the year 1 630. He died Jan. 

women. In Peele's Old Hives* I, 1630, while the plague was 

Tafe, Fantastique savs, " I had in London. This piece was 

*' even as live the chamberiaine written that year. Milton was 

" of the White Horse had called now a Student at Cambridge. 

" me up to bed/* a. i. s. 1 . Peck, T, Warion, ^ 
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Nay, quoth he, on his Bwooning bed out-stretch'd^ 

If I mayn^t carry, sure PU ne'er be fetched. 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers. 

For one carrier put down to make six bearers. go 

Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right. 

He died for heaviness that his cart went light: 

His leisure told him that his time was come. 

And lack of load made his life burdensome, 

That ev'n to his last breath (there be that say't) 25 

As he were pressed to death, he cried more weight; 

But had his doings lasted as they were. 

He had been an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 30 

Link'd to the mutual flowing of the seas, 

Yet (strange to think) his wain was his increase: 

His letters are delivered all and gone, 

Only remains this superscription •. 



. * Among Archbishop San* ColL MSS. Tann. 465. see pp. 

croft's traDScripts of poetiy made 285, 237. T. Wartcn. 

by him at Cambridge, now in 1 wonder Milton should suffer 

the Bodleian Library, is an these two things on Uobson to 

anonymoua poem on the death appear in his edition of 1645. 

of Hobson. It was perhaps a He, who at the age of nineteen 

common subject for the wits of had so just a contempt for 

Cambridge. I take this opportu- ^ • , . . , . 

nity of^serving, that ia the ^"^^^^ff^ *^'' •^ """"" 

same bundle is a poem on Mil- which take our new fiiousUcs with 

ton's friend Lyddas, Mr. Kin|^, delight 

by Mr. Booths of CcHipus Christi, Hurd, 
not in the published Collection. 
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XIII. 

VAllegro. 

Hence loathed Mdancholj^ 

Of Cerberus ^xA blackest Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn 
^Mongst horrid sfaapcs^tnd shrieks, and sights unholy. 



* This and the followtng poem 
are exqni^iely beautifal m theis- 
selves, but appear much more 
beautUul, when they are con- 
sidered^ as they were written, in 
contrast to each other. There is 
a great variety of pleasing images 
in, each of them ; and it is re* 
markable, that the poet repre- 
sents several of the same ol>36Cts 
as exciting both mirth and me- 
lancholy, and aiTecting os diftr- 
ently according to the different 
dispositions and affections of the 
soul. This is nature and eiqpe- 
rience. He derives the title of 
both poems from the Italian, 
which JAQgsage was then princi# 
pally in vogue. V Allegro is the 
cheerfsl merry man; andindiis 
p^ena he describes tlie eonrse of 
mirdi in the country and in the 
city from morning till noon, and 
frova noon till Bi^t; and poasl* 
bly he might have this in his 
thouehts, when he said after- 
wards in his Areopagitica^ — 
'^ there be delichts, there be re- 
** creations and jolly pastimes 
** that will fetch the day about 
'' fVom sun to sun, and rock the 
*' tedious year as In a delightful 
" dream." Vol i. p. 154, 155. 
edit. 1738. 

1. Hence loathed Melancholy ^ 
&c.] The begmning of this poem 



!s somewhat like the b^inning 
of KaL D0€emkres Saiurnale$ of 
Statius, Sylvarum, h'b. L 
Et PbfldHis pater, et severa Pallai, 
£t MuMB procul ite feriaUe: 
Jani voa revocabimut Kalendia. 
Satumui B»ihi covpede exohiU, 
Bt multo gravidus mero December, 
£i ridenijoeu9t et taksfroUrvi 
AdiinU dum refero diem beaUm 
L0ti Cmmi9f abriamqne partcnv 

1. Milton was too universal « 
scholar to be unacquiunted wlA 
this mytfaolbgy* In his Pn>- 
lusions, or declamatory preaok- 
bles to philosophical questions 
discussed in the schools at Cam- 
bridge, he ^s, Carterum nee 
iksunt qui .fimdra. et Dism iti- 
dem Erd» aootem peperisee trm* 
dunt Proas Wdto, vol. iL 5S5. 
See also his Latin ode on the 
desdi of Felton, Bp. of 1^, r. 
SU and la quintum 19o««mliris, 
V. 69. BotasMdanohc^ishere 
the creature of Milton's imagin- 
ation, he had a right to give her 
what paventage Im pleased. See 
Observations on gpesser's F. Q. 
i.78. 

Mtkm in ibis eKordioni had 
an eye on some elegant lines of 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, b. 
iii. s. 10. ed. 1^8. 

Sleepe, grim Reproof! My jocund 

muse doth sing 
In other keyes to nimble fingeringa 
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Find out some uncouth celU 5 

Where brooding darkncBS spreads his jealous wingSt 

And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, aod low-brow*d rocks^ 

Ab ragged as thy locks. 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell* to 



Dutt-sprighted MdtmtMit, leftVe my 

braioey 
To heQ. CImmeriaa Nifl^ lo JUvd^ 

vain* 
I fltrive to paint : then hence all 4ark« 

intent. 
And sulten frowncs. Come sportllig 

Mtrrimeoty 
C|ie9ke-dimpttiV Um^ler, otowm 

my verie soule 
With jouisance. 

See Observat. on Spen8er*8 F- Q. 
i. 60. T. Watltm. 

S. Of Cerberus and hlackeH 
Midnight bom,] The poet in 
making MeUmdi^ the daagliter 
of Cerberus might perhaps intend 
to in^inuatey uxat abe has some- 
thing of the qfnk, as wdl as some- 
thing monj/roiis and unnatural, in 
her composition e but ff this 
poem had not undergone two 
imprcMioDS in MilUm*8 life^me^ 
and one of them before he lost 
his tight* I should have imaginrd 
that he had wrote £r66ia, instead 
of Cerberus^ as being more 
s^r^eMe to heathen mytbologf • 
MrOuB md Night areoft^ joined 
togetber> as in Hesiod, Tbepg. 
ver* Ida. 



Nv»n» t mii^ Aiht n mm 'fl^M^ t^ 

And several of their children, 
enumerated by Cicero, are much 
of the same nature and com- 
plexion as Melancholy. DeNat; 



Deor. ill. X7. — eorumque ftatres 
et sorores^ qui a genealogis anti- 
quis sic nominantur, Metus* 
LaJxn% Invidentia, Tenebre, 
Miseria, Querela, &c, quos omnes 
Erebo et Nocte natos jerunt» I 
find Mr. Upton in his letter to 
Mr. West on Spenser's Faery 
Queen has proposed the same 
conjecture. 

4. *Mongst horrid shapes^ &c.] 
He has this passage of Vhrgil in 
his eye> Mtl vi. 2S5-*289. 



Mnltaqae _ 

Warburton* 

6. Where brooding dctrkness'] 
Called so because <£rkne8s sets 
the imagination on work, to 
create ideal forms and beii^s. 

--jealous] Alluding to the 
nfatch whidi fbwl keep when 
they are sitting. Warburton, 

9. As raggei\ In Titus Andron. 
a. ii. s. 4. '* The r(^ged entraOs 
of tihis pit*' Ragged is not nn« 
common in <dd writers^ applied 
to rock. T. Warton* 

10. In dark Cimmerian de^erf] 
The Cimmerians were a people 
who lived in caves under ground, 
and never saw the light'of Ae 
sun. See Homer, Od^ss. xi. 14!. 
and TibuUus iv. i. 65. 

10. Cimmerias tenebra were an« 
ciently prorerbial. But drnme' 
rian darkness and desolation were 
a common allusion in the poetry^ 
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But come thou Goddess fair and free, 
Id heaven ycIeapM Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing mirth. 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 



1? 



that was DOW written and studied. 
See Fletcher's Falie One, act v. 
8. 4. T'Uui AndronicHS, act ii. s. 3. 
Spenser's Teares of the Muses, 
and his FirgWt Gnat, But our 
Author might have had nerhaps 
an immediate allusion to the cave 
of sleep in Ovid^ Met, zi« 592. or 
to Homer, whom Ovid copies, 
Odyss. xi. 14. See also Statius, 
Theb. X. 84. And Chaucer, H. 
Fame, v. 70. p. 458. Urr. And 
to all or most of these authors 
Sylvester has been indebted in 
Ins prolix description of the cave 
of sleep. Du Bart. p. Sl6. ed« 
fi)l. 1621. And in that descrip- 
tion we trace Milton, both hare 
and in the opening of // Pent. 

Mr. Bowie compares this line 
of the text with a passage in 
Sydney's Arcadia, b. iii. ''Let 
''Cimmerian darkness be my 
" only habitation." The execra- 
tion in the text is indeed a trans* 
lation of a passage in one of his^ 
own Academic Proluskms, Dig*' 
BUS qui Cimmeriis ocdusus tene- 
bris longam et perosam vltam 
tnmsigat. Fr. W. vol. ii. 587. 
T. Warton. 

11. But come thou goddess fair 
andjree,] Compare Drayton, EcL 
iv. vol. 4. p. 1401. 
A daughter cleped Dowsabtll, 
A maiden ^r and free* 

In the metrical romanoes> diese 
two words thus paired together 
are a common epithet for a lady. 



As in S^ Eglam&Mr. We hsve 
also free alone, ibid. See also 
Chancer, ilforcA. t. v. 1655, Urr. 
And Jonson, Epgram. IxxvL 
T. Warton. 

12. In heaxi'n ydeap*d Euphro- 
syne,"] Ckmed is called, named ; 
Speraer, Faery Queen, b. iii. 
cant xii. st. 19* 

The other ekt^ed Cruelty by namew 
The letter y is sometimes pea- 
fixed to lengthen it a sylliUe. 
B. iiL cant v. st 8. 

And is ydeepei Florimel the fidr. 

Euphrasyne is the name of one of 
the three Graces mentioned by 
Hesiod, Theog. 909. 

niMif: 

and by Spenser, Faery QaiBeu, 
b. vi. cant x. st« 22. 

The flna of them highc mad JSapAiO- 
Next ifdr Aglaia, last Thalia meny. 

The poet, in sayinj^ that she was 
oalled Euphrotffne m heaven, and 
Mirth by men, imitates Homer*s 
manner of speaking, where ^ke 
Oames m use among the leaned 
are ascribed to the* gods, and 
those in vulgar use are attributed 
to men. ^ Paradise Lost, v. 
761. and the note thece* 

. 14. fFhom lovely Venus at a 
birth &c] The more andtnt 
opinion, as we find it in Hesiod's 
liieogony, was that die Graces 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue^ 

And fresh-blown roses washed ia dew, 



90 



wore the daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome, and this Spenser 
adopts in his Faery Queen« b. vi. 
cant. z. St. 22. 

Tbey are the daughters of sky-ruling 

Jove, 
By him begot of ftitr Eurynome. 

But Milton with great judgment 
and a very allowable lioerty foU 
lows the account of their being 
sprung from Bacchus and Venus, 
because the mythology of it suited 
the nature of his subject better. 
Thyef. 

17. Or whether, &C.3 Compare 
Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. IO98. 

9^t*wikmriu^ % n rt yt 

Tif iitymrn^^ hJ^9\ m. r. X, 

and not. ibid. Schaeferi de Eurip. 
E. 

17. Or whether (as some soger 
nag) &C.3 No mytiiologist either 
ancient or modem that I can 
meet with gives this account of 
the birth ot Euphrasyne ; never- 
theless we must do Milton the 
justice to own, that he could not 
possibly have invented better al- 
l^orical parents for her than 
Zephyrus and Aurora, or the 
gentle western gales of a fine 
morning in the sprmg, which, 
to use hts own words in his IVi- 
radise Lost, iv. 154. 



> the heart inspire 
Vernal deli^ and joy, sible to drive 
JUl sadness but despair. ' 



His pretence of authority in the 
parenthesis (as some sager sing) 
IS introduced, in my opinion, 
only to give a more venerable 
authoritative air to his poem: 
and I have oflen suspected, that 
that pasrage in the tenth book 
of Paradise Lost, where the evil 
angels are described turned int» 
serpents, and as the poet adds, 
ver. 575. 

Yeariy injoin'd, tome my, to undeigo 
This annual humbling certain num- 
ber'd days, 

is an instance of the same sort. 
Thyer. 

As some sager sing. It is sagee^ 
in Mr. Fenton's edition, but ^e 
old editions have sager. Both 
these genealogies were probably 
of the poet's own invention, but 
he raUier favours die latter. 

19. Zephyr with Aurora play- 
ing, 

As he met her once a Maying.'] 
The rhymes and imagery are 
firom Jonson, in the Maske at 
Snr William Cornwalleis's house 
at Highgate, 1604. Works, ed. 
fbl. imG.p. 881. 

See who here is come a Maying ? 
Why left we off our playing. 

This song is sung by Zephyrus, 
and Aurora, and Flora* T* War'* 
ton, 

22. Andfresh'blawn roses wash' d 
wUh dew."] So Shakespeare, Tom* 
Shr. act ii. s. 1, 
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FillM her with thee a daughter fair^ 
So buxom, blithe^ and deb<Hiair. 
Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiled, 



35 



—She looks as d«at 
Ab morning rosei newly waihM with 
dew* 

T. Warion. 

2S. mtd her, &c.] From 
6ower*$ song in Pericles Prince 
' Tyre, act i. 8. 1. See Malone*8 
kp]^ 8fu u. 7. 

This king anto him took a phear. 
Who died, and left a female belr 
So bucAMnCf btiihCf end full of fice^ 
As heav*n had lent her all bis grace. 

See note on II Pens. 25. Bowie. 

25. Haste thee, ntfmpk, and 

tring with thee, &c.3 Copied fironi 

9iiGhaDan> Opp, ed. 1687. p. S37. 

<«^^*Vos aideete, rursost 
Bteusy BUmditic, PfooaeiUtes, 
Lusus, Nequitiae, Facetisque, 
Joci, Deliciaeque, et lUecebrae. &c. 
Bowie. 

27* QMipi ond cranks, and 
$vanton wiles.'] A quip is a sati- 
rical joke, a smart repartee. See 
Jon8on*8 Cynthia's R^v^ls, act ii. 
8. 4u Shakespeare, First P. Hen* 
IF. act L 8. 8. and in other 
places. By cranks, a word yet 
uneulained, we are to under- 
stand cross-purposes, or some 
other similar conceit of conver- 
sation, surprising the company 
l^ its intricacy, or embarrassing 
hy iu difficulty* Such were the 
festivities of our simple ances-' 
iors! Cranks, literally taken, in 
Coriolamu, act i. s. 1. signify the 
ducts of ihe human fa^y< In 



Spenser, F. Q. viL vii. S2. the 
involutions of the planets. To 
crank, ifi Shakespeare's Fenus 
and Adonis, is to cross, wind, 
double, &c. The verb cramkk, 
with the same sense, but its fre- 
quentative^ occurs more than 
once in Drayton. Our author 
has cranks, which his context 
explains, Pr. TV. I 165. "To 
** shew us the ways of the Lord, 
'* strait and faith&l as they ar^ 
" not full of cranks and contra- 
*' dictions.** T. WarUnu 

Crank, anv conceit formed by 
twisting or (hanging the form or 
meaning of a word. Jaknsem. 

28. Nods and kuks, and 
wreathed smUes, 

Such as hang on HMs ehe^k^ 

And love to live in dimple sleek.'] 
Compgrt a stanza in Burton's 
^Hoiomie of Mekmcholy, p. 449* 
ed. ifeg. 

With ledc» and nodi he first b^anne^ 

&JC. 

And Ricbard'Brathwayte's Shep* 
heard' s Tales, Lond., 1621. p. 
401. 

— — a dimpled chin 
Made for Love to lodge him in. 



But the same idea occurs in 
Drnmmond's P^ems^ ed. I6l6. 
p. 1. signat D. and in FletdiM^s 
Faithful Shepherdess, act L s. I. 
YoL m. p. ISk. Shakespeare has 
pursued the same idea to an un- 
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Such as hang on Hebe's chedc, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastio toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 



so 



Si 



jMuralleled extravagance in Ventu 
and Adonis^ ed. 1596. si^nat A. 
iiij. And indeed it might be 
traced backward to Horace, and 
from Horace to Euripides. T. 
Warioii, 

33. And Laughter holding both 
kii sides.'] A fine improvement 
upon Shakespeare. A Midsom- 
mer Night*s Dream, act iL sc I. 

And then the whde quire hold their 
hipsy and loffs. 

32. Fh. Fletcher's Mirth is so 
attended. PurpL IsL cant. iv. p. 
13. ed. 1633. 

Here iporf/kU Laughtef dWelbi, here 

ever fitting* 
D^saU lumpiBh grie£i, and'ivHiiJUctf 

cares 
And twenty merrie matet^ mtrM- 

causet fitting 
And tmUet^ which Lsughtei'i sonnet, 

yet infaDts sre. 

T. WarUm. ^ 

33. Come, and trip U as you go 
On the light fantastic toe:'] 

Another imitation of Shake- 
speare. Tempest, act iv. sc. 2. 
Ariel to the spirits^ 

—Come, and go^— 
Each one tripping on his toe. 

33. To trip on the toe in the 
dance seems to have been tech- 
nical. See note on Comas,, v. 
961. There is an old ballad 
with these lines. 



Trip and .go 
On my toe, &e* 

In Love's Labour Lost, is part of 
anc^er, or the^ same, *' Trip and 
" go, my$WeeV A. iv. s. % 80 
also in Nashe*s Summer's LaH 
mil and Testament, I6OO. •' Trip 
** and go, heave and hoe,* &c. 
T, Warton. 

36. The mountain nymph, sweet 
Liberty •] I suppose Liberty is 
called the mountain nymph, be* 
canse the people in momfitainouS 
Goontries have generally pre«- 
served their liberties longest, as 
the Britons formerly in Wide0> 
and the inhabitants of the tnonn*- 
tains of Sivitaerland at this day. 

36. Milton was not so political 
here. Warmed with the poetry 
of the Greeks, he rather thonglit 
t>f the Oreads of their mythology, 
whose wild haunts among th6 
romantic mountains of Pisa ar^ 
so beautifully described in H6- 
mer s hymn to Fan. The allu- 
sion is general to inaccessiblfe 
and uncultivated scenes, such a^ 
mountainous situations afibrd, 
and which were best adapted t6 
the free and uninterrupted ranse 
of the nymph Liberty. So he 
compares Eve to an Oread, P. L. 
ix. 337. Sec also EL v. 127. T. 
Warton. 
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And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free; 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tow'r in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 



40. In unreproved pleasures 
free."] Blameless, innocent, as in 

P. L. iv. 49St. 

.—with ejet 
Of conjugal attraction umrcprovetL 

So Spenser has '^ unreproved 
^' trutn." Sandys '* unreproved 
" kisses.*' Drayton^ " I may 
'' safely play luid unreproved." 
T. V^arton. 

41. To hear the lark begin his 
JUght, dc.] At the same time 
that Milton delishts our imagina- 
tion with this charming scene of 
rural cheerfulness, he gives us a 
fine picture of the r^ularity of 
his life, and the innocency of 
his pwn mind. The prindpal 
circumstances are taken from the 
earliest dawn of the morning, 
and prove the truth of what ne 
says of himself in his Apology 
for Smectymnuus, '' that he was 
** up and stirring, in winter 
" often ere the sound of any bell 
<' awake men to labour, or to 
''devotion; in summer as oft 
'' with the bird that first rovises, 
'' or not much tardier, to read 
''good authors, &c:" and fe^ 
mmds, I believe, bu^ such as 
are innocent and imstained with 
guilty pleasures have any great 
taste for these pure and genuine 
ones which the poet describes. 
Thyer, 



40 



41. See an el^ant little song 
in Lilly's Alexander and Cam- 
paspe, presented before Queen 
Elizabeth, a. v. s. 1. 

The hirke »o shrill and cleare, 
Huw at heaven*s gata she claps her 

wings. 
The moroe not waking till she sMigs« 

See the notes on P. L. v. 198. 
and P. R. ii. 279- There is a 
peculiar propriety in startle: die 
lark's is a sudden shrill burst of 



Both in L Allegro and // i^fii- 
seroso there seem to be two parts, 
a day-piece, and a night-piece. 
Here» or with three or four of 
the preceding lines, our author 
begins to spend the day with 
mirth. T. VVarton. 

44. — the dappled dawn^ The 
word is used and explained in 
Shakespeare. Much Ado about 
Nothing, act v. sc. 8. 

—and look the gentle day. 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round 

about 
Da^^ the drowsy east with SjpoU 

of gray. 

44. So also Drummond, Son-' 
neU, ed. I6l6. signat. D. 2. 

Sith, winter gone, the sunne io defied 

fkic 
Now smiles on medowes» mountatnes, 

hilb, and plaines. 

T. Warton. 
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Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine^ 
Or the twisted ^lantiner 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, ; 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumbering mom, 

4>5. Then to come in spiie of 
sorrow,] These two poems^L'AL- 
le^ and II Penseroso^ are cer-^ 
tainl^ the best of Milton's pro- 
ductions in rh jme^ for the rhymes 
in Lycidas are irregular : but yet 
we may observe that several 
thinffs are said^ which would 
not have been said but only for 
the sake of the rhvme^ and we 
have an instance^ I conceive, in 
the line before us. Mr. Pope, I 
have been informed, had re- 
marked several defects v of the 
same kind in these two poems; 
and there may be some truth 
and justness in the observation, 
whicn Dryden has made in the 
dedication of his Juvenal, that 
" rhyme was not Milton*s talent, 
** he had neither the ease of doing 
" it, nor the graces of it;" but 
then it must be said, that he had 
talents ft>r greater things, and 
there is more harmony in his 
blank verse than in all the rhym- 
ipg poetry in the world. 

4o. And at my window bid good 
morrow,'] Sylvester's Du Bartas, 
in the Cave of Sleep, p. 315. ed. 
1621. 

—Cease, tweet chantecleere. 

To Irtd good morrarwe, 

VOL. 111. 



45 



50 



Again, ibid. p. 70. 

Bat cheerful birds chirping hiin sweet 
good tnorrowei, 

T. Warton^ 

Milton perhaps remembered 
Virgil in these descriptions of 
the morning, and the morning, 
sounds ; 

Bvaodrum ex huiniU teoto lux sus* 

citat alma 
Et inatuUoi volucmtn sub culmine 

cantos. Mn, viii. 455. 

And Gray certainly oqpied both 
VirgQ and Milton. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing 

mom. 
The swallow twitt*ring fitom the 

straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, and the 

echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their 

lowly bed. 

E. 

47> 48. Sweet-briar and eg- 
lantine are the same plant. By 
the twisted eglantine he there- 
fore means the honeysuckle. 
r. Warton. 

54. — Rouse the slumbering 
mom,] Comparean elegant triplet 
of an obscure poet, John Habing- 
ton, Castara, ed. I&IO. p. .8. . 

D d 
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From the side of some iiesr I 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking Bot unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocs green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begibs bis state, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand Uveries dight, 



S5 



60 



The ojinphes with quiven thaH 

adome 
Their active lidet, and rouse the 

iDome 
With the ihrffl ratisicke of Uieir 

home. 

T. Warton. 

§7. —Not unseen.2 In the 
Penteroso, he walks unseen, v. 65. 
Happy men love witnesses of 
their joy; the splenetic lov^ 
solitude. Hurd. 

69. Right against theeastem gate, 

Where the great nm begbu hie 
state, &c.] 
Here is an allusion to a splendid 
or royal procession. Gray has 
adopted tiie first of these Unes 
in his Descent of Odin. The 
eastern gate is a common image. 
See Milton*s poem In QMintum 
Novembris, 133. Drayton, Po- 
lyolb, St ziiL Shakeiqpeare, Mids. 
N. Dr. a. iii. s. 9. Compare 
also Browne, Brit. Past. b. i s. 
V. and b. ii. s. iii. And Tasso, 
c xir. 3. T. Warton. 

62. The clouds in thousand 
Iheries dight, 2 And so in II Pen- 
seroso. 

And storied windows richly dighL 
P^Hclressed, adorned; a word 
ttsttl by Spenser^ and our old 
writers. Faery Queen, b. leant, 
iv. St d 

Withricbamj aadcoMly arrat d%ft/. 



Fairfax, cant L st 72. 
SoevayonelnarBitwas^iiiekly dSgkL 
62. Literally from a Tery pu- 
erile poetical description of the 
mormng in one of nis academic 
Prolusions. Ipsa qiioque tellus 
in adyentum solis, cultlori ae in- 
duit v^tu, mtbesque jujfta varOs 
chlamydata cUorihus, pompa ao- 
lenni, lopgoque ordine, ridentur 
anciUari surgenti Deo. Pr. W. 
vol. ii. p. 58o. 

This morning landscape of 
Jj' Allegro has served as a repo- 
sitory' of imagery for all succ^d- 
ing poets on the same sutgect 
Mucn the same circumstances 
however, amongst others, are 
assembled by the author df 
Britannia*s Pastorals, who wrote 
above thirty years hefare, b. iv. 
s. iv. p. 75. ed. 1616. 
Bj this had chaoticlere, the vflk^ge* 

docke. 
Bidden the good wife fiir her noides 

to knocke: 
And the swart plowman fior his break- 

feat staid. 
That he might till those lands were 

Allow laid: 
The hills and ▼allies here aod tbert 

resound 
With the re.ecchoea of the deepe- 

mouthM hound : 
Eadi sheapherd's daughter wit^i her 

cleanly peale. 
Was come afield to milke the mon- 
ingsmeide; 
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While the plougbaiaD near at hmd 
Whistles o^er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth Uitliei 
And the mower whets fais scythe, 
And every shepherd tdb his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dde« 



65 



And tfe the tunne bad dymb'd the 

easteme hiUs» 
To guild the muttring bournes and 

petty rills; 
Beibre the lab*ring bee had left the 

hive. 
And nimble fishes^ which hi rivers 

dive, 
Bcigan to leapej and catch the drowned 

flie, 
I rosefbom rest. 

67. And every shepherd iells hi» 
tale 

Under the hawtkom in ihedaie,} 
An image perhaps conveyed by 
Shakeipetre, Third P. K. Hear. 
VL a. ii. 8. V. 

Oivee not the AAVfAom l«i^ a sweeter 

shade 
To dUphtrdt looking on their silly 

sheep, &c 

It was suggested to me by the 
late ingenious Mr. Headley, that 
the w^ tale does not h^ im- 
ply stories told by shepherds, 
pnt that it is a technical term 
for numbering sheep, which is 
still used in Yorkshire and the 
disUnt counties. This interpre- 
tation I am inclined to adopt, 
which I will therefore endeavour 
to illustrate and enforce. Tale 
and tell, in this sense, weire not 
nniSuniliar in our poetiy, in and 
about Mikon's Ume^ For in- 
stance, Dryden*s VirgO, Bucol, 
m.SS. 

And once she takes the toZsof all my 

lamhu 

And in W. Browne's Shepheard's 



Pipe, £gl. V. edit. l6l4. 12mQ. 

Signat E. 4. v. 7- he is deseHb- 

ing the dawn of day« 

When the shepheards from the fold 
All their bleating charges Mdf 
And, fnU careful, searched if one 
Of all the flock was hurt, or fpne,'lcc. 

And in Lilfy^s Qallathea, wiitten 
159^ Phillida, disguisad tike a 
boy, says, '* My mother said, I 
''ooald be no lad till I was 
'^ twentie, nor keepe sheepe till 
'f I oould <eU them/' A. ii. s. L 

But let us analyse theoonteit. 
The poet is describing a very 
early period of the morning; 
and this he describes, bv s^leet- 
ing and assembling such pictn* 
resque objects as accompany that 
period, and, such as were fioniliar 
to an early riser. He is waked 
by the lark, and goes into the 
fields* The sun is just emerging, 
and the clouds are stUl hovering 
over the mountains. The cocks 
are crowing, and with their lively 
notes uxftter the lingering remauis 
of darkneu. Human labours and 
emplovments are renewed, with 
the diawn of the day. The 
hunter (f<Ninerly much earlier at 
his sports than at present) is 
beating the covert, and the slum- 
bering mom is roused with the 
cheerful echo of hounds and 
boras. The mower is whetting 
his sc3rthe to beffin his work. 
The milk-maid, whose business 
is of course at day*break, comes 

D d2 
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Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures. 
Russet lawns, and Mows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 



70 



75 



abrotd tinging. The shepherd 
opens his fold« and takes the tale 
Of his shee^, to see if any were 
lost in'theniffht^as in the passage 
JQst quoted nrom Browne. Now, 
fix shepherds to tell tales, or to 
mng, is a drcumstance, trite, 
common, and general, and be- 
longing only to ideal shepherds: 
nor do I know^ that such shep- 
herds tell tales, or sing, more m 
the morning than at any other 
part of the day. A shepherd 
taking the tale of his sheep which 
are just unfolded, is a new image, 
correspondent and appropriated, 
beautifidly descriptive of a period 
of time, is founded in fact, and 
is more pleasing as more naturaL 
T. Warton. 

67* Some perhaps will dte, 
in opposition to Warton*s argu- 
ment, Milton's description of the 
shepherds in his Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ* s Nativity, st 
▼iii. 

The shepherds on the lawn 

Or e'er the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

&C.— 

Perhaps their loves, or else their 

sheep. 
Was aH that did their silly thoughts 

so busy keep. 

But in fact thev, *' who kept 
" watch over tfaeir flocks by 



'^ night,** had no cause to tdl 
the tale of their sheep in the 
morning. And this desciiptioQ 
is therefore tui appropriate nere, 
as it would be tnte and general 
in the case of the English shep- 
herd at the dawn of day. I 
have given Warton*s note on the 
passage at full length, because I 
nave sometimes found persons 
strangely reluctant to do Milton 
justice in thb point. E. 

69. Strait nune^e hath caught 
new pleasures] There is in my 
opinion great beauty in this ao- 
rupt and rapturous start at the 
poet*s imagination, as it is ex- 
tremely wdl adapted to the sub- 
ject, and carries a very pret^ 
allusion to those sudden gleams 
of vernal delight which break in 
upon the mind at the si^ of a 
fine pr^pect. T^er. 

72. Where the nibblmg flocks do 
stray,] Nibbling sheep is an ex- 
pression in Shakespeare. Tem- 
pest, act iv. sc 3. And stray h 
not m the sense of toander, gs 
astray, but only signifies foed at 
large, as in Virgil, Ed. i. 9. 

lUe meas errare boves, ut cetais, el 

ipsum 
Ludere que veUeno calamo permait 

agrerti. 



•"■'l^ip^ 
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Towers and battlements it sees 

BosomM high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. so 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 



77* Tawen and battlements U 
sees 

Bo$om*d high in tufted treesj] 
This was the great mansion-house 
in Milton's early days^ before 
the old-fashioned architecture 
had given way to modem arts 
and improvements. Turrets and 
battlements were conspicuous 
marks of the numerous new 
bnildinffs of the reign of King 
Henry YlIL and of some rather 
more andent, many of which yet 
remained in their cnriginal state: 
nor was ^ that style altogether 
omitted in Inigo Jones's first 
manner. Browne, in Britannia $ 
Paitoralt, has a similar image* 
b. i. 8. 5. p. 96. 

— yond palace, whoae brave turret 

tope 
Over the statelie wood survaj the 

copae* 

Browne is a poet now forsotten^ 
but must have been weU Known 
to Milton. 

Where only a little is seen> 
more is left to the imagination. 
These symptoms of an old palace, 
especiaUy when thus disposed, 
have a greater effect than a dis- 
covery of laiger parts, and even 
a^bll ^nlay of the whole edi- 
fice. Witn respect to their rural 
satidence, there was a coyness 
in omr Gothic ancestors. Modem 
seats are seldom so deeply am- 
bushed. They disclose all their 
gfanies at once; and never ex* 



cite expectation by concealment, 
by gradual approaches, and by 
interrupted appearances. r.lTar-* 
ton. 

80. The Cynosure of neighboring 
eyes,2 As if he had said the 
pole-star of neighbouring eyes : 
an affected expression, (^nosura 
is the constellation of Ursa minor, 
or the little bear next to our pole, 
as in the Mask 342. I find the 
same expression in Democritus 
Junior, or Burton's treatise of 
Melancholy, as quoted by Mr. 
Peck. '< It is the general hu- 
*' mour of all lovers: she is his 
<* stem, his pole-star, his guide, 
" his Cynosure, his Hesperus and 
" Vesperus, &c.'* p. 512. 

80. But Shakespeare has '^ your 
" eyes are lode-starresJ'* Midi. 
N. Dr. a. i. s. I • And our author, 
** But since he mast needs be 
'^ the toad-^tar of reformation." 
P. W. vol. 1. 9. And this was 
no uncommon compliment in 
Chaucer, Skelton, ^dney, Spen- 
ser, and other old English poets, 
as Mr. Steevens has abunoandy 
proved. See also Grey's Notes 
on Shakespeare, voL L p. 48. ^e€L 
Lond. 1754. And in the Spanish 
Tragedy, l603. 

Led by the load-etar of her heavenly 
lo<^8. 

Milton enlivens hb prospo^t by 
this unexpected circumstance, 
which gives it a moral charm. 
T. Warton. 
D d 3 
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Where Corydon and Thyww met. 
Are at their savory dinner «et 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
And then in haste her bow'r she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tannM haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring rounds 
And the jocund rebecks sound 



B5 
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84>. jire at their savory dmner 

set 
Of herbs, Bcc.'} 
Mr. Thyer thinks with me that 
diis is an allusion to Virgil^ EcL 
ii. 10. 
Thestylis et nipido fessis messoribus 

lestu 
AUia serpyllumque herbas cootundit 
otentet. 

And though Phillis is die cook 
bere, ThestyUs is introduced soon 
after. 

9^. The upland hamletsi] tip- 
Utnd, in opposition to die haV- 
making scene in the lower lands. 
Thyer. 

98. fThen the merry belli ring 
round.'] The first instance I re- 
member in our poetry of the cir* 
cumstauce of a peal of bells, in« 
troduced as descriptive of teti- 
vity, is in Morley's Madrigals. 
See England^s HeUcon^ Signat Q. 
4. ed. I6l4. r. JVartoH. 

9^ And the tocundrebecks sound] 
Reheek is a three-itringed €ddle, 
derived fWnn the French rdtec 
or the Italian rebecca, and these. 



says Skinner, k Rebacehamdo, xAA 
Re sensom auget, ^uia sc. hoe 
instrumento in oooviviisj oone** 
sationibus et symposiis uti sole* 
bant ; and therefore if ihon jno* 
perly bestows upon it the epttbet 
jocund. He uses the word agun 
in his Areopagitica, p» 149. voLL 
edit 1738. '' The villagers also 
'' must have their visitors to eo- 
** quire what lectures the bagpipe 
'* and the rebeck reads, kc** 

94. Probably the same inatru- 
ment which is called in Chaucer, 
Lydgate, and the c^d Flench 
writers, the Rebible, the £mmii« 
tive of Ribibe, used also by 
Chaucer, eri^pnally, as Sir Jolm 
Hawkins thmks, from &fre6, 
tibe name c£ a Moorish nrauoal 
instrument with . two strings 
plajred on by a bow. [See Tyi^ 
whitt*8 Chamcer, n. on t. 69£9-] 
Sir John adds, that tiie Moors 
brought it into Spani, wlience it 
passed into Italy, and obtalBed 
the name of RAeca. Hist. Msa. 
ii.S6. In the Percy HoQscbeU 
book, 161S, are recited ^' Myn- 
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To many a youths and mto jr ii matd* 
Dancing in the chequer'd shad?; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holy-day^ 
Till the live-long day-light fail; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat, 



» 



100 



'^ stralls in Hoosehold iij. viz. a 
" Ttberett, a Luyte, and a Be- 
^* becc/* It appears below Q. 
EVzab«th*8 reign« in the music 
establishment of Uie royal house* 
hold. 

It appears from Sylvester s Du 
Bartoi, that the cymbal was fur- 
mdied with wires, and the Re» 
beck with strings of catgut^ ed. 
fol. Ifel. p. 231. 

Bat ivyeiie ejvoM», tebeeh^i Oaeirm 

In abartNtrous Latin poet of ihef 
middle age, quoted by DuCange^ 
0h$s. Lai. V. Bandosa, we have, 
Quidam Rebeccam arctiabant. 
Where arcuabant shews that it 
was |>layed upon by a baift (trciu. 
The rebeck seems to have been 
almost a common name fbr a 
fiddle. See Fletcher*s Kn. Bum. 
Pestle. Milton's LiberHf of un- 
licensed Printing. Shakespeare, 
Rom, and Jul. a* iv. s. 4. and 
Steevens's note. T. fFarton. 

96. Dancing m the chequered 
shade f\ Shakespeture^s Titus An« 
dronicus, act ii. sc 4. 

The greeo leaves quiver with the 

mling wind. 
And make acheqaei^d diadow on the 

ground. 

Vwgil, Ed. V. 6. 



^ive tub incertaa Zepbyris motSnti* 
busu!nbira& 

Bichardsan* 

97. And young and eUd come 

forth to p% 
On a sunshine holy-day.'] 
Thus also kk the Mask, 9^ 
Back, shepherds, taek, endogh your 

Till next mnMu holy*tlay. 
Holiday-sports are still much 
encouxo^ed in the counties to 
which MiltoB waM used. See 
note on Sams* Agon. 1418. T. 
Warton. 

100. Then to the spicy nut' 
brown ak'l See Ae old play ot 
flenry V. tn six Old Plays, &c- 
Lond. 1779. p. 336. 

Yet we wlU he?e in store a ond> i" th! 
fire. 

With nut-brown ale, that is AiH Mde. 

This was Shakespeare's *' Gos- 
sip's bowl/ Mids. K Dr. a. t 
s. 1. The composition was ale. 
nutm^, sugar, toast, and rbosted 
crabs or apples. It was eslled 
Lambs'Wool Our old di^as 
have frequent allusions to this 
delectablebeverage. InFletcher^s 
Fai^MuU Shepherdess it is styled 
'' the 6pIcM 1HU(^1 bMil/' T. 
Warton. _ , 

101. WUh stories, Blc} Shale. 
spesM's HTmiefi faU k iUHPOPed 
D (14 
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Ste was pinched, and pullM she said. 
And be by friars' lanthcNii led 



to be of '^ sprites and goblins.** 
A. ii. s. 1. T. Warton. 

103. She was pinch*d and pultd 
sht said, &c.] He and she are 
persons of tbe company assem* 
Died to spend the evemnff, after 
a ooontry wake, at a rural junket 
All this is a put of the pastoral 
imagery which now prevailed in 
oar poetry. Compare Drayton's 
ffymphidia, voL ii. p. 453. 

These make oar girlet their eluttety 

rue. 
By pinching them both black and 

blue, &C. 

And Shakespeare, Com. Err. a. u. 
8. ii. Of the fSuries. 

Tbejll suok our breath, and pinch 
us black and blue. 

And the Merry Wives, where 
f^alstaffe is pinched by fiuries. 
A. V. s. 5. And Browne, Brit 
Fast, b. i. s. iL p* 31. And Hey- 
-wood^t Hierarchie of Angels, b. iz. 
p. 574. edit 1635. fol. Who also, 
among the domestic demons, 
gives what he calls *^ a strange 
'' story of the Spirit of the But- 
«* tcry." Ibid. p. 577. But almost 
all that Milton here mentions of 
these house-feiries appears to be 
tfiken from Jonson's Entertayn- 
fnent at Altrope, l605. Works, 
fol. p. 872* edit l6l6. 

When about the cremn-'bowUt sweete. 
You and ell your elvea do meet. 
This is Mab, the mistris fairy. 
That doth nightly rob the ddry. 
And can belp-or hurt the churning. 
As shee plsaic without discerning.-.* 
She (bat ^iMftcr eountry wenches. 
If they rub not deane their benches ; 
And with sharper nayles rememboi 
" Whentheyrakenotuptfaeirerabers.— 
This is she that empties cradles^ Afi. 



Tlaynes forth midwifes in their 

slumbers, — 
. And then ieades them fiom their 

burrowes. 
Home through ppndi and water'fiir» 

rowet. 

As Mflton here o^ied Jonson, 
so Jonson copied l^iakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. ii. s. i. 

Are you not he 
That frighte the maidens of the Til* 
Isgery, &c 

It is remarkable, diat the De- - 
mon who was said to haunt 
women in* child-bed, and steal 
their infants, is mentioned so 
early as by Michael F^ellus, a 
Byzantine philosopher of the 
eleventh century, on tiie Ope^Or 
tions of Demons. Edit Gaulmin. 
Paris. 1615. 12mo. p. 78. T. 
JVarton. 

104. And he bif friars' lantern 
led, &C.] Thus the edition d 
1645. But in the edition 1673, 
the context stands thus^ 

She was pinchM and pulTd, rfie s«id» 

And by the fHars* lantern led 

Tells jbow, &c 

I know not if under the poet*8 
immediate direction. And in 
Tonson*s, 1705. Thisreading at 
least removes a slight confoston 
arising from his, v« 106. Nor 
is the general sense much altered. 
Friars' lantern, is the Jack and 
lantern^ which led people in the 
night into marshes and waters. 
Muton gives the philosophy of 
this superstition. Farad. Lost, iz. 
634. 

—A wandering fire 
-Compact of unctuous Tapour, whidi 

the night, ftc. 
Which oft, they say, some «vU spitit 

attends. Sec 
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TeUs how the drudging goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 



105 



In the midst of a solenm aiu) 
learned enarration, his strong 
imagination could not resist a 
romantic tradition, consecrated 
hy pOTular credulity. Shake- 
qpeare nas finely transferred the 
general idea of this superstition 
to his Ghost in Hamlet, a. L s. 3. 

Bar. What if it><eaipt jou to Uie 
/oo^ my Lord? 

But then, fVom the ground- work 
of a vulgar belief, so beautifully 
accommodated and im^^roved, 
bow does he rise in the progres* 
skm of his imagination to the 
supposition of a more alarming 
and horrible danger! 

Or to the drwidAU ■ummH of the dUT 
That beetles o*er his base into the sea^ 
And there assume some other horrible 

form, 
Which might deprive jour sove- 

reigntj of reason. 
And draw jou into madness ? 

T, WarUm. 

106. To earn his cream-bowl 
My set, &c.] Reginald Scot 
gives a brief account of this ima- 
ginary spirit much in the same 
manner ¥rith this of our author. 
^ Your grand-dames, maids, were 
^ wont to set a bowl of milk for 
^ bim, for his pains in grinding 
*' of malt or mustard, and sweep- 

** ing the house at midnight 

** his white bread and milk was his 
*' standing fee." Discovery of 
WitchcnS, Lond. [1588 and] 
1051. 4to. p. 66. Peck. 

See note on v. 103. And the 
commentators on Shakespeare's 
Mids. N. Dream, vol. iii. p. 27- 
edit 1778. Robin Goodiellow, 
who is here made a gigantic spi- 
ritj food ot lying brfore the fire. 



and called the lubber' fiend, seems 
to be confounded with the sleepy 
giant mentioned in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, act iii. s. 1. vol. 
vL p. 411. edit 1751. " There 
'' is a pretty tale of a witch that 
*' had the devil's mark about her, 
" God bless us, that had a gy- 
" aunt to her son that was cafled 
*' Lob-lye-by-the-fire.'* Jonson 
introduces Robin Goodfellow as 
a person of the drama, in Love 
Restored, a masque at Courts 
where more of his services, and 
a great variety of his ffambols, 
are recited. Works, edit l6l6. 
p. 990.^ Burton, speaking of 
these fairies, says, that *' a bi^er 
*' kind there is of them, cuTed 
'' with us Hob-goblins and Robin 
'< Goodfellowes, that would in 
ff those superstitious times grinde 
" come for a messe of milke, cut 
''wood, or do any manner of 
'* drudgery worke." Melanchn 
p.i. s. 2.p.42.editl632. After- 
wards, of the demons that mis- 
lead men in the night, he says, 
** we commonly call them pucks.'* 
Ibid. p. 45. 

In Grim the Collier of Croy^ 
dm, perhaps printed before 1600^ 
Robin Goodiellow says^ 

I love a mate qf cream as well «a 

thej^— 
Ho, ho, mj masters, no good fellow« 

ship? 
Is Robin Goodfellow a hugbear 

grown? 

Actv. s. 1. See Reeds Oid P^ 
xi. 254. Again, ibid. p. 238. 

For I shaJl Beet their cremm-bowlt 
night by night. 
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When in one nightf eie gUmpee of iiKNni» 
His shadowy flail hath threshM the com> 
That ten day-laViers could not end; 
Then lies him down lihe lubbar fiend. 
And stretchM out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
And crop^fiill out of doors he flings, 
Ere die first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done die tales, to bed they creep. 
By whispering winds soon luU'd asleep. 

In the old Moralities, it was cns- 
tomary to introduce the devil 
' with the ciY, ho, ho, ho! Gam. 
Gurt N. ibid. ii. 54. See note 
on V. 113. infir. T. Warion. 

108. HU shadowy J^xl, &c.] 
We have the flail, an implement 
here given to Robin Gooa£ellow, 
in the exhibition of that favourite 
character in Grim the Collier qf 
Croydon, see act iv. s. 1. Reed's 
Old PL xi. 238. « Enter Robin 
'* GoodfeUow in a suit of leather 
" close to his body, his face and 
" hands coloured russet colour, 
*' with A flail." In which scene 
he says, p. 241* 

What, miUm, tat jou up agio > 

Kay, tiien my fiaU Khali never lin. 

Robha Goodfdlow, dothed in 
green, was a common figure in 
Uie old city pageants* See 
Mayne*s City Match, act iL s. 6L 
edit 1639. T. WaHm. 

113. Andcrop-JuUoiUofdoon 
heflingt, 

Ere the first cock hie matin 

Milton remembered the old song 
of Pack or Robin Ooodfellow, 
re&cued Aom oblivioo by Feck* 

When larkt ghi iii^ 

▲way we tf^. 



110 



115 



Mr. Bowie suggests an fflnstra- 
tion of the text from Warner's 
Albion'i England, A. gi. RoNn 
Goodfbllow is the speaker. 

Hohoy hoho. Deeds mast I laugh, 
such fooleries to name. 

And at my onmmud mtme ^ ariOe, 
eadi nivktiFDBa maid e^ dame 

To d« thdr ehares, as they 8iip|MnPd« 
when in their deadest aleepe 

I puUM them out their beds» aad 
tbemseWes 



How datter'd I amongst their poCa 
and pans, &c 



Much the same is said in Scot's 
Diiooverie of Witcher<^, Lood, 
158a 4to. p. 6& See also. To 
the readers. T. Wartoo. 

1 14. ErethefaH cock Jus maUrn 
rings,'] Mr. Bowie supposes thfl* 
the poet here thought of a pe»* 
sage in the Faem Q u e cne, v« vi* 
27. 

•-Tb« natiireltdltfwii of the nighty 
The \Atd thut waiMd Peter of hH 

First Hii^ Aif «i/ofr itfS i* eadi sleepy 
wij^t. 

It is cmrtsinly the same allwen 
and metaphor in P. X^ v« 7« 

^-^-^l%e shHii MHis-joi^ 
W Mais on twtry bosnh^ 

T.Wetrtmu 
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Tow'red cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men» 
Where throngs of knightB aod barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom aU commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In safiron robe, with taper clear. 



120 



i^h 



119 Where throngs of knights 
and barons bold &C.1 It may 
perhaps be objected t£at this is a 
little unnatural, since tilts and 
tourneaments were disused when 
Milton wrote this poem: but 
when one considers now short a 
time they had been laid aside* 
and what a considerable figure 
these make in Milton's favourite 
authors* his introducing them 
here is easily accounted for, and 
I think as easily to be excused. 
Thyer. 

120. — triumphs'] Triumphs 
are shews* such as masks, revels, 
&c. See note on Sams. A^on. 
1312. Pomp also had a technical 
sense in masques, train, retinue, 
procession. See notes on P. L. 
viii. 60. and Sams. Agon. 449 and 
1312. T. Wartm. 

m. With store of ladies,] An 
expression probably taken fhim 
Sydney's Astrophd and Stella, 
St. 106. 

But here I doe stoi« of fsure ladito 
meete. 

r. WartoH. 

122. Rotii influence, and Judge 
the prize] Here Mr. Bowie cites 
Perce-fttresi, v. 1. c xiL foL 109. 



^'Prif ne doit ne peult estre 
'^ donne, sans les dames : car 
'' pour dies sont toutes les pro- 
''nesses faietes, et par elles ea 
" doit estre le pris donne.** See 
also c. cxxvii. and the articles of 
the Justes at Westminster, 1509, 
Hardyng*s Chron. c^ xlv. Robm 
of Gloucester, vol. L I90. and 
Geoff. Monm. b. ix. c xiv. T. 
Warton. 

125. There let Hfmen oft ap- 
pear 

In saffron robe, with taper 
dear, &c.] 
For, according to Shakespeare^ 
Love*s Lab. Lost, act iv. s. 3. 

For reveli> dnees^ vmsHu, and wsmry 

hour* 
Pore-run fair love, strewing her wajr 
with flowers. 

In these pamntries, exbibildl 
with great splendour, and a waato 
of allegoric urvciitiooj at tlieBaiM 
tiab of noUe parsonages, toe 
dasiical Hymen was of comrte 
introduced as aii actor, with hit 
pri^r habit and symbdSh Thus 
m Jonson's ** Hymemei, or the 
*' solemnities of Maaqoe and Bar- 
^'riers at a Manriage/* is this 
stage-direction: '' On the oCbtr 
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And pomp, and feast, and reveliy, 
With mask, and antique pageantry. 
Such sights as youdifiil poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson^s learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, fency^s child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 



ISO 



135 



*' hand entered Hwmen, in a iof- 
** Jron-coUntred rooe, his under- 
** vesturea white, his sockes yeU 
•' low, a ydlow veile of silke on 
** hit left arm, his head crowned 
** with roses and marjoram, in 
<' his right hand a torch:* Works, 
ed. 1616. Moiquest p. 912. see 
also ibid p. 939* See also 
^penser^s EpUhaUmum, st ii. 
and the PoeticaU Miscellanies of 
Ph. Fletcher. Cambr. 1613. 4to. 
p. 58. T. JVarlon. 

132. If Jonson's 81c.'] We see 
by this, ihat Milton's fiivourite 
dramatic entertainments were 
Jonson's Comedies, and Shake- 
speare's Plays: and in a few 
words he touches the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these 
two fiunous poets, the art of Jon- 
son and nature of Shakespeare, 
the leaminff of die one and the 
ffeoius of the other: and there is 
diis fiurther propriety in his prais- 
ing of Shake4>eare, that while 
he co m m e n ds, he imitates him. 
Lov^s Labours Lost, act i. sc. 1* 

Thit thUd (fflmcfff that Annado 
bight. 

134. Warble Ids naiwe wood- 
notes wUdJ] Milton she^irs his 
judgment here, in celebrating 



Shakespeare's Comedies, rather 
than his Traeedies. For models 
of the latter, he refers us rightly, 
in his Penseroso, to the Grecian 
scene, y. 97. Hurd, 

There is good reason to sup- 
pose that Milton threw many 
additions and corrections into 
the Theatrum Poetarum, a book 
published by his nephew, Ed- 
ward Philips, in l675. It con- 
tains criticisms far above the 
taste of that period : among these 
18 the foUowinff judgment on 
Shakespeare, wnidi was not 
then, I believe, the general opi- 
nion, and which perfectly com- 
ddes both with the sentiment 
and words of the text " lo 
'' tragedy, never any expressed 
^ a more lofty and tragic neigbt, 
" never any represented nature 
'' more puray to the life : and 
" where the polishments of art 
'* are most wanting, as probably 
^ his learning was not extraor- 
" dinary, he pleases with a oer- 
'* tain wild and native degance, 
" &C.*' Mod, Poets, p. 194. T. 
Warlon* 

135. And ever agamst eating 
cares, 

Lap me in sttft Lfdian airs, &c] 



■■ 
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Married to immortal verses 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running. 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 



140 



145 



So alto in the Mask, speaking of 
Circe and the Sirens, 

Who M thej song, would ftak« the 

prisonM soul. 
And lap it in Eljduro— 

It may be observed^ that Milton's 
imagination glows with a parti- 
cular brightness not onljr in this 
charming passage^ but m eveiy 
odier where he hi^s occasion to 
describe the power of music, 
which shews how fond he was of 
it, and finely exemplifies Horace's 
maxim, 

Verbftque profisam rem non invita 
aequentur. 

Thyer. 

The Lydian music was very soft 
and sweet, and according tp Cas- 
siodorus, (Varior. lib. li. ep. 40. 
ad Boethium,) contra nimias eu- 
ros, animseque taedia reperta, re- 
missione rcparobat et oblecta- 
tione animos corroborabat And 
so Dryden, in his excellent Ode 
on St. Cecilia's day. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian roeasurei^ 
Soon he •ooth*dhii soul to pleasuns. 

1S6. Lap me in soft Lyt^n 
aki,^ An acute critic. Dr. Pem- 



bertoD, on Leonidas, considers 
the uncertain mixture of iambic 
and trochaic verses, of which 
we have here an example, as a 
blemish in our poet's versifi- 
cation. I own, I tnink this mix- 
ture has a good effect in the 
passage before us, and in many 
others. As in i2 Pen$ero90, v. 
148. 
That It her flowery work doth ting. 

Which is an iamlnc verse, chang* 
ing to trochaic in the next line. 

And the waters murmuring. 

Again, 

There let the pealing organ Uow 
To the ftill-ToicM quire helow. 

Dr. J, Wartim. 

And again, p. 105.ed.foL 1621. 
See also Shakespeare, Trail, and 
Cres. act i. sc. S. And he has 
married lineaments, for harmony 
of features, in Ram, and Juliei, 
T. fVarUm. 

146. JR^om golden slumber an a . 
bed 

Of heaped Elytian flanfers,'} 
Compare P. L. iii. 35B. Milton's 
floria style has this distinctioB. 
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Of heapM Elyaan flow'rs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half regained Eurydice. 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth^ with thee I mean to live« 



150 



XIV. 

li P^meroso** 

Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly without fether bred. 

How little you bestead. 
Or fill the fixed mind witli all your toys? 



fVom that of roost other poets, 
that It is marked with a degree 
of dignity. T, War ton. 

151. These delights if thou canst 
give, 

Idirth, with ihee I mean to the,] 
Ths coQcludiDg turn of this and 
tlie following poem is borrowed 
from the conclusion of two beau« 
tiful little pieces of Shakespeare, 
entitled. The Passionate Shep- 
herd to his Love, and the 
lymph's Reply to the Shep- 
hOTd; 

If these delights thy mind may mo?e^ 
Then live iHth me, and be mj love. 

These two poems are printed at 
length in the notes upon the 
third act of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in Mn Warburton's 
edition. 

* U Penseroto is the thouriit- 
fid mdandMy man; and Mr. 
7hjer fOBcaned with nse in ob- 



serving, that this poem, bodi in 
its model and principal circum- 
stances, is taken from a song in 
praise of melancholy in Fletcher's 
comedy called The Nice Valor, or 
Passionale Madman. The reader 
will not be displeased to see it 
here, as it is well worth tian- 
scribing. 

Hence all you vain delights. 
As short as aie the nighu 

Wherein ]rou spend your fbUy ; 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to secTt, 
But only Melancholy, 
Oh sweetest Mdandioly. 
Welcome folded arms, and fizM eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that's festen'd to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a sound. 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
. Are warmly hous'd, save bats and 
owls; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
these are the iooJida we £eed upon ; 
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Dwell in 8ome idle braiii» 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess. 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sui^beams. 
Or likest hovering dreams 

The fickle pensionets of Morpheus' tnin. 



10 



Then stretch our bones in a ttOi 

gloomj valley* 
Nothing'^ so daintj sweety as lovelj 

Melancholy. 

1. Hence vain deluding Jo^, 
&a] From a distich^ as Mr. 
Bowie observes, in Sylvester, 
the translator of Du Bartas« 
WarkeM, ed. fol. 1621. p, 1084. 

Henee, henee, lUse pleasorest no* 

mentaryjojesy 
Mocke us no move with jour iUuding 

toyes! 

The imagery which follows, v. 
5. and seq. is imnediateW fhim 
his Cave of Sleep m Du Barta$f 
p. 316. ed. foL 1631. (See note 
on L' Allegro, v. 10.) He there 
mentions ^Morpheus, and his 
** fatOasticke swarme of dreames 
"that Aotw^f—'* green, red, 
'* and yellow, tnwny, Mack, and 
'' blew"— ^uid these resemble 

Th' unnumbered' motet which in the 
fimdoplay. 

And afterwards he caUs the 
*' gawdy swarme of dreames.*' 
Hence Milton's fancies fond, 
gaudy shapes, numberless ga^ 
motes in the sun-beams^ and the 
hovering dreams of Morpheus. 
T. Wartou. 

2. The brood of foUy wUhoui 
father bredt] He assigns the same 

kind of origin to these fimtastic 
jovs, as Hmod does to. dreams, 
wni^ he says t^e Ni|^t brings 



Ibrth withoot a fiither. Theog; 
21S. 

Mr. Thyer had made the same 
observation with roe; and we 
may be the more certain of this 
allusion on account of the fol- 
lowing comparison Ukesi 

hovering dreams. 

7. As thick and nusnberless 
As the gay motes that people 
the sun^beamsj^ 
A similitude copied firom Chau* 
cer. Wi& of path's Tale, ver. 
868. 

As thik as motis in the sunn4 bane. 

7> But it was now a common 
illustration* See Drayton, Mus. 
Efys. Nymph, vi. vol. iv. p. 1494. 
Rimdolph's Poems, ed. 1640. p. 
97. Ciucton*s Golden Legetid, «l. 
1488. fol. 306. b. Sylvester cer- 
tainly suggested the idea. 7. 
Warton. 

10. The fickle pensioners of 
Morpheus' train.'] tickle is tran^ 
sitory, perpetually shifling, as in 
Siakespeare's Sonnet cxxvi. — 
•'Time's fickle glass/'— Fcn- 
Monere became a comtnon appel- 
lation in our poetry for train, 
attendants, retinue, &c. As in 
the Mids. N. Dr. act ii. s. 1. of 
the fiiery queen. 

The cowslips tall het pmdmiert be. 
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But hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail divinest Melancholy, 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with blacks staid wisdom's hue; 



15 



This was in consequence of Qu. 
Elisabeth's finhionable estabUah- 
ment of a band of military cour- 
tiers by that name. They were 
young men of the finest figure, 
and <^ the best families and for- 
tune. Hence, says Quickly, in 
the Merry Wives, act ii. s. 2. 
'' And yet there has been earls, 
nay, which is more, penmnen'* 
T. Warton. 

Morpheus, the minister of Som- 
nus» or Sleep, so called because 
he feigns vmt fu^f^t, the very 
countenances, words, manners, 
and gestures of mankind, and 
exhibits them in dreams. So 
Ovid Met. xi. 634. 

Exdtat artificem tlmulatoremque 

figurs 
Morphea. 

Peck. 

11. — sage and Aofy,] Melan- 
choly is called sage, as Night was 
termed by the Greeks Evf^m; 
and for the like reason; both 
being favourable to wisdom and 
contemplation. '' T49 irv»r« sr^d^w 
'' uwf ETOPONHN, ftpya w^h 

^* wyvfUft SUV irv^cjm^ mm r« oin^f- 
'' nrwrrtf." Plutarch. nEPI nO- 
ATnPAFM. 0pp. ii. p. 521. fol. 
Francof. 1599. Hurd. 

See also Marston's Scourge of 
FiUanie, ut supr. lib. i. Proem. 

Thou nursing mother of fair wisdom** 

lore^ 
Ingemiout Mdan^oly. 



See note on LAlUgr. v. 1. T. 
rrorton. 

12. Hail dimneit MdanchaUf, 
&c.] Milton, says Mr. Bowie, 
has here some traces of Albert 
Durer^s Melancholia. Particu- 
larly in the black visage, the looks 
commercing wiih ike skies, and the 
stole drawn over her decent should, 
ders. The painter, he adds, gave 
her wings, which the poet has 
transferred to Cmtemplatum, v. 
52. I think it is highly prbbaUe, 
that Milton had Uiis personifi- 
cation in his eye : and by mak- 
ing two figures out of one, and 
by giving Melancholy a kindred 
companion, to whom wings may 
be properly attributed, and who 
is distantly implied in Durer^s 
idea» he has removed the vio- 
lence, and cleared the obscurity, 
of the all^rory, preserving at the 
same time the whole of the ori- 
ginal conception. Mr. Steevens 
subjoins, ** Mr. Bowie might 
''hiave added, that in Durer'a 
'' design, a winded cherub, per- 
'' haps designed for Contempla- 
** tion, is the satellite of Mdan- 
<* choly. All transfer of plum- 
" age was therefore needless. 
*^ The poet indeed has taken the 
** winffs from his goddess, and I 
'^ think with judgment : for al- 
*^ though Contemplation is ex- 
** cursive, Melancholy is attached 
« to its object" T. WarUm. 

16. Oerla%d with, biack, staid 
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Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty's praise above 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended: 

Yet thou art higher &r descended, 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 

To solitary Saturn bore ; 



^0 



wMom*$ hue.] Her countenance 
appears dark to the grossness of 
hanian rision, althoogh in reality 
of excetsive lastre. The bri^hi 
vitage was therefore overlaid with 
bhdc, according to its visible ap- 
pearance, by Durer in his por- 
tnut of Melancholy. It is the 
same general idea in Parad. L. iiL 
377. 

—But when thou ihad'at 

The ftin blase of tbj beams, and 
through a ctoud 

Drawn round about thee» &e. 

But this imagery is there ex- 
tended and enriched with new 
sublimity: for God even thus 
concealed, adds the poet, dazzles 
heaven, and forces the most ex- 
alted seraphim to retire, and 
cover their eyes with both their 
wings. T. Warton, 

18. Prince Memnons sUier'] 
Memnon, king of Ethiopia, son 
of Tlthonus by Aurora, repair- 
ing with a great host to the re- 
li^ of Priam king of Troy, was 
there slain by A<£illes. Peck. 

19. Or thai starred Ethiop 
queen &c«] Cassiope, as we learn 
trom Apollodorus, was the wife 
of Cepneus king of Ethiopia. 
She boasted herself to be more 
beautiful than the Nereids, and 
challenged Aem to a trial ; who 

VOL. III. 



in revenge persuaded Neptune 
to send a prodigious whale into 
Ethiopia. To appease them, die 
was directed to expose her daugh- 
ter Andromeda to the monster : 
but Perseus delivered Andro- 
meda, of whom he was ena- 
moured, and transported Cas- 
siope into heaven, where she 
became a constellation. Bibl. ii. 
c. iv. 8. 3. Hence she is called 
that starred Ethiop queen. See 
Aratus, Ph^enom. v. I89. seq. 
But Milton seems to have been 
struck with an old Gothic print 
of the constellations, which I 
have seen in early editions of 
the Astronomers, wiiere this 
queen is represented with a blade 
body marked with white stars. 
T. IVarlon. 

S8. Thee bright-hair'd Ve$ta, 
&C.] Mr. Bowie thinks, that this 
genealogy, but without the po- 
etry, is fVom Gower*s song, in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre. More 
especially as the verses imme- 
diately follow those quoted fi'om 
the same song, L'AUegr. v. 25. 
See edit Malone, SuppL Sh. vol. 
ii.7. 

With whom the father liking took, 
- And her to incest did provoke, &c. 

The meaning of Milton's alle- 
E e 
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His daughter she (in Saturn's reign. 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
While yet there was no feat of Jove, 
Come pensive Nun, devout and pure. 
Sober, stedfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 



25 



90 



S5 



^ory is^ that Melancholy is the 
lughter of Genius^ which is 
^rpified by the bright-hcnred god« 
dess of tfate eternal fiie. Satura, 
the fiither, is the god of satur- 
nine dispositions, of pensive and 
gloomy minds. 7*. Warton. 

S5. jtid table stole, &c.] Here 
is a character and propriety in 
the use of the stole, which, in the 
poetical phraseoloOT of the pre- 
sent day, Is not only perpetually 
misappued, but misrepresented. 
It was a veil whidi ^vered t^e 
head and shoulders ; and, as Mr. 
Bowie observes, was worn only 
by such of the Roman matrons, 
^ were distin^ished for the 
strictness of their modesty. He 
refers us to the JLe Imagini dells 
Donne, diEneaVko. InVinegia^ 
1657. p. 77. 4to. See also Al- 
beart I>nrer*s Melancholia, where 
tMs description is exactly an- 
swered. T, Warton. 

35. —(yprus lawn,'] In Mil- 
ton's editions it is dpres lawn 5 
but I presume the word is Cy- 
prus, as Mr. Sympson observed 



likewise, who says it is a 
mon term itk Ben Jonson. 

35. Undoubtedly cyprus is liie 
true spelling. " Quinque ami- 
'' firigia, quorum tiia sunt cpere 
" cyprensi noblissimo, et onum 
" est de opere An^licano.** lib. 
Anniv. BasiUc, Vatican^ apud Ro- 
beum in Vit. Boni&di viii. P. P. 
p. 345. See also €3iarpentier, 
Suppl, Gloss. Gang. torn. i. ooL 
391. ^'Unumpluviidedecttiiceo 
*' rubeo, cum aurifrigio de opere 
*' cyprensir See L^e of Sir T. 
Pope, p. 343. edit. 2. It is a tbia 
transparent texture. So Sbake- 
speare. Twelfth Nighl, act iii. 
8. 1. 

—A cyprut, not a botom. 
Hides my poor heart. 

And, what is more immediatdy 
to our piu^pose, in Autolycas's 
song in the Wini. Tale, we have 
bladL C3rpru8. Act iv. 8. 3. 

Lawn as while as driTen snow, 
Cyprus Hack as e'er was crow. 

And Donne, Poems, edit. 4l0w 
1634. p. 130. And in JoBson*s 
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Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step, and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast: 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Sipare Fast, that oft with Gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Joyces altar sing: 

Epigram, Ixxiii. Dryden, by a 
most ridiculous misapprehensioDy 
m his translatioD m the &r8t 
'Oeorgic, has ** shroud^Wce cy- 
** press," V. ^S. Here says Mil- 
bourne^ '< Did not Mr. D. think 
^' of that kind of cypress nsed 
*' €^Mi for the scarfs and hat- 
^ bands at funerals formerly, dr 
** for widow's vails T* The last 
sense seems to explain Milton. 
Seethe Puritan, Stage-direction, 
act i. ^ 1. What has been saM 
illustrates a passage in Twelfth 
Ni^ht, perhaps misunderstood, 
which also reflects l%ht on our 
text Act ii. e. 4. 



40 



45 



Come awajy come away. Death, 
And in iod cyprest let me be laid. 

That is, in a shnmd, not in a 
coffin of cypress-wood. See also 
Drummonas Sonnets, Edinb. 
I6l6. P. i. sign. B. T. Warton. 

S6. — decent shndders,'] Not 
exposed, therefore decent, T. 
Warton. 

40. Thy rapt soul sUtiog in 
ihiMeeyes:'\ Th^ ravished soul. 
So in Comus, 7m. '' Kindle my 



'' rapt spirits.'* And in many 
.other passages of our author. S^ 
the note an P. L. iu. 5^2. T. 
Warton. 

41, There held in hoty passion 
stm. 

Forget thyself to marble,'] 
So in the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, 

There thou our fkncy of itself beretT- 

ing, 
Doft make ua mofik by too wtuth 

conceiving. 

In both instances excess of 
thought is the cause. T. War- 
ton. 

43. With a sad leaden down- 
mard cast^ The same epithet 
Shakespeare applies to Contem- 
nlal^on, in his Love's Labour's 
Lost. 

For when would jou, my liege, or 

you, or you 
Id leaden contetf^taiion have found 

out &c. 

Thyer, 

47* ^nd hears the Muses in a 

ring 
Aye round about Jove^s altar 

fing:] 
E e 2 
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And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 



50 



Hesiod, Theog. Hi. 

Km n n^ s^vifv imj^m ir«#r' «««X«i- 
#»* 

47. '^ Hinc auo^ue Musarum^ 
'' circa Jovis altana dies noctes- 
^' que saltantiuin, ab ultima rerum 
" origine increbuit fabula.'* Mil- 
ton's Prose Works, iL 588. So 
also the learned and el^;ant L. 
Gyraldus, to the Muses^ 0pp. 
vol. ii. p. 9S5. ed. Lugd. Bi^ 

ieg6. foi. 

Et Jovis ad solium dulce movetis 
ebur. 

T. Warton. 

50. That m trim gardens takes 
his pleasure,] Affectation and fidse 
elegance were now carried to the 
most elaborate and absurd ex- 
cess in gardening. Laurem- 
burgius, a physician of Rostock 
in Germany, has described some 
singular monuments of this ex- 
travagance at Chartres in France, 
and Hampton Court in England, 
•* where in privet are figured va- 
" rious animals, the royal arms 
'' of England, and many other 
" things*" Many gardens of 
England, he adds, as well as of 
Italy, were to be praised for a 
wonderful variety of these ver- 
dant sculptures. HorticuUura, 
lib. i. cap. 29- s. iii. The pe- 
dantry or vegetation has not yet 
expired in some of our more r^ 
mote counties. 

Milton^ I fear, alludes to the 



trim garden in Arcades, 46. and 
in Comus, 984, 985, 990. B.ut 
he had changed his ideas of a 
garden when he wrote the Po- 
radite Lost. T. Warton. 

See Mr. Danster's remarks on 
Milton*s taste in this particdar, 
P.R. ii.289. E. 

52. Him that yon soars on 
golden win^, &c] Spoiser has 
likewise given a description of 
Contemplation, but he describes 
him under the figure of a vene- 
rable old man ; and I cannot but 
agree with Mr. Th^er, that thete 
is more propriety m this than in 
the gayer personage of Milton. 

52. By contemplation, is here 
meant that stretch of thou§^ by 
which the mind ascends '< to tlie 
'* first good, first perfect, and first 
"fair;" and is therefore very 
properly said to soar on golden 
wing, guidii^ the Jkry^wheeled 
throne; that is, to take a high 
and glorious flight, cazrjring 
bright ideas of dei^ along with 
it But the whole imagery al- 
ludes to the cherubic forms that 
conveyed Xhefiery-wheeled car in 
Ezekiel, x. 2. seq. See also Mil- 
ton himself. Par. L. vi. 750. So 
that nothing can be greater or 
juster than this idea of Ditme 
Contemplation. Contemplation, 
of a more sedate turn, and intent 
only on human thii^rs^ is more 
fitly described, as by Spenser, 
under the figure of an old mam; 
time and experience qualifying 
men best for this ofllce. Httrd. 
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Guiding the fiery-wheeled dirone, 
The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist alcHig, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke^ 
Gently o'er th' accustom'd oak ; 



55 



60 



I cannot agree with Doctor 
Newton about this representa- 
tion of Contemplation. To say 
nothing, that gaiety cannot very 
properly belong to the notion of 
a being, who is ''guiding the 
'' fiery-wheeled throne.** ^ake- 
tpeare has indeed given us the 
Yulgar dierub^ in K, Hen, VIIL 
act L 8. 1. 

•^ITi^ dwarfish pages were 
At chenibimsy all gflt* 

But that Milton*s uniform con- 
ception of this species of angel 
was very different, appears from 
various passages c^ the Parodist 
Losi. Satan calls Beelzebub 
*' fallen Cherub;' b. i. 57. Che- 
rub and Seraph, part of the rebel 
warrior-angels, are *' rolling in 
*' the flood with scattered arms 
'' and ensigns." Ibid. 324. Again, 
** Millions oiJUtmin^ swords are 
^' drawn from the thghs of mighty 
"Cherubim," b. i. 665. The 
cherub Zej^oa is a leader of die 
radiant JUe$ of heaven 5 and, in 
the figmre of a graceful young 
man, '^ severe in youthful 
*' beauty,*' rebukes Satan, b. v. 
797, 845. " A cherubic watch, 
*' a cohort bright of watchful 
'' cherubim," is stationed on the 
eastern verge of Paradise, b. xi. 



120, 126. Other examples are 
obvious. T. Warton. 

56. 'Lei$ Philomel will deign a 

iong, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged broto of 
night,"] 
Compare Shakespeare, Sonnet li. 
and see note, P. R. iv. 246. 

Af Philomel in gummei^s front doth 

ring. 
And Btopt bift pipe In growth of riper 

day». 
Not that the tummer Is lea pleasant 

now. 
Than when her momntfU hpmm did 

htuh the might, 

Dunster. 

59. m^ragon ftokSf'] This of- 
fice is attributed to dragons on 
account of their watd&lness. 
So Shakespeare in Cymbeline^ 
act iL sc 2. 

Swift, swift, you dregtme of the night* 

And in Troilus and Cressida, act 
V. sc. 14. 

The dragtm wing of night o*«rspreads 
the earth. 

Milton has somewhat of the same 
thought again in his Latin poems. 
In obitum Prsesulis Eliensis. 

Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi trifbrmem, dum coercebat moa 
Pnenis draamcs aureis. 

E e 3 
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Sweet bird that shunn'^t the noise erf IftMy, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee chauntress ofk the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song ; 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven gre«i, 
To behold the wandering moon^ 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heav^n^s wide ps^thless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfeu sound. 



65 



TO 



59. Add firom Shakespeare, 
Midt. iV. Dr. act iiL s. 9. 

For nighft twlft dragam cot tbt 
cloiids Aill tutu 

T. JVarUm. 

61. Sweet bird, &c.] It is re- 
markable that here he begins his 
time ftom evening, as in L' Alle- 
gro from the early morning, and 
here with the nightingale as there 
with the lark. AndasMr.Thyer 
observes, this rapturous start of 
the poef s fiuicy m praise of his 
fiivourite bird is extremely na- 
tural and beautiful: and it is 
worth the reader's while too to 
observe, how finely he makes it 
serve to connect his subject, and 
mBtmaSblf as it were to intro- 
duce im following charming 
night-scene. 

68, Riding near her highest 
noon.] So in P. L.V. 174. of the 
sun. 



—Both when thou cUmk^tt, 
And when fiigh noon hasi gaio'd^uid 
when thou fali'st. 

See the note, Sams. Agm. 688. 
Jon8<m has ** the nocn rf mgkL" 
Sefan. voL ii. 238. and he refers 
us to the meridies noctis of the 
Latins. And in his Moffiiet, toL 
vi. 79. 



A moon of b'ght 
In the fwm of night 



T. Warton. 



74. / hear the Jar'&ff curfen 
soundt &c.] Willuun tibe Con- 
queror, in the fir^ year of his 
reign, commanded that in every 
town and village a bdl shouU 
be rung every ni^t at ei|^t of 
the dod£, aid that all persons 
should then put dut tMr fire 
and candle, and go to bed; die 
ringing of which bell was called 
curfeu, Fr. couvre-fea, that is, 
cover-fire. See the Glossasy to 
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Over some wide-Water'd shoiet 
Swinging slow with suHen roar ; 
Or if the air will not permit. 
Some still removed place wiU fits 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 



7S 



89 



Chancer. 'And the two follow- 
ing lme8> with the frequent al- 
literation of the letter s, inimit- 
ably express the motion and 
sound of a great heavy bell. We 
almost think we hear it* 

Over some wide-water'd shore, 
' Swinging slow with sullen roar. \ 

The poet no doubt remembered 
Shakespeare's passing-bell, but I 
think he has exce^^ his origi- 
nal. Sonnet 71, 

Ko longer roonm tat me when I am 

dMd, 
Then you shall hear f^ turly tutten 

beU 
Give wamhig to the world that 1 am 

fled 
From thia vile world, with vilest 

worms to dwelL 

78. Smne stUl removed place 
milJU,'] That is, *' some quiet, 
*f remote, cnr unfrequented place 
*' will suit my purpose." Re- 
moved is the ancient English 
participle passive for the Latin 
remote. So Shakespeare, HamL 
a. iv. 8. 4. 

It waves you to a more removed 
ground. 

Again, Mids, N. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

From Athens is her house removed 
seven leagues. 

For so rewiote is printed in the 
folios 1623, l6Sft, and 1683. And 



again. Meat, for Meat. ** How 
<< have I ever loved the life 
*' removed, &c." and in other 
places of Shakespeare, as well as 
of Jonson. T. Warton. 

80. Teach light to counierfeil a 
gloom,"} Statius, Theb, iv. 424>. 
pallet mala lucjs imago. Compare 
Shi^espeare, Mult. N. Dr. a. v. 

Through this house give gUmmeriog 

li^t 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 

And Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 14. 

A little glooming light much like a 
shade. 

T. Warton. 

82. Save the cricket on the 
heartK] Shakespeare, the uni- 
versal and accurate observer of 
real nature, was the first who 
introduced the crying of the 
cricket, and with the finest effect, 
into our poetry. — Or ihe beU- 
mans drowsa charm, &c. Compare 
Chaucer, CanU T. v. 3479. ed. 
Tyrwh. See also Cartwrighfs 
Ordinary, 2l. iii. s. 1. Works, p. 
36, 1651. And Shakespeare, Cym^ 
beline, a. ii. s, 2. and Merr^ W. 
a. V. s. 5^ In Robert Herrick's 
Hesperides, is a little poem called 
the Bellman, which ciHitams this 
charm, p, 139. ed. l647. It 
begins thus, 

E c 4 
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Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors fix>m nighdy harm: 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may dt out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast r^^ions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook: 



85 



90 



jrTOin noisQ of fcwe^ficfif mt jro frecy 
From murder, Bemedicitel 
From all mitchanoet, that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the ni^t, 
Mercie secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin AoiD ye while ye sleep» Ae. 

Anciently the watchman^ who 
cried the houre, used these or 
the like benedictions. T. H^artm. 

85. Or let mjr lamp ai wndnight 
hour 

Be ieen m wme Ugh lomfy 
tcufr.'] 
The extraneous circninstance he 
seen gives poetry to the passage; 
and thus a picture is creiSed 
which fills the imagination. Zl 
Wartan. 

87. Where I may oft <mtwaich 
the Bear A The constellation so 
called^ that never sets. Virg. 
Georg. i. 246. 

Arctoa ocean! metuentes sBquore tingi. 

88. WUh thrice great HermeSj] 
Hermes Trismegistus, the E^rp* 
tian philosopher, flourished a 
litde after Moses. He main- 
tained the truth of one God 
against the idolatry and poly- 
theism of his countTjrmen. Peck, 

88. or unsphere 

ThespiriiqfPlaiatounfold&c] 



Thespirii of Plato is rightly sunw 
moned to unfold these particnlar 
notions, for be has treiUed more 
largely than any of the philoso- 
phers, concemmg the separate 
state of the soul after deatn, and 
concerning demons residing in 
the elements, and influencing the 
planets, and directing the course 
of nature. The English reader 
may see a summary oi his doc- 
trines at the end of Stanley's 
Life of that phUosopher. Am 
as Mr. Thyer observes, the word 
unsphere alludes to the Platonic 
notion of diflerent mheres or 
regions being aasignecl to spirits 
of different u^effrees of pemctioo 
or impurity* The same term is 
used m thtt fiiask, ver. 2. 

—where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live kufha'd 
In regions mUd of eahn sod I 



89. This shews what scHrt of 
contemplation he was fond o£ 
Milton's imagination made him 
as much a mystic as his good 
sense would give leave, ^rd. 

91* The immortal mind that 
hath forsoolc^ Compare P.R. iv. 
598. and 5ee the note on the 
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And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops* line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 



95 



100 



Demons of the Elements, P. R. 
ii. 122. E. 

98. In sceptred palQ The 
same that Horace calb p€Ula 
hanesta. De Arte Poet 278. 

post hunc persons falktjui repertor 

hmettis 
JBschylus 

98. But Horace, I humbly ap- 
prehend, only meant, that iBs- 
chylus introduced masks and 
better dresses. Palla honesta is 
simply a decent robe, Milton 
means something more. By 
clothing Tragedy in her scejh 
tred pall, he intended, speci- 
fically to point out regal itoriet 
the proper arguments of the 
higher drama. And this more 
expressly appears, from the sub- 
jects immediately mentioned in 
the subsequait couplet Our 
author has also personified Tra- 
gedy, in the same meaning, 
where he gives her a bloo^ 
sceptre, implying the distresses 
of kings, £{. t.87« 
Si Te en§eiiiaimmtuxU)§t^ IVagokUa tcep- 

tram 
Quassat, et efl\i8is crintbus. ora 

rout. 

He then illustrates or exemplifies 
his personification. 

Seu nueret Pdopea domiu, seu no- 
bills //I, 
Seu luit inccstos aula Creontit avos. 



These four Latin verses form 
the context now before us. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tngtdj 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by; 
Presenting Thebes, or Pdops* line. 
Or the Tate of IVoy divhie. 

In Paradise Regained, he parti- 
cularises the lofty grace tragedians 
of Athens. B.iv. 266. And these 
are they, who display the vicis- 
situdes of htiman life by examples 
of Great Misfortune, 

ffigh actions and high passions best 
describing. 

In the Tractate of Education, he 
recommends '^ Attic Tragedies of 
'* stateliest and most r^al argu- 
''menf Edit 1673. p. I09. 
Ovid, whom MiHon in some of 
his prose pieces prefers to all the 
Roman poets besides, has also 
marked the true, at least ori^inal^ 
province oi Tragedy^ by giving 
ner a sceptre, i^nior. l.Jii.i. II. 
And we there trace Milton's pdl 
also. 

Venit et ingenti violenta Tragodla 
passu, 
Fronte oomsi torva, PaOa jacebat 
himdt 
Leva roanus Sceptrum late rtgaU te- 
nebat^ ftc 

r. Warlon. 

99, Preseniittg Thebes, or Pe- 

lops* line. 
Or the tale of Troi^ divine,] 
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Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskioM stage. 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy pow^ 
Might raise MusaBUs from his bower, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string. 
Drew iron tears dowo Pluto^s cheek. 
And made Hell grant what love did seek. 



105 



These were the principal subjects 
of the ancient tragedies ; and he 
seems to allude particularly to 
the Septem contra Thebas of 
.^chylus, and the Phanis8<s of 
Euripides^ and the Antigone qf 
Sophocles, and the Thebau of 
Seneca, which present Thebeif 
and to the ThyeHes of Seneca, 
and the Agamemnon of iEschylus, 
which present Pelops' hne; apd 
to the Troades of Euripides and 
of Seneca, and other tragedies 
which nreseut the tale of Troy 
4ivine, therefore <»Ued divine be- 
cause built by the gods ; for I 
thinH with Mr. Thyer, that di- 
vine is not to be joined with tale, 
as many understand it: and as 
Mr. JorUn notes, it is called in 
Homer IXm^ /^. 

1 00. — though rare] Just glanc- 
ing at Shakespeare. Hurd. 

104, Might raise MusiBusfrom 
his bower,j[ The poet Mmsous 
makes the most distinguished 
figure in Virgil's Elysium. Mn. 
VI. 667. 

M uMram ante omoes, mcdiiuD n^t^ 

plurima turbft 
Hunc habet, atque huaierii eztantem 

sotpidt altis. 

105. Orbid the soul of Orpheus 
9ing &c.] It is a property of 
music, that the 3ame atrams have 



a power to excite pain or plea- 
sure, as the state is in whidi it 
finds the hearer. Hence Milton 
nlakes the self-same strains of 
Orpheus proper to excite both 
the affections of mirth and me- 
lancholy, just as the mind is then 
disposed. If to mirth, he csJifs 
for such music. 

That Orpbeiur self men heave Ut 

bead&c 
If to roelanchQly— — 
, Or bid the soul of Orpheus siog fte. 

See Warburton*s Shakespeare, 
vol. iu. p. 118. 

105. To Orpheus or hh harp 
Milton has frequent allusioiis in 
other places. As in P. L, fli. l7- 
and in the Tractate on Education, 
'* Melodious sounds on every side 
'* that the harp qf Orpheus was 
"not more chaining.** We 
have the same allusion in the 
Preface to Philips's Theatrum 
Poetarum, in wmch are more 
manifest marks of Milton's hand^ 
than in the book itself. Educa- 
tion is that harp qf Orpheus, &c 
p. S. T. Warton. 

107. Drew iron tears damn 
Pluto's cheek,'] Our author here 
very strongly expresses the sense 
of the foDowing line of Seneca's 
upon the same occasion, vfbidk I 
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Or call up him that left half tcid 
The story of Cambusc^n Md^ 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife^ 
And who had Canace to wife. 
That ownM the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass> 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if ought else great bards beside 



no 
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suppose he had in view. Here. 
Fur. 578. 
Deflent et lactyinlt diffldlet Dei. 

Thyer. 

109. Or call up hm thai l^ 

half told 
The stenf qf Cambuscan bold, 

&c] 
He meant Chaucer and his 
S^re*8 Tale, wherein Cambut^ 
am is king of Sana in Tartaiy, 
and has two sons Algan\fe and 
Camball, and a daughter named 
Canace. This Tartar king re- 
ceives a present from the king 
of Araby and Ind> of a wondrous 
horse of 6raM that could transport 
him through the air to any place^ 
and a sword of rare qualities ; 
and at the same time his daiu^h- 
ter Canace is presented with a 
tnrtuous ring and glass, a glass 
by which she could discover 
secrets and future events, and a 
ring by which she could under- 
stand the lanffuage of birds. 
This tale was either never Pushed 
by Chaucer, or part of it is lost: 
but Spenser has endeavoured to 
supply the defect in his Faery 
Queen. See b. iv. cant ii. s. 32. 
&c. 

109. Hence it appears ^ that 
Milton, among Chanoer*s pieces^ 
was most struck with his Squier*s 



Tale. It best suited our author^s 
predilection for romantic poetry. 
Chaucer is here ranked With the 
sublime poets: his comic vein 
is foigotten and overlooked. See 
Hist. Eng. Poetr. i. S98. —The 
virtuous ring and gUus. So Boi« 
ardo, OrU Inam* L L c. xiv. st 
49. Of Angelica's magic ring. 

lo bocct ATea qileU omI virtt$oio. 
And in the Faerie Queene, a sword 
tempered by Merlin is called 
'' the vertuous Steele.*' And the 
Palmer has '* a vertuous staffe." 
T. Warton. 

116. And if ought else great 
bards beside ac.|] Ariosto, and 
Spenser more particularly, of 
whose alle^|;orical poetry it may 
be said with great truth and 
propriety, that more is meant than 
meets the ear. And thus in these 
two little poems Milton makes 
his compliments to our great- 
est Bngnsh poets, Jonson and 
Shakespeare, Chancer and Spen-* 
ser. 

116. Tasso also pretends to an 
allegorical and mysterious mean-* 
ing. And his kichanted forest, 
the most conspicuous fiction of 
the kind, mi^t have been here 
mtended. Bemi allows, that his 
incantations, giants, magic gar- 
dens, Sec, may amuse the igno- 
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In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 
Of turaeys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus night oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited mom appear. 
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rant, but that the inteUigent 
have more penetration, Orl, Inam. 
1. i. c. XXVI. 

Ma Toi, ch* aveU gl* intelletti sani, 
Mirate la doUHna che's* asconde^ 
Sotte queste ooperta alte e profondc 

Milton says in his Apohgv for 
Smeelymnuut, ** 1 may tell you 
'* whither my younger feet wan- 
** dered : I bet6ok me among 
** those lofty &bles and romances, 
*' which recount in tolemn canto* 
'* the deeds of knighthood, ftc." 
Prate Works, L 11. T. WarUm. 
118. — qf trophie$ hung.'] So 
in Sams. Agon. 1738. 

With all his irophie$ hung, and acta 
eoroli'd, &€• 

T. WarUm. 

^119. Of forests and inchant^ 
menu drear.] Mr. Bowie here 
cites the title of a chapter in 
Perceforest^ '' Comment le rois 
^* d* Angleterre entra en la forest, 
'^et des enchantements quil y 
•* trouua.** voL i. c xxiv. £ 27. 
He adds other notices of in« 
chanted forests, from Comedias 
de Cervantes, t i. 121. And 
BataUa de Roneesvalles, c xxxi. 
St ult* There are fine strokes 
of imagination in Lucan's in- 
chanted ffrove. In Boyardo's 
Orlando, the forest of Arden is 
the scene of many of Merlin*s 
inchantments. T. Warton, 



120. Where more is meant than 
meets the ear.] Mr. Bowie refers 
to Seneca, Epist. 114. ** In qui- 
** bus plus intelligendum est 
'* quam audiendum.'* T. War- 
ton, 

121. Thus night oft see me m 
thy pak career.] J^itherto we 
have seen the night of the me- 
lancholy man. Here his dcy 
commences. Accordingly, this 
second part or division of the 
poem is ushered in widi a kmg 
verse; T. Warton. 

122. TUl cicil'suited mom op- 
pear,'] Paradise Regained, iv. 
426. 

—till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps io 
amice gray. 

Rschardson. 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, 
act iii. sc. 4. 

Come eivU nigfatt 
Thou sober^uited matron, aU in black. 

1 22. In this and in other placet 
of Shakespeare, dvil is grtuie, de- 
cent, solemn. B. Jonson applies 
it to the colour of dress. Woman's 
Prize, actiiLs.~3. 

I do not like the colour, *tit too HmL 
T. Warton. 

See also Mr. Dimster's note 
on P. R. iv. 427. E. 
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Not trick'd and frouncM as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 
But kerchePd in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
Or ushered with a shower still. 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the nisding leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
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123. Not irkk*d and frounc'd 
a$ ihe was wont 

WUh the Attic hoy to hunt,'] 
Shakespeare calls dress tricking. 
Mrs. Page, in Uie Merry Wives 
of Windsor, '' Go ffet us proper- 
*' ties and tricking for our taines.** 
Frouncd is another word to the 
same purpose, signifying much 
the same as frizzled, crisped, 
curled. The Attic hwf is Ce« 
phalus, with whom Aurora fell 
m love as he was hunting. See 
Feck, and Ovid. Met vii. 701. 

125. But kerchepd in a comely 
cloud,"] Kerchtf is a head dress 
fitHn the Frendi couvre chef; a 
word used by Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. Julius Csesar, act 
ii. sc. 3. 

1^6. While rocking winds are 
piping loud,] So Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

Therefore the windf piping to ns in 
vain. 

The stUl, that is, gentle shower, 
in the next line is opposed to 
the " winds piping loud.'* See 
note on The Passion, 28. T. 
War ton. 

127. Doctor Johnson, from this 
to the hundred and fifly-fourth 
verse inclusively, thus abridges 
our author's ideas. " When the 
'^ morning comes, a morning 



*' gloomy with rain and wind, he 
** walks into the dark trackless 
'' woods, falls asleep by some 
''murmuring water, and with 
'' melancholy enthusiasm^ ex- 
" pects some dream of prognosti- 
'' cation, or some music played 
" by aerial performers/* Never 
were fine imagery and fine ima- 
gination so marred, mutilated, 
and impoverished, by a cold, un- 
feeling, and impeifect represent- 
ation ! To say nothing, that he 
confounds two descriptions. T. 
Warton. 

ISO. With minute drops.] A 
natural little circumstance otlcu- 
lated to impress a pleasing me- 
lancholy; and which reminds 
one of a similar image in a poet 
that abounds in natural little 
circumstances. Speaking of a 
gentle Spring- Shower, " 'Tis 
" scarce to patter heard," says 
Thomson, Seas. Spring, ver. 176. 
Dr. J. Warton. 

He means, by minute drops 
Jrom off the eaves, not small drops, 
but minule drops, such as drop 
at intervals, by minutes, for the 
shower was now over: as we 
say, minute-guns, and minute- 
bells. In L Allegro, the lark 
bade good-morrow at the poet*s 
window, through sweet-briars, 
honeysuckles, and vines, spread- 
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And when the sun begiod to effing 
His flaring beams, me Goddess bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 
And shadows brown that Sylvan kyves 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 
Where the rude axe with heaved strt>ke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from theif haUow'd haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
Hide me from day^s garish eye. 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
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ing, as we have seen, over 
the waUs of the house. Now, 
their leaves are dropping wet 
with a morning-shower. 7. FFor- 
ton, 

ISl. And t»hm the wn begmt 
ioJUng 

HujLirtkg b€am»^ 
So Drayton, N^phld. voL L p. 
1449. 

When Phoebus with a face of mirth 
KsAJUmg abroad hia heamu* 

Our author, in his book Of Re- 

Jbrmation, of gospel truth. '^ In 

*' tLjhring tire bespeckled her," 

Pr. W. vS. i. 9. T. Wartm, 



In Qmus, in the manuscript, y. 
181. 

In the bUnd aUeys of this artked wood. 
See P. R.iL 298. and P.L. L304. 
Ibid. b. ix. 1107. 

-^ pilkiM shade. 

Here, by the way, is accidentally 
Bishop Warburton's fngeoioos 
but £me idea of the Sumcea ar^ 
ehiteetuie. Compoie abo bu hr. 
705. r. WartOH. 

134. —9hadomsbn»n\ Seetlie 
notes, P. L. iv. 246. and P. R. iL 
899. E. 



IS3. To arched walks qf ttoi' g^^n^id, gao^r- A word in 

Shakespeare, Richard III. act iv. 
sc. 4. 

Borneo and Juliet, act iii. sc 4. 

.-all the world shall be in lore with 

nigbt. 
And pay no worship to die gtri^wan, 

141. The eye of day for UW 
sun, was a comxmm image in 
Spenser, Sylvester, Drtr^n, Ph. 
lletcher, Shakespeare, &c T. 
Warton. 

142. While the bee with himied 



light graves. 
And shadows br^n ihat Sylvan 

loves."] 
Thus in Browne's Britannia's 
Pastorals, now in high reputa- 
tion, b. ii. s. iv. p. 104. 

Now wanders Pan thf orcM groves 

andhiUs, 
Where Ikyeries often dancVU 

Again, ibid. s. iL p. 44. 

Downe throu^ the ur€hed wood the 
shepherds wend. 
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That at her flow'ry work tfoth sing, 
And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep. 
Entice the dewy-fealher'd sleep; 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wiqgs in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. 
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thigh, &c.] Cotnpare P. R, iv. 
247* where see the note. Com- 
pare also Drayton's OwU, vol. ir. 
p. 1492. 

See the small brookes as throt^ tlic 

groves they travel. 
With the smooth cadence of their 

munnuring; 
Each bee with hobie OB her laden thje. 
r. Wartan. 

14B. Wave at his fvin]gs] Wate 
is used here as a verb neuter. 

148. I do not exactly under- 
stand the whole of the context 
Is the Dream to wave at Sleep's 
wings? Doctor Newtcm will have 
wave to be a verb neuter: and 
very justly, as the passage now 
stan£. But let us strike out at, 
• and make foave active. 

—Let some strange mysterioas dream 
WaTe his wings, in aiiy stream^ &c 

^' Let some fantastic Dream fmt 
** the wioffs of Sleep in motion^ 
^' which Aall be displayed, •r 
'' expanded, in an atry or soft 
'' stream of visionary imagery, 
^'gently falling or settling on 
'* my eye-lids." Or, kis may 
refer to Dream, and not to Sleep, 
with mudi the same sense. In 
the mean time, supposing ftv^Zy 
adverbial, as was bow common, 
displayed will connect with pour^ 
traiture, that is, ^' pourtratture 



** lively displayed/' with this 
sense, '' Wave his wixigS, in an 
'' airy stream of rich pictures so 
'^ strongly displayed in vision as 
*'to resemble real lifeJ* Or, 
if lively remain as an adjective, 
much in the same sense, dis^ 
played will signify displaying 
Itself. On the wbiole, we must 
not here seek for precise mean- 
ings of parts, but acquiesce in a 
general idea resulting from the 
whole, which I thimc is suffi- 
ciently seen. T. Warton. 

150. Softly on my eye-lids laid.] 
In the same strain, Fletdier in 
the Faithful Shepherdess^ act ii. 
8. 1. vol. iii. p* 126. 

i-i— Sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence, {sM in numben 
On your eye-lids. 

And in the Tragedif of Valentin 
nian, in an address to Sleeps act 
V. s. 8. vol. iv. p. S5S. 

On this offlicted prince fkll like a 

cloud 
In gentle showers. 

Nor must I forget an exquisite 
passage in Par. L. b. iv. 6l4. 

•^The timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumbrous 

weight inclines 
Our eye-lids. 

But for wiMness, and periiaps 
force, of imagery, in expensing 
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And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underaeath, 



the approach oi sleep, Shake- 
speare exceeds alL Midi. N, Dr. 
act ill. 8. 2. 

TOl o*er their brows death«counter« 

feiting sleep 
With lesdtn Ic^ and bettjr wings 

doth creeps 

r. JVarioH. 

151. — sweet musk breathe Sec] 
This thought is taken from 
Shakespeare's Tempest JortU. 

151. And as I wake, sweet musk 
breathe 

Jbwe, about, and underneath.] 
Probably suggested to Milton*s 
imagination by some of the ma- 
chineries of the Masks under the 
contrivance of Inigo Jones. Hoi- 
linshead, describing a very cu- 
rious device or spectacle pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, 
insists particularly on the secret 
or mysterious music of some fic« 
titious njmphs, "which," he 
adds, ''surely had been a noble 
'' hearing, and the more melo- 
" dious for the varietie [novelty] 
'^ thereof, because it should come 
" secretlie and strangelie out of 
*' the earth." Hist. iii. f. nffj. 
Jonson, in a Masque called a 
Partkular Entertannment qf the 
Queene and Prince at Altrope, 
1603, has this stage^irecticML 
*' To the sound of excellent soft 
** musioue, that was theie con- 
''cealed in the thicket, there 
'* came tripping up the lawne a 
" beauy of faeries," &a p. 871. 
edit 1616. And Shakespeare 
drew from the same source, al- 
though the general idea is from . 
Plutarch, Anton. Ckopatr. act iv. 



s. 9. The soldiers are watdiing 
before the palace. «' Musiek of 
" hautboys under the stage. — ^ 
" Sold. Peace, what noise ? 
'' 1 Sold. List list I Mtuiick i* th* 
" air. 3 Sold. Under the earih, 
** &c** Sandys, in the Notes to 
his English Ovid, says, that ** In 
'' the |;aiden of die Tuilleries at 
'' Pans, by an artificial device 
'* underground invented for mu- 
'' sicke, 1 have known an edio 
'* repeat a verse.** Edit. Oxon. 
l6d^.p. 108. Psyche in Apuldus, 
sleeping on a green and floweij 
bank near a romantic grove, is 
awakened by invisible singers 
and unseen harps. Aur. Asin. L 
V. p.^87. b. edit Beroeld. By 
the way, the whole of tibis fic- 
tion in Apuleius, where Pysche 
wafted by the zeph3rrs into a de- 
licious valley, sees a forest of 
huge trees, containfng a supeib 
palace richly constructed of ivory, 
gold, and precious stones, in 
which a sumptuous banquet ac- 
companied with music is most 
luxuriously displayed, no person 
in the mean time appearing, has 
been adopted by the Gothic ro- 
mance writers. Rinaldo, m 
Tasso's Indianted Forest, hears 
unseen harps and singers, c xvi. 
67. T. Warton. 

152. Above, about, or under- 
neath.'] This romantic passage 
has been imitated by an author 
of a strong imagination, an ad- 
mirer and follower of our poet, 
Thomson, in Summer, first edit 
p. 39. The context is altered 
rather f«r the worse in the later 
editions. 
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Sent by some Spirit to mcnrtab good, 
Or th' unseen Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fell 
To walk the studious cloi^fa^r^s pale. 
And love the high embowed roof. 
With antic pillars massy proof. 
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- And^ firaqvent, ifk the middle watch 

of nighty 
Oiv al) di^ long, in dcterts stiU, tat 

heardy 
Now here« now there, now wheeling 

io mid tkj, 
Aronndy or underneath, aerial 8oandi» 
Sent from angelic hanM, and voiees 

join'd; 
A happinow be^tow'd by ua alone. 
On eontemplation, or the hallowM. 
ear ' 
' Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 
Dr. J. Warton, 

Adam speaki^ with transport, 
qF the " aereal music of cherubic 
" songs, heard by night from the 
** neighbouring hills." Par. Lost^ 
b. V. 547* S^ Tempest, act L 

Whf r^qhoald this ouaic be, S Ih* air, 

arih' awihf 
It sounds oo more 1 
•^-^I hear it liow above me. 

T. fVarton. 

156. To walk the studifms elo^ 
§tef% p4^,] Perhaps, "the i^- 
^* 4ioiiia cloi0ter'8 f>aU'" Pale, 
lylotwgft, Milton is fond of the 
singular number. In the next 
line follows as in apposition, 
" the high-embowed roof*' T 
Warum. 

This conjecture is ridiculed by 
Or, SynAmoiia in his Life of Mil" 
ion, p. ISl. aele; but approved 
t>y Johnam;!, Diet. voc. pale. £. 

1 51. And Ume the hi^^-ewUiOfcei 
J&wf'^ Soi the Ime should be 
VOL. III. 



printed, highly^Taulted. Em- 
bowed is arcuatus, arched. It is 
the same word in Comusy v. 1015.. 

Where the tow*d welkin, alow doth 
bend. 

See Gasooigne's Jocofla, ad i. s. 
% £ol 7S. a. edit 1587. 

The gilted roofes emiow*d wyth curious . 
worke. 

That is, "vauUed wilih curious 
'* work.*' See more instances in 
Observ. F. Qu. ii. 134k. AndSyU 
vester> edit 1605. p. 70. S46. 

Old Saint Paura cathedral, 
from Hollar's valuable plates in 
Dugdiile, appears to have been 
a moat stately aad venerable pat- 
ten;! of die Gothic style. Muton 
ipraa educated at Saint Paul's 
^ctiool, contiguous to the diiMN^ ; 
99A thus be^me impi^ssed with 
^ early reverence for the so* 
lemnities of the ancient ecdei* 
siastical architecture, its vaults, 
shrihes, isles, pillars, and painted 
glas9> rendered yet more awful 
by Uie accempaniment of the 
choral service. Boefs the pre- 
sent modem chiurdi convey tnese 
feelings? Certainly not We 
justly admire and approve Sir 
dnulophcr Wren's Grecian pro- 
portions. Truth and propriety 
gvatify fhe judgment, but they 
do not aiect the imagination. 
J. WarloH. 
Ff 
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And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full voicM quire below, 



160 



1 59* And sioried windows richly 
dight,] Storied, or painted with 
stories, that is, histories. That 
this is precisely the meaning of 
the word stwied, we may learn 
from Harrison's Descripium of 
Ungland, written about the year 
1580, and prefixed to the first 
▼olume of Hollinbhead. '^ As 
*' for our churches, all images, 
'^ shrines, tabemades, roodlofts^ 
" and roonttmeotd of idolatiy^ 
*' are removed, taken downe, 
*' and defaced : onelie the ttorier' 
*' in the glass-windowes ex- 
" cepted, wnich for want of suf- 
*' ficient store of new stufie, and 
*' by reason of extream charge 
'^ that should grow by the alter- 
** ation of the same into white 
** pants throughout the realme, 
^ are not idtogether abolished iji 
^' most places at once, but by 
«' little and little suffered to de- 
'^ caie, that whOe gkuse may h€ 
«« provided and set up in their 
" roomes.* B. ii. c. i. p. 138. 
col. 2. 30. In Comui we find the 
verb slory, v. 5l6L 

What the sage poets, taught by th* 

heavenly Muse^ 
StirrUd of old hi high immortal verse; 

In Chaucer, storial occurs fbr 
historical. "Leg. Cleopatr. v. 123. 
p. 343. edit. Urr. 
And this is itorial soth«, it is no (able. 

Nathan. Chytraeus, a German, 
not an inel^^ant Latin |>oet, in 
his Her AngUcum, describing the 
costly furniture of the houses in 
London, says that the walls of 



the rooms were hung with itorup^ 
or histories, and painted tape- 
stries. Poewuita, Bostoch. 157{^ 
p. 17L a. ISmo. 

Todas ast urbis qnam sit pvetkMi 

supellex ; 
Parietibus qoAm sint ttoii^, pictiqw 

tapetes, 
Inducti-*— • 

[^Unless the true reading be tto- 
rea, i. e. mats, or carpets.'^ 

In barbarous Latinity, storia 
is sometimes used for hisloria. 
*' Item volo et ordino, quod liber 
" mens Chronicarum et Storianm 
^^ Frandffi, scriptarum in GalliGo, 
" &c." Prolog, ad Chron. Franc 
tom. iii. Collect. Bistoric ^ranc 
p. 15^. Again, of a benefacUtt 
to a monastery^ " Fecit aliam 
" vestem cunv storiis cmcifixi 
** Domini.** S. Anastas. in S. 
Leon. iii. Apud Murator. p. 200. 
tom. iiL To this extract many 
others from monastic records 
might be easily added* whidi 
prove the frequent use of the 
word storia for scriptural histoiy. 
r. ^ar^oii. 

160. Casting a dim religious 
light.'] Mr. Pope has imitated 
this in hisEloisa to Abdaid^ Ver. 
143. 

Where awful arches make a noon- 
day night. 

And the dim windows shed ■ aoleiini 
light. 

161. There let the peaiingprg€tm 
blow, &c.] This shews that Mil- 
ton, however mistaken in other 
respects, did not run into the en« 
tfausiasttc madness of that fii- 
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In service high, and anthems dear, ; . 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 



J 
165 



170 



natic age against Church music. 
Thyer. 

Of this species of pensive plea- 
sure^ he speaks in a very differ- 
ent tone m the Answer to the 
Eikon Bas, s. xxiv. In his prayer 
he " [the king] remembered what 
" voices of joy and gladness there 
" were ill his chapel^ God's house 
" in hi^ opinion^ between the 
^ singing men and the organs: 
" — the vanity, superstition^ and 
" misdevotion of which place, 
*' was a scandal far and near ; 
^ wherein so many things were 
** sung and prayed in those songs 
^' which were not understood, 
'* ^c." Again, with similar con- 
tempt, s. XXV. ^* His glory in the 
*^ gaudy copes, and painted win- 
*' dows, and chauttted service- 
'' book, &c" Pr. W. i. Afig, 531. 
T. Warton. 

167. And may at last my weary 
age &c] There is something ex- 
tremely pleasing and proper in 
this la^ circumstance, not merely 
as it varies and enlarges the pic- 
ture but as it adds such a peifec- 
tion and completeness to it, hy 



conducting the Penseroso so 
happily to the last scene of life, 
as leaves the reader's mind fully 
satisfied: and if preferring the 
one would not look like cen^ 
suring the other, I would say 
that in this respect this poem 
claims a superiority over the Al- 
legro, whicn, although designed 
with equal judgment, and exe- 
cuted with no less spirit, yet ends 
as if something more might still 
have been added. Thyer, 

It should be remarked, that 
Milton wishes to die in the cha- 
racter of the melancholy man. 
r. Warton. 

172. And every herb that stpi 
the dew,] It seems probable tiiat 
Milton was a student in botany. 
For he speaks with great plea- 
Sure of the hopes he had fomped 
of being assisted in this study by 
his friend Charles Deodate, who 
was a physician. Epitaph. Da- 
man. 150. 

Tu mihi percurres medicos, tut gra- 
miiui, 8UCC0S, &c 

r. Watlon. 
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Till old experience do attain 

To something tike prophetic stmn. 



nS. Till old experknee do n^ 
tain 

To sometJung like prophelio 
strain.'] 
This resembles what Cornelius 
Nepos says of Cicero^ that his 
pruaence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, for he foretold evety 
thing that happened afterwatiM 
like a prophet -— et facile exis- 
timari possit, prudentiam qao- 
dammodo esse divinationem. 
Non enim Cicero ea solum, que 
fiVo S6 Acciderunt^ fotm'a inri»» 
dixit, sed etiam qutt none trsu 
vadont, cedtlit, tft vates^ Vits 
Attiol, cap. 16. This enditg k 
cettAinly vetj fide, but thougb 
Mr. thyet thinks it perfect and 
Complete, tet others hare beea of 
opinion tW something more 
might dtiU be added, and I have 
seen in Mr. Richardson's book 
ioihe line* of Mr. John Hughes. 

Then Iti Time** cfeepiag wiDtetf 

ihed 
^ii ireTerend snow around mj head; 
And white I fbel by ^t d6gii«S 
My sluggaid bfood inx dun and 

fteezOf 
Let thought unveil to my fiz'd eye 
ill scene of deep eternity^ 
Till life dissolvmg at the v9ew, 
t w^k6 tod And 3i6 idsicm trM. 

179. Bat Ms additioci vras not 
ibkle by Hugbes, as I appire^ 
heild, ma any peculiar predi^ 
lection fer MikoB^ poem^ 
Huj^ies was a frequent atd pr»* 
ftssed writer of cantatas, masks, 
operas, odea^ and sooffs fox mu- 
sic. In particular, bemre the in« 
troduction of Italian operas on 



the BngUsh sm^e, he wrote sut 
cantatas, composed by Pepusch, 
which were designed as «n essw 
or specimen^ the first in its kind, 
for compositions in English after 
ihe Italian manner. Hewasaiad 
employed in fitting old pieces 
for music. In the year Ttll, 
Sir Rididrd BusAt, sondl Mt. 
Clayton a composer, established 
concerto in TorK-buiHingSi and 
there is a letter dated that year, 
written by Steele to Hng^, in 
which they desire him to " alter 
"this poem IDryden't Alexan^ 
" dJers Femtq for mvsie» ptc- 
" servii^ as maiqr of Drydcn's 
'^ verses as you cad. It is to ba 
''perfortxied bjr a voice wett 
'^ skilled in redutive: but yon 
'' uiiderstand iU these raatten 
" much better Aa Yours, &a ." 
[See ibid< p. xvi xvilw and f. 197* 
andvdLiLp.71J ThetWQjmh* 
jectors^ we may probably mp* 
pose, ¥^ere busy in eaiai tiinin g 
eolkctiona of published poetry 
for words to be set to iiram^ fov 
their oendertft t f^od stumbled in 
their search on one or both of 
MiltoD*s two poems. These they 
reanested Hughes^ aa old and 
skuful pHttctitkmer m that sort 
of boriness, to alt^r and adapt 
fbrmnsical composition. 'What 
he had done for Drydea^ he 
might be desired to do for Mil- 
ton. Tins seenis to be the his- 
tory dT Hfi^es*8 6ttpple«ieBtid 
Hties. Hi^hes^ however, bus an 
expressio^ firom Comus, in his 
Thought on a Garden writteo 
1704. PowM, vol.i.p.171. v.^ 
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Tliese pleasures Melandioly give, 
Awl I with tbee will choose tp live. 



176 



iUwe .CoBt^mjpliUioii pnu^ hir 

See Qfm. v 377, S78. i|nd the 
jjote. T. Wari<m. 

Of these two exquisite little 
poems, X think it clear that this 
!last is the mo9t taking; which is 
owioff to the aubject. Jhemind 
.delights mo^ in these solemn 
images, and genius delights most 
to |)aint them. Hurd. 

It will be no detraction from 
the powers aif Milton's original 
.genius apd invention to remark, 
that he seems to .have borrowed 
,the sul^ect of V Allegro and // 
Penteroio, together with some 
.^articular thoughts, expressions, 
And rhvmes, more especially the 
Idea of a contr^t betweeo these 
two dispositions^ from a forgotten 
i)oem prefixed to the first ^tion 
of Burton's AnatomU qf Melw 
eholy, entitled, ''.The Author*a 
*^ Ahgirjoct .<^ Jlifelancholy, or a 
" Dialogue betveep,PleasurQ .and 
" Pain.*' Here Pain is Melan- 
choly. It was written, as I opn- 
Jecture, about the year 1600. I 
.will make no apology for ab- 
.atraotUig and citing as much of 
tbia poem , as will be sufficient to 
iPKov^^o a discerning reader, how 
,frr it had taken possession of 
Milton's mind. .The measure 
.will appear to be die isamej and 
that our author w;aa at least an 
attenctivexeader of Burton's book, 
may, be already concluded from 
the jtvaces of resemblance which 
.1 have incidentallv noticed in 
tpassvig Ijhrough the L'AUegro 
and U Penseroso, 

When I goe .musing all alonc» 
Thinking of diverse thinges fore- 
known; 



When I tmild catties in the ayre, 
Voide of sorrow, rolde cf feare : 
Pleasing m/selfe with phantasmes 

sweat, 
MethialKcs the time ninaes vaiy, fleet. 
AU my joyes to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancnoly ! 
When to mjrself I aet and smile. 
With pleasing thoughts the time be- 

guile, 
By a brooke side, or wood so greene« 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseene ; 
A thousand pleasures do me blesse, 

&c. 
Methinkes I hear, methinkes I see. 
Sweet musicke, wondrous mekxUe ; 
Townes, palaces, and cities flne. 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine : 
Whatever is lolely or divine : 
All other joyes to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy t 
Methinkes I heare, methipkes J see 
Qhostes, goblins, fiandes: my phan- 

tas^e 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes,——. 
Dolefull outcries, fearefull sightes. 
My sad and dlismall soule aftrightes: 
All iny gHe^ to this are foUy, 
^Nougbte so damnde as Melancholy ! 

&C&C 

As to the very elaborate work 
to which these visionary verses 
are no imsuitable intrcKluction, 
the writer's variety of learning, 
his quotations from scarce and 
curious books, his pedantry 
sparkling with rude wit and 
snapeless el^^ance, miscellane- 
ous matter, intermixture of agree- 
able tales and illustratiens, and 
perhaps, above all, the singu- 
larities of his feelings dothed in 
an uncommon quaintness of style, 
have contributed to render it, 
even to modem readers, a valu- 
able repository of amusement 
and information. 

But 1 am here tempted to add 
a part of Burton's prose, for the 
saKe of shewing, at one view, 

F (3 
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how nearly Milton has sometiines 
pursued his train of thought, and 
selection of objects, in various 
passages of V Allegro and // 
Penseroso, It is in the chapter 
entitled. Exercise rectified both of 
Body and Minde. '^ But the roost 
" pleasing of all outward pas- 
** times is, Deamhulatio per 
** amcena loca, to roake a pretty 
*' progresse, to see citties, cas- 
" ties, townes: as Fracastorius, 

*• P'isere teepe amnet Mtidot, peranuB^ 

*i naque Tcmpe, 
*' Et ptaddas summit sector i in mott' 

" tibus auras, 

** To walke amongst orchards, 
*' gardens, bowres, and artificial! 
*' wildernesses, green thickets, 
*' arches, groves, rillets, foun- 
*' tains, and such like pleasant 
*' places, like that Antiochian . 

*' Daphne, pooles, betwixt 

** wood and water, in a faire 
** meadow by a river side, to 
^< disport in some pleasant plaine, 
" to run up a steepe hill, or sit 
'' in a shadie seat, must needes 
" be a delectable recreation. — 
" To see some pageant or sight 
*' go by, as at coronations, wed- 
** dings, and such like solemni- 
*' ties; to see an ambassadour, 
"or prince, met, received, en- 
" tertained with maskes, shewes, 
" &c.— The country has its re- 
** creations, may-games, feasts, 
'' wakes, and merry meetings. 

*' All seasons, almost all 

*' places, have their severall pas- 
*' times, some in sommer, some 
*' in winter, some abroad, some 

" within. The ordinary re- 

** creations which we have in 
" winter, and in most solitary 
" times busy our mindes with. 



*^ are cardes, tables, — musicke, 
" maskes, ulegames, catches, 
** purposes, questions \ raerry 
" tales of errant knights, kings, 
*' Queenes, lovers, lordes, ladies, 
** dwarfes, theeves, fayries, &c. 
*^ — Dancing, singing; masking, 
'^ mupaming, stage-mayes, how* 
** soever they b«B nesvily cen- 
** sured by some severe Gates, 
" yet if opportunely and soberly 
*' used, may justly be approved. 
" — ^To read, walke, and see 
" mappes and pictures, statues, 
" old Coynes of severall aortts, 
*' in a rayre gallerie, artifidall 
" workes, &c. Whosoever he is 
" therefore, that is overrunne 
" with solitarinesse, or carried 
^* away with a pleasing melanchohf 
" and vaine conceits, — I can pre- 
** scribe him no better remedie 
'^ than this of study.** He winds 
up his system of studious recre- 
ation with a recommendation of 
the sciences of morality, astro- 
nomy, botany, &c. ''To see a 
'* well-cut herball, all hearbs, 
" trees, flowers, phmts, expressed 
" in their pnmer colours to the 
«« life; &c." P. u. 8. 2. p. 224— 
254. edit 1624. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher*s 
Nice Valour, or Passimaie Mad- 
man, there is a beautiful song on 
Melancholy, some of the senti- 
ments of which, as Sympson 
long since observed, appear to 
have been dilated and oeight- 
ened in the // Penseroso. See 
act iii. s. I. vol. x. p. 856. Milton 
has more fVeauently and op^ily 
copied the pia3r8 oi Beaumont 
and Fletcher, than of Siake- 
speare. One is therefore sur- 
prised, that in his panegyric on 



* Cros9'purpo9ett Questions and commands^ soch as Miltoa calif *^ Quipe^ and 
«< Cranks and wanton WUes.". V Allegro, v. 27. 
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the 9tBfe, heUd not meoticm 
the twin-bards, ^hen he cele- 
brates the. learned sock of Jon- 
son^ and the wood-notes wild of 
Shakespeare. 

VAUegro and // Penseroso may 
be called the two first descriptive 
poems in the English language. 
It is perhaps true, that the cha- 
racters are not sufficiently kept 
apart. But this circumstance has 
l«en productive o£ greater ex- 
cellencies. It has been remarked, 
'' No mirth indeed can be found 
" in bis melancholy, but I am 
'' afraid I always meet some me- 
" kncholy in his mirth." Mil- 
ton's is the dignity of mirth. 
Hb cheerfulness is die cheerful- 
ness of gravity. The objects he 
selects in his L* Allegro are $o £ur 
gay, as they do not naturally 
ezdte sadness. Laughter and 
jollity are named only as personi- 
fications, and never exemplified. 
Qjuips and cranks, and wanton 
wiles, are enumerated only in 
general terms. There is speci- 
fically no mirth in contemplating 
a fine landscape. And even his 
landscape, although it has flow- 
ery meads and flocks, wears a 
slude of pensiveness ; and con^ 
tains russet lawns, Allows grey, 
and barren mountains, overhung 
with kUfouring clouds. Its old 
torretted mansion peeping from 
the trees, awakens only a train 
of solemn and romantic, perhaps 
melancholy, reflection. Many a 
pensive man listens with delight 
to the milk-maid singing blithe, 
to the mower whetting his scythe, 
and to a distant peal of village- 
bells. He chose such illustrations 
as minister matter for true po- 
etry, and genuine description. 
Even his most brilliant imacery 
is mellowed with the sober hues 



ofpbilosopbicmeditation^ It was 
impossible for the author •of II 
Penseroso to be more cheerful, 
or to paint mirth with levitv; 
that is, otherwise than in th^ 
colours of the higher poetry. 
Both poems are the result of the 
s^me feelings, a^d the same ha- 
bits of thought See note on 
L*^/i.v. 146. 

Doctor Johnson has remarked, 
that in V Allegro, ** no part of 
<^ the gaiety is made to arise from 
«' die pleasures of the bottle.*' 
The truth is, that Miltoir means 
to describe the cheerfulness of 
the philosopher or the student, 
the amusements of a contempla- 
tive mind. And on this princi- 
ple, he seems unwiilii^ to allow, 
that Mirth is the offspring of 
Bacchus aid Venus, deities who 
preside over sensual gratifica- 
tions; but rather adopts the 
fiction of those more senous and 
sapient fablers, who suppose, that 
her proper parents are Zephyr 
and Aurora: intimating, that his 
cheerful enjoyments are those of 
the temperate and innocent kind, 
of early hours and rural pleasures. 
That critic does not appear to 
have entered into the spirit, or to 
have comprehended themeaning, 
of our author's Allegro. 

No man was ever so disquali- 
fied to turn puritan as Milton. 
In both these poems, he professes 
himself to be highly pleased with 
the choral church-music, with 
Gothic cloisters, the painted 
windows and vaulted isles of a 
venerable cathedral, with tilts and 
tournaments, and with masques 
and pageantries. What very 
repugnant and unpoetical prin- 
ciples did he afterwards adopt ! 
He helped to subvert monarchy, 
to destroy subordination, lUid to 

Ff4 J 
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level an distihcttohs of ttaSk. 
But this sditoie Heas totally in- 
consistent with the splendours of 
society, with throngs of knigHs 
and barons bold, with store cf 
ladies, and high triumphs, whid^ 
"belonged to a court. Pomp, and 
fiasi, and revelry, the show of 
Hymen, with mask and antique 
pageantry t were amonff the state 
and trappings of hobihty> which 
he detested as an advocate for 
republicanism. His system of 
worship, which renounced all 



otitwwd 8olemtytjr» all thst bad 
ever any connection with po- 
peiy, tended to overthrow ^be 
studkms eUMers pdle, and the 
highembowedrooi; to remove tJ^ 
itoried mndows richhf digkt, and 
to silence the pealing organ and 
^b^ JuU-voiced quSre. The de- 
lights arising :ftc«n th^se objecCa 
were to be sacrificed to the cold 
and pbiloscmhical spirit of Qil- 
vinism^ whicn famished no plea* 
sures to the imagination. 
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XV.. 

ARCADES*. 

Part of an EfUertaifumeni presented to the Countess 
Dowager oj' Derby atlfar^eld% bff some^u)biejfel^'' 
sons of her family^ who appeur on 'the scene in 
pastoral habits moving toward 4he seat iof state^ 
with this song. 

Song L 

Look nymphs, ^nd shepherds look. 
What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry, 
Too divine to be mistook; 



* This poem is only pari of an 
Entertainment, or Mask, as it is 
alto entitled in Hflt0a*8 Manu- 
acript, the rest probably being of 
a different nature^ or conwoMd 
by a different hand. The Count" 
est Dowager of Derby, to whom 
it was presented^ must hare been 
Alice^ daughter •f Sir John 
Spenser of ^thorpin Northamp- 
tonshire, Kniffbt, and the widow 
of Ferdinand Stanl&T, the fifth 
Earl of Derby: and Barefield is 
in Middlesex, and according to 
Camden lieth a little to the north 
of Uxlmdge, so that I think we 
may certamljr conclude, that Mil- 
ton made this poem while he re- 
sided in that neighbourhood with 
his father at Horton near Cole- 
brooke. It should seem too, 
that it was made before the Mask 
at Ludlow, as it is a more . im- 
perfect essay: and Frances the 
second daaghter of diis Countess 



Dowagor of Derby being married 
to Jolm Earl of Bridgwater,.te- 
fore whom was presented the 
Mask at Ludlow, we m^y con- 
ceive in some measure bow B4iU 
ton ]7as induced to compose the 
one after the other. The alliaaoe 
between the fimiilies naturally 
and easily accounts for it: and 
in all probability the Gmuus of 
the wood in this pooon, as well 
as the attendant Spirit in -the 
Mask, was Mr. Henry Lawes, 
who was the |;reat master of 
music at that tmie, and taught 
-most of the young nobilHy. 

t Part of an enieriamment pte^ 
sented to the Countestof Dei-J^ at 
Harefieli, etc:] We are told by 
Borden, an accuratetopographer 
-who wrote about the year 1590, 
in his Speculum BfilannitefViX&er 
Harefieldia Middlesex, " There 
*• SifEdttiond Anderson, Knight, 
''Lord Chief Justice of the 
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This, thiB is she 
To whom our vows and wishes bend ; 
Here our solemn search hath end. 



Fame, that her high worth to raise, 
SeemiM erst so lavish and profuse, 
We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise; 
Less than half we find exprest, 
Envy bid conceal the rest. 



10 



*^ Common Fleas^ hath a fiure 
'« houie standing on the edge of 
'^thehilL The river Colne pass* 
" ing neare the same^ through 
'' the pleasantmeado W8 and sweet 
'^ pastures, 3rielding both delight 
'* and profit" Spec. Brit. p. i. 
page 21. I viewed this house a 
few years ago^ when it was for 
the most part remaining in its 
ordinal state. It has since been 
puOeddown: the porter's lodges 
on each side the gateway are 
converted into a commodious 
dwelling-house. T. WarUm. 

1. Look nymphs, and shep- 
herds look, &C.2 See the ninth 
division of Spenser's Epithalom 
mion. And Spenser's Jvrilk in 
praise of Queen Elizabetn. 

See, where she ata upon the graisie 
greene, &c. 

See also Fletcher's FtUthJul Sh^ 
herdess, a. i. s. 1. voL iii« p. 150. 
T. Warion. 

5. This, this is «^.] Milton 
had here been looking back to 
Jonson, the most eminent mask- 
writer that had yet appeared, 
and had &llen upon some of his 
formularies and modes of address. 
F<Mr thus Jonson^ in an Enter- 



Uwnment at AUrope, l603.. Works, 
1616. p. 874. 

Thif is shee, 

Thisisshee, 
In whose world of grace, fte. 

We shall find othmr petty imita* 
tions from Jonaon. Milton says, 
V. 106. 
Though Sjrruui your Pan's mistren 
were, 
/ Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 

So Jonson, ibid. p. 871. Of the 
queen and young prince. 

That is Cyparissus' tux. 

And the dame has Syrinx' grace ; 

O, that Pan were now in pUce, &c. 

Again, Milton says, v. 46. 
— ^nd curl the grove 
In ringlets quainu 

So Jonson, in a Masque at Wd- 
beck, 16S3. V. 15. 
When was old Sherwood's head more 
quaintiif emfd$ 

But see below, at v. 46. And 

Observat. on Spenser's F. Q. v<^. 

ii, 256. T. WarUm. 

10. We may Justly now accuse 

&c.] These lines weie thus at 

first in the Manuscrij^ 
Now teemt gvXUy cfabute 
And detraction tnia her pcrilie 
Less than half the htdh expreat ^ . 
Envy bid her Mde the resu 
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Mark what radiant state she spreads. 

In circle round her shining throne, 15 

Shooting her beams Uke silver threads ; 

This, this is she alone, 

Sitting like a Goddess bright. 

In the centre of her light. 
Might she the wise Latona be, 20 

Or the towered Cybele, 
Mother of a hundred Gods ; 
Juno dares not give her odds ; 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unparallelM ? 25 

[As they come forward, the Genius of the wood appears, and 
turning toward them, speaks.] 

Genius. 

^TAY gentle swains, for though in this disguise, 

I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes ; 

Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 

Of that renowned flood, so often sung. 

Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluice so 



18. SUHng Uke Sec,'} It was ihrwgh your eyesi] Dr. Sym- 

at first, mons, Ltfe of Milton, p. 98. refers 

Seated like a goddeis bright, &c to Shakespeare, At^s well thai 

2S. Juno dares not Sic.-} The ««* "^^^^ 

Manuscript had at first. The honour, Sir, which fltmes in 

Cere* dares not give her odds ; / V 

Who apotiUAotw thought this dime 

^ ^^ *«• so. Divine Ahheus, &c.] A 

23. — give her odds;"] Too fiunous river or Arcadia, diat 

lighdyexpressedfor the occasion, sinking under ground passeth 

Hurd. throu^ the sea without mixing 

27* / see bright honour sparkle his stream with the salt waters. 
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Stole under seas tditiveetim Anathuae; 

And ye, the breathing ro8^ cf the wood. 

Fair silver-buskiH^diiynpfas.as great aod good, 

I know this quest of yours, and tiree intent 

Was all in honour and decrotioB moot 85 

To the great mistress of yon -princdy shrine, 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mme, 

And with all helpful service will comply 

To further this night^s glad sdemnity; 

And lead ye where ye m«y JDore near bdiokl 40 

What shallow-searching ;Fame has left untcdd 4 

Which I fiill oft amidst these shades akme 

Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon : 

For tftow by <lot^^m Jwte I ma tbe Power 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 

and riseth at last'with liie^uii- "M. -4r«M t^iPimer] It wss 

tain Arethuse near Sjnraciue in at.firif;^ 

SicUy. Virg. ^n. iii.* 694. -I toe the power. 

-Alpheum fiuna est hac*EUdi8 mn- ^g _^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ -. g^ 

OccuIta8egiiwvi«smbterniare,qni l>rayto«, PMjfm. •. VU. TOl. n. 
nunc p. 789. ** Banks crown'd with 
Ore,AreUiii8a,tuoSicu1iflconfunditar *' curled groves.** And so in 
""^'^^ sevenl ether places,; jcd in a 
34. «— CAu quetil^ Inquiry, line which Jonson perhiips re- 
search. P.X.. ii. 830. *' To search membered, ibid. s. xxxnL Vol. iii. 
with wandenng quest:' And so p. 1111. 

also P. L. ix. 414. Ode F. Inf. WhwrSberwood herr«rWfa« into 

18. Comas, 891. T. Wari&n. ih»4XM4oih^kofe. 

41. What jhaUaw-searching Jmaoa also and Brwme apply 

Rime^c^ At first the verse run .tfw same epithet fteqaendy to 

^"^•» the woods or the tops of trees, 

T»a«e«MMt iMo%M{ Faae imt Compare note on P. IL iL 5189. 

lefidMitQia. T.mvimt. 

•44. -^hf] AllotmentyC^Mti. 47. WUh ringlets quaint A It 

4a Toakinbyte. T. W<uMi. wasatfiiat^^ii n9glela<}iiaiot. 
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And aU my pkojto I aive fiiom nigbd 

Of noisome winder dod Maating vaqpouis diiU ; 

And from the boughs brush off th« e?it d^vr^ 90 

And heal the hanans <if tbwartii^ thunder blue« 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites.. 

When evening gray dodi rise« I fetch my round, 

Over the mouott and all this ballowM grounds 5^ 

And early ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the slumbering leaves^ or tasseU'd horn 

Shakes the high thicket, haste I aH about. 

Number my ranksy and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless ; 60 



47« Quiuni is here in the sense 
of Siiakespeare, Mids. N* Dr. a. 
ii. 8»1. 
Aod the g^MHi inaxef in the wamoa 

green. 
For lack of ttead am ondSstiogalsb. 
9M9, 

T. WaHim. 

48. And all my plants I rave 
frcm i^Ay ill 

Of noitame winds, and blMvig 
vapours chill.] 
This is the office of a kindled 

3;>irit in Comus, supposed to 
well in rural shrine, as the Ge- 
nius at Harefield in oakm bomer. 
Com. 269. 
Forbidding every bleak untimely fog 
To tooch the protperout growth <h 
iMitanwodd. 

T. Warion. 

49. — tffid blasting vapours 
chill :] In the Mamiscript it is 

— <»r blasting vapours chilL 

50. And from the boughs &C.2 
It was at first. 



And from the Itavet hrush oifftc 

54. I fttch my rornid,'] Sain 
C^mbelins, a. i. a. e. ** I'll fetch 
"^ a tam, &c." And in the AeU 
AposL xrvm. IS. " We fet a 
^ compaas.** But tlie phrase is 
idil in use. T. Wartm, 

67* --tasselPd hwn\ Spenser, 
Faeiy Queen, b* i. eaat^Tui. it ^ 

'^^^n horn of bu^e 8iiiaU« 
Whieh hung adown his side in twisted 

gold 
And tfcwMtr gay. 

58. See V Allegro, B6. "* Throuffh 
'* the high wood echoing shrill*' 
T. Warion. 

59* Number mu rat^ks,atid visit 
every sproui.] Ta^ao, Gier. Lib. 
axiilSL But there the inchaoted 
forest is consigned to bad demons, 

Prendete in goMia questa sAva, e 

queste 
Piante, cht nian^rate m vpi coaasf* 

r. Wartom 
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But else in deq> of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lockM up mortal sense, then listen t 
To the celestial Sirens^ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine infolded sph^es, 



62. HathloclCdupmortaUenM,^ 
He had written at first Hath 
chained mdrtalUy, 

64. — the nine infolded spheres,] 
According to the doctrine of the 
ancients, as it is explained by 
Cicero. Somn{um Scipionis 4. 
Novem tibi orfoibus, vel potius 

globis, connexa sunt omnia: and 
len he enumerates them in. this 
order, heaven or the sphere of 
the stars, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, and the Earth. And in 
the next chapter he speaks of 
the music of tne spheres. Quid ? 
hie, inquam, quis est, qui com- 

Slet aures meas tantus et tarn 
ulcis sonus? and describes it, 
and accounts for mankind's not 
hearing it Hie vero tantus est 
totius mundi incitatiasima : con- 
versione scmitus,. ut eum aures 
hominum capere non possint: 
sicut intueri solem adversum ne- 
quitis, ejus(]^ue radiis acies vestra 
sensusque vmcitur. See also Ma- 
crobius In Somn. Scip. lib. ii. 
cap. 4. Ergo uniyersi mundani 
corporis sphaerse novem sunt, &c. 
04. This is Plato's system. 
Fate, or Necessity, holds a spindle 
of adamant: and, with her three 
daughters, Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos, who handle the vital 
web wound about the spindle, 
she conducts or turns the hea- 
venly bodies. Nine Muses, or 
Syrens, sit on the summit of the 
spheres ; which, in their, revolu- 
tions produce the most ravishing 
musical harmony. To this har- 



mony, the three daughters of 
Necessity perpetually sing in 
correspond^t tones. In the 
mean time, the adamantine spin- 
dle, which is placed in liie lap 
or on the knees of Necessity, 
and on which the fate of mai 
and gods is toound, is also re- 
volved. This music of the 
spheres, proceeding from the 
rapid motion of the heaveDa« is 
so loud, various, and sweet, as 
to exceed all aptitude or propor- 
tion of the human ear, and there- 
fore is not heard by men. More- 
over, this spherical music consists 
of eight unisonous melodies : the 
ninth is a concentration of all the 
rest, or a diapason of all those 
eight melodies; which diapason, 
or concentus, the nine Sirens siog 
or address to the supreme Being. 
This last circumstance, while it 
justifies a doubtful reading, illus- 
trates or rather explains a pas- 
sage in these lines, At a sidemn 
Music, V. 6. 

That undisturbed song of jmre om- 

cenU 
Ayt sung before the npphxre-ooloar*d 

throne. 
To Bim that sits thereoo. 

Milton, full of these Flatooic 
ideas, has here a reference to 
this consummate or amcentual 
Song of the ninth sphere, wluch 
is undisturbed and pure, that is, 
undilayed and perfect The Pk- 
tonism is here, however, in some 
degree christianized. 

These notions are to be fbund 
in the tenth book of Plato's Be- 
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And sing to those that hdkl die vital sheers, 6$ 

And turn the adamantiBe spindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet coin))ulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 70 

And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 



puhtic, in his Timanit, and other 
parts of his works j but they 
cannot be wdl understood or 
digested without the assistance 
of Proclus, who yet has partly 
clouded the systtem with new 
refinements. Hence we are to 
interpret Spenser in the Platonic 
Hymne in Honour ofBeautie. 
For Love ii a eelettiatt hormonie 
Of likewise hearts, composed ofsiarret 
concenU 

T. Warton. 

72. 4fter the heav'nly tune, 
which none can hear &c.] To the 
samenurpNose Shakespeare speak- 
inff likewise of the music o£ the 
spheres. Merchant of Venice, 
act V. sc. 1. 

There's not the smallest orb, which 

thou behold'st, 
Bui in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the yoang-ejM ehe- 

rubims { 
Such harmonjis in imnsortal sounds t 
But whilst this muddy vesture of 

decay 
Doth grossly close os in, we cannot 
hear it. 

72. After the heav'nl^ tune, 

which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross un- 
purged eatr\ 
] do not recollect this reason in 
Plato, the Somnium Scipionis, or 
Macrobius. But our author, in 
an academic Prolusion on the 



Musk of the Spheres, having ex- 
plained Plato*s theory^ assigns a 
similar reason. ''Quod autem 
'' nos banc minime audiamus bar- 
'' moniam, sane in causa videtur 
''esse, furacis Promethei auda* 
"cia, quae tot mala hominibus 
" invexit, et simul banc felicita- 
"tern nobis abstulit, qua nee 
" unquam frui lioebit, dum see- 
" leribus cooperti belluinis, cu- 
" piditatibus obrutescimus. — ^At 
" si pura> si nivea gestaremus 
"pNectora — turn quidem suavis- 
" sima ilia stellarum drcum- 
" euntium musica personarent 
" aures nostrse et ^plerentnr.'* 
Prose Warlcsy vol. ii. 588. See 
Observat. on Spenser's F. Q. ii. 
32. On the same principle, the 
airy music which the waldng 
poet hears in II Penseroso, was 
sent only " by some spirit to 
" mortals good" v. 1 53. And ia 
his Prose Works, he mentions 
those " celestial songs to o^ers 
" inapprehensible, but not to Uiose 
"who were not defiled widi 
" women, &c." ApoL Smectymn. 
p. 1 78. edit Tol. It is the same 
philosophy in Comus, v. 457. 

And in clear thought, and solemn 

vision. 
Tell her of things which nogrou ear 

€anh€ttr. 

T. Warton. 
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Of human numld with groas impinged ear; 

And yet such mi«9io w<«tbiest wene to blaze 

The peerless height of b^r iMOdOrtal pmise^ 7^ 

Whose lustre l^ada w» and for hec laoat fit. 

If my inferior hand or Tcnee ccmld hit 

Inimitable sounds, yet at we go. 

Whatever th^ skiU of lesser gods can slipw, 

I will assay, ber wortb to ccfel^rate^ so 

And so attend ye toward her glittering state: 

Where ye may all that are of noble stem 

Approach, and kks her sacred vesture^s hem. 

Song II. 
O'ER the smooth enamell'd green. 
Where no print of step hath been, sb 



73. yyUA gro$9 umfmrg ml ear /] 
Gofnpiffe SSakespeixe, Midg. N. 
Dr. a. iii. 8» 1. 

A«d I wiU furgt tbj mortai groumtt 

That thou mtUI like an aiiy ^Hiiii gfk 
And see Comus, v. 997. 
List mortalBy if ytnir ears be true, 

T. Warion. 

77. '^Hand or voice could hU^ 
&c] Parad. RegAv. ^54». " Tgnei 
" &nfl numbers hU by vdce or 
'' hand.'' AndA 171. " The/wnd 
" sunj with the vok^" T. fTor- 
ion. 

81. And to attend jfc totvarA 
her gUUefinr ttate:'] Jqqboq, 
Hymencsl, vol. v. d72« 

Ami %ce where Juao*— 

Displays her gUU^iingsUiie and dMr« 

A Stale is a canopy ^ See the 
notes 1P. L.' vii. 440. and x. 445. 
T. Warton. 
83. Approach, and kiss her sa* 



cred vetiure** hem.'] Fairfiix, in 
the metrical dedication of his 
Tksso to Queen Elizabeth, bids 
hie Muse not approach too boldly, 
nor s(m1 

.-^^her vethire's hem. 
I must not quit Milton^s Gennts 
witlioat obscorving, that a Genius 
is more than once introduced in 
Jonson's Underwoods and Masques. 
See the poems on Lord BaoDo's 
birth-day, ¥nrit;ten IteO, vol. vi. 
425. and in " Part of the Kii^s 
** Entertainment pasniij^ to nis 
^ Coronaticm/^ me Genius of 
London appears. Ed. foL l6l6. 
p. 849. And in the Entertain^ 
ment at Theobald's, 1 607, the dSa- 
logue is chiefly supported by a 
Genius, p. 887* And the Vates 
are represented teaching future 
things to the Genius of this piece, 
who is the Genius of thepalao^ 
ofTheobaltfs, p. 888. T. Warton. 
94. — enan^eird green.^ Ena» 
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Follow me as Ising, 

And touch the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 

Follow me, 90 

I will bring you where she sits, 
Clad in splendor as befits 

Her deity. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 95 

Song III. 

NYMPHS and Shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon's lilied banks, 



meUed, with this application, oc- 
curs repeatedly in Sylvester^s 
Du Bartas. And in Drayton, 
Sydney, and Peele. T. WarUm. 

87. —garbled string.'] That 
is, the lute accompanied with the 
voice. T. Warton, 

89. — branching elmstar-proof,] 
That is, which will resist the evil 
influence of the planets. It is a 
vulgar superstition that one 
species of elm has this virtue. 
iVarburton. 

Bat I believe he means no 
more than, proof against the rays 
of the sun ; impenetrable to star 
or sun-Ught, as he says P. L. ix. 
1086. where see the note. Hurd, 

One of Peacham's Emblems is 
the picture of a large and lofty 
grove, which defies the influence 
of the moon and stars appearing 
over it. This grove, in the 
verses affixed, is said to be. 

Not pierceable to power of any starre. 
VOL. III. 



See Peacham*s Minerva BrUannat 
p. 182. edit. 1612. 4to. But 
literally the same line is applied 
to a grove in the Faerie Queene, 
i. i. 7* Where Speiraer seems to 
have imitated Statins, Theb. 1. z. 
85. 

— NuUi penetnbilis astfo 
Lucus inen.— 

Compare our author, P. L. b. ix* 
1088. 

Where highest woods impenetrable 
To ttar^ or sun-light, spread their 
umbrage broad. 

Sylvester has " Sun^^roqf ar- 
" hours," Du Bartas, p. 171. 
edit. 16SI. Works. But star^ 
proof is astrological, as in Martin s 
Dumbe Knight, I6O8. Reed's 
Old. PL iv. 479. 

Or else »iarmcrost*d with some hagg**- 
hellishness. 

T. Warton. 

97. By sandy Ladon*s lilied 

banks, &c.] This was the most 
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On old Lycaeus or Cyllenevhoar 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 
Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 

A better soil shall give ye thanks. 
From the stony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. 
Here ye shall have greater grace. 
To serve the Lady of this place. 
Though Syrinx your Pan^s mistress were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.* 



100 



105 



beautiful river of Arcadia, and 
the others are famous mountains 
of that country : and the poet 
calls it sandy Laden after Ovid^ 
Met i. 702. 

Donee arenoH placitiiin Ladonit ad 

amnem 
Vcnerit. 

and it might properly be said to 
have lUied banks, since Diony- 
sius, tUf I ^ find him quoted by 
Famaby, has called it Evxax^fuf 
wikrttff9 tuu tSrrtXpWf Am^mm, 

97. I know not that Dionysins 
mentions the river Ladon any 
where, but in the following verse 
of the Periegeiist v. 417. 

Ovid mentions Ladon more than 
once, but without its lilies. Com- 
pare Statius, Theb, ix. 573. And 
Callimachus, Hymn. Jqv, v. 18. 
Festus Avienus, I believe, is 
tlie only ancient Latin poet, if 
he deserves the natne, who speaks 
of the fertility of the fields 
washed by Ladon. DescrlptOrb. 
V. 574. 



Hie dUtentus aquaMto lambitpii^iiSa 
Ladon. 

But by lUied banks we are 
perhaps only to understand water- 
lilies. Lilted seems to have been 
no uncommon epithet for the 
banks of a river. So in Syl- 
vester, cited in Englanis Par- 
nassus, 1600. p. 479- [Warla, 
ut supr. p. 1201.] 

By eooie cleare river^s liUie^poped ride. 
r. ffartoif. 

* Alice, Countess Dowager of 
Derby, was the lady before whom 
this Mask was presented at Hare- 
field. She married Ferdinando 
Lord Strange; who on the death 
of his father Henry, in 1594, 
became Earl of Derby, but died 
the next year. She was the 
sixth daughter of Sir John Spen- 
ser of Althorpe in Northamptooi- 
shire. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lord ChanceUor £gerton, 
who died in 1617. See Prdim. 
N, on Comus. And Dugd. Baron, 
in. 414, 251. She died Jan. 26, 
1635-6, and was buried at Hare- 
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fidd. Arcades could not there- 
£are have been acted after 1636. 
See MSS. WiUig, Btbl. Bodl. fol. 
Num. viii. f. 54. Pedigr. Backs. 
Harrington has an Epigram to 
this lady, b. Hi* 47. In praise of 
the Countesse of Derby, fnarried 
to the Lord ChancelUmr. 

This noUe Comtesse Ufsd many 

yeeres 
With Derby, one of England's greaU 

est peeres; 
Fniitfull and faire^ and of so deare 

a name 
That all this region marTeU'd at her 

fame: 
But this brave peere extinct bj 

hastned fate, 
She staid, ah! too too long^ in 

widowes state ; 
And in that state took so sweet state 

upon her 
All earesy eyes, tongues, heard, saw, 

and told, her honour, &c. 

A Dedication to this Lady 
Dowager Derby, full of the most 
exalted panegyric, is prefixed to 
Thomas Gainsford^s Hutorie of 
Trc^wonde, a set of tales. Lond. 
I6l6. 4to. 

But Milton is not the only 
Great English poet who has cele- 
brated this Countess Dowager 
of Derby. She was the sixth 
daughter, as we have seen, of 
Sir John Spenser, with whose 
family Spenser the poet claimed 
an alliance. In his Colin Clouts 
come home again , written about 
1595, he mentions her under the 
appellation of Amarillis, with her 
sisters PkilUs, or Elizabeth, and 



CharilUs, or Anne; these' three 
of Sir John Spenser's daughters 
being best known at court See 
V. 636. 

Ne letse praise-worthy are the Sisters 
three, &c 

After a panegyric on the two 
first, he next comes to AmarilliSa 
or Alice, our lady, the Dowager 
of the above-mentioned Ferdi- 
nando Lord Derby, lately dead. 

But AmariUU, whether fortunate. 
Or else unfortunate, as I aread, 
That freed is from Cupid's yoke by 

late, 
Since which, she doth new bands 

adventure dread : 
Shepheard, whatever thou hast heard 

to be 
In this or that praysd diversly apart. 
In her thou maist them all assembled 

see 
And seald up in the treasure of her 

heart 

And in the same poem, he 
thus apostrophises to her late 
husband Earl Ferdinand, under 
the name Amyntas*, See v. 432. 

Amyniat quite is gone, and lies full 

lowe, 
Having his AmariUU left to mone ! 
Help, O ye Shepheaids, help ye all 

in this. 
Her losse is yours, yoor loss Amyniat 

is; 
Amyntas, flowre of Shepheards pride 

forlorne: &c. 

And to the same lady Alice, 
when Lady Strange, before her 
husband Ferdinand's advance- 
ment to the Earldom, Spenser 
addresses his Teares of the Muses, 



* But if this poem, according to its dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh, was printed 
in 1591, then Amyntas would be Henry Lord Compton, who died 1589, and 
AmaHUis, Anne his widow. Consequently, Alice is not AmariUft, but another of 
the three sisters here celebrated. But I date the poem, for unanswerable reasons, in 
1595.6. See Life of Spenser, prefixed to Mr. Ralph Church's edition of the Faerie 
QueenCf Lond. 8vo. 1758. vol. i. pp. xviiL zxx. And compare Upton's edition, 
vol. i. Pref, p. xi. And his note, iii. vi. 45. Where Amiwtae may mean some 
other person. See Dugd. Baron, ii. 400. col. ii. 40S. col. i. But this doubt does 
not aiibct the main purport of my argument. 
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published in 1591, in a Dedica^ 
tton of the highest regard: where 
he speaks of, ''your excellent 
** beautie, your virtuous beha- 
'' viour, and your noble match 
''with that most honourable 
" Lorde the verie patteme of 
'' right nobilitie.** He then ac- 
knowledges the particular boun* 



ties which she had conferred 
upon the poets. Thus the Lady 
wno presided at the represent- 
ation of Milton*s Arcadest was 
not only the theme but the pa- 
troness of Spenser. The peer- 
Mgp-book of mis most respectable 
Countess is the poetry of her 
times. T. Wartm. 
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